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NEW SAN FRANCISCO 
ORCHESTRA'S DEBUT 


Conductor Hadley and His Men 
Stand Difficult Test with 
High Credit 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 
of the history of music in the city by the 
Golden Gate there is story 
vastly different from that of other 
large musical city in the world, a stormy 


10.—In the annals 


inscribed a 
any 


past in which is recorded vain attempts at 
organizing permanent orchestras and opera 
companies, their non-support resulting in 
ultimate failure. Then the great fire of 
1906 swept away the fine theaters, scattered 
the orchestra players far and wide, many 
of them losing their rare instruments and 
musical libraries. Out of this storm there 
emerged, three years ago, a body of public- 
spirited men and women of wealth who 
came bravely to the rescue and announced 
their intention of organizing and support- 
ing a 
They formed the Musical Association of 


permanent symphony orchestra 


San Francisco, now having a membership 
of three hundred, and selected Henry Had- 
ley, former director of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, as conductor of the new San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra. Then Mr. Hadley arrived 
in San Francisco and devoted his whole 
time to the tedious undertaking of select- 
ing the players from the theater and cate 
orchestras, and rehearsals were begun in 
preparation for the concert to fake place 
in less than a month after the organizing. 

At the beautiful new Cort Theater, on 
Friday afternoon, December 8, a great au- 
dience, finely representative of the society 
and musical interests of the city, filled 
every available bit of Among the 
sixty-five players on the stage were many 
whose faces were familiar, most of the first 
violins being well known orchestra direct 
ors. The personnel of the organization in- 
cludes several Eastern men, and of these 
Edouard Tak, from the Pittsburg Sym 
phony, is concertmaster. William Hoff- 
man, a local man, is second concert mas 
ter. When the men jumped to their feet 
on the entrance of their leader, it was a 
spontaneous demonstration of the deep es 
teem in which they hold the young Amer 
ican composer and conductor. 

After the prolonged applause of 
come Mr. Hadley raised his long, slender 
baton for the first strains of the Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” The attack was 
good and the audience listened breath- 
lessly to a brilliant and sympathetic rendi- 
tion, recognizing what a splendid body of 
strings there was and what a delightful 
performer had been found in Mr. Tak as 
concertmaster The handclapping burst 
out loudly from pit to gallerv—and there 
was sincerity in the applause: it seemed to 
convey awarm sense of gratitude for this 
magnificent organization, for the Musical 
Association, through whose efforts we have 
it, and for the distinguished services of 
Henry Hadley. 

The second number, the 
Symphony “Pathetique,” 
terly performance, and its interpretation 
disclosed the fine intelligence and sound 
musicianship of the leader. He gave nice 
attention to tonal balance and clearness of 
phrasing and the orehestra showed ad- 
mirable qualities in this work. At the close 
of the first movement a beautiful wreath 
several feet high containing “American 

roses was handed over the foot- 


space. 


we.- 


Tschaikowsky 


was given a mas 


Beauty” 
lights, presented by the orchestra men to 


their new leader: and there were two 
armfuls of “American Beauties” that went 
to the director and Mr. Tak 


The performance of the “Theme and 
Variations,” from the “Emperor” Quartet 
of Haydn was marked by precision and 
the excellent tone quality of the violin sec- 
tion. The concert closed with Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Préludes,” and its in- 
terpretation was distinguished by beauty 
and warmth. Every number received en- 
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CHARLES DALMORES AS “LOHENGRIN” 


Versatile Tenor of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, generally recog- 
nized as one of the foremost interpreters of French and German operatic roles 


in the world 





thusiastic applause, and the audience 
shouted as the orchestra men stood up at 
the close of the concert, Mr. Hadley gen- 
erously sharing the applause with them. 
The severely critical might have picked 
out a few imperfections in the rendering 
of the program, which would have 
unavoidable with the finest performers in 


been 


the world organized within such a short 
time and with as few rehearsals as this 
one had. In fact, the excellent work ac 


complished by our home players filled the 
writer with amazement. Though they had 
had but a short time to become acquainted 
with their leader, they seemed already to 
understand him. However, the highest 
credit for Friday’s ovation is due the tal- 
ented conductor who has come to educate 
us in real svmphonic music. 

Mr. Hadley reveals emotional power to 
the highest degree and the intense individ- 
uality of his temperament is especially 
striking. He has but few mannerisms, but 
in his gestures there is nothing superficial. 


He leads with authority and has the ability 
to impart to his players his purposes in a 


manner. that they readily grasp . 
Celebrated orchestras from Eastern 

cities have come and gone—we have en- 

joved their concerts and even heard the 


identical numbers of Friday’s program; but 
this orchestra was all our very own—and it 


has come to stay. A more attentive audi- 
ence never gathered for a serious sym- 
phonic program, and if such enthusiasm 


and large attendance continue it spells suc- 
cess for the new San Francisco Orchestra. 


R. S. 





“Donne Curiose” Premiére December 29 


Thursdav evening, December 20, has been 
definitely fixed as the date for the Ameri- 
can premiére of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 
onera. “Il.e Donne Curiose.” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. This will be the sec- 
ond novelty of the season brought forward 
by General Manager Gatti-Casazza. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


METROPOLITAN MAY 
- VISIT BUENOS AYRES 


Wanted There in 1913—Toscanini 
and Amato Engaged for 
Next Summer 
There is a fair chance that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company may visit Buenos 
Ayres in the summer of 1913 as it visited 
Paris in 1910. 
Colon 


Impresario Consigli, of the 

which is the home of 
grand opera in Buenos Ayres, arrived in 
New York last week on the Provence to 
look the ground over. 


Theater, 


The lavish manner 
in which the Argentine metropolis supports 
grand opera is well known and there can 
be no doubt of a sufficient guarantee forth- 
coming provided the members of the com 
pany can be persuaded to make the long 
trip. 

Mr. Consigli is also engaged in a still 
hunt for singers for next Summer’s season 
of opera in Buenos Ayres. The Colon The- 
ater is reputed to pay the highest salaries 
in the world to opera singers, and there is 
pronounced interest in Mr. Consigli’s visit 
in consequence. 

Already engaged by the South American 
impresario is Conductor Toscanini, of the 
Metropolitan, who, it is said, will receive 
more for his three months in Buenos 
Ayres ($54,000) than for five in New York. 

Of singers the chief engagement is that 
of Pasquale Amato, leading baritone : of 
the Metropolitan, who will receive the 
highest price ever paid a baritone—$1,000 a 
performance and ten performances a 
month. 


Death of Alberto Randegger 


Lonpon, Dec. 17.—Alberto Randegger, 
the composer, conductor and professor of 
singing, is dead. His wife was Louise 
Baldwin of Boston, Mass. 

\lberto Randegger was born in Trieste, 
\pril 13, Among his compositions 
were the comic opera “The Rival Beauties,” 
London, 1864; Psalm cl. with orchestra and 
organ, Boston Peace lubilee, 1872: the dra- 
matic cantata, “Fridolin,” sirmingham 
Festival, 1873; the scena “Medea,” Leipsic, 
1869; “Saffo,” London, 1875, and the can- 
tata, ““Werther’s Shadow,” Norwich Festi- 
val, 1902. He was the author of “Primer 
of Singing” and taught at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London. He conducted 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and Nor- 
wich Festival. Randegger was a pupil of 
Lafont and Ricci. He had composed masses 
and other church music, and two ballets at 
the age of thirty. These he collaborated in 
the composition of the light opera, “I1 Laz- 
zarone,” which was performed with success 
at Trieste. He spent two years as con- 
ductor in Italian cities and in 1854 he pro- 
duced his grand opera “Bianca Cappella” 
in. Brescia, thereafter taking up his abode 
in London. 


18232, 





Mme Eames Denies That She Will Re- 
tire from Opera 


Boston, Dec. 18.—Emma Eames denied 
to-day the widely circulated story that her 
appearance as Tosca to-night at the Boston 
Opera House was to be her farewell to 
grand opera. The story of her retirement 
had absolutely no basis, she said. Mme. 
Fames sang to-night before one of the larg- 
est audiences of the season and was wel- 
comed most enthusiastically. She was in 
excellent voice. 





Mme. Alda Quits Montreal Opera 


MonTrEAL, Dec. 19.—Frances Alda, the 
prima donna soprano, has resigned from 
the Montreal Opera Company in disgust 


at the racial intrigues that have cropped 


out in the organization. Jealousy of 
French, English and Italian artists is at 
the bottom of the trouble which became 


so pronounced in the performance of the 
chorus in “Manon” last night that Mme. 
Alda decided that it was impossible for 
her to remain. 
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COULD SIEGFRIED WAGNER MAKE 
A MILLION DOLLARS IN AMERICA ? 


Heinrich Hensel, the Metropolitan and Bayreuth Tenor, Says He 
Could—‘‘ Greatest Stage Manager in the World and a Great 
Conductor, Too’””—No Danger, Says Mr. Hensel, of a Bay- 











LAD in a pair of patent leathers of a 
very elegant description and a suit of 
radiant azure pajamas, Heinrich Hensel, 
the latest Metropolitan importation in the 
way of Siegfrieds, Tannhausers, Tristans, 
Lohengrins and Parsifals, sat in the parlor 
of his suite at the Plaza one misty, moisty 
morning last week and discoursed to a rep- 
resentative of MusicaL AMERICA on Bay- 
reuth, Richard Wagner, Siegfried Wagner. 
Cosima Wagner and other things Wag- 
nerian. Mr. Hensel knows full well 
whereof he speaks, for he is one of the 
trustiest lieutenants of the Festspielhaus, 
one of its main bulwarks of artistic 
strength. His advent “as guest” at the va- 
rious opera houses of the Fatherland and 
of other foreign lands is always welcomed 
with something akin to awe, for besides 
being an interpreter to whom the minutest 
minutie@ of Wagnerian tradition hold forth 
no secrets, his singing is recognized as 
worth while for its own sake. He does not 
bark the “Bayreuth bark,” declare his Euro- 
pean critics with emphatic unanimity, 
neither does he shout, mouth, bawl, nor 


dcclaim anti-vocally. In short, he is the 


ne plus ultra of a Wagner singer. 

Many have been the solemn utterances 
of late about the impending fate of Bay- 
reuth, about its possible decline to a fall 
when the copyrights expire within a year or 
so. Now if you are inclined to lose any 
sleep over the matter Mr. Hensel bids you 
not to worry. He poohpoohs the whole silly 
idea and disposes of it with an air of au- 
thoritative finality. There is not going to 
be any such things as a Bayreuth-dam- 
merung—take Herr Hensel’s word for it! 

“Far from losing any of its hold,” said 
the tenor, “Bayreuth is to-day more of a 
power and a mightier artistic influence than 
ever before. It will continue to be so, 
moreover, absolutely regardless of ex- 
piring copyrights or anything else. Do you 
need proof of its undiminished popularity 
and the appeal it holds out to all devotees 
of the highest art? Well, you have it in 
the fact that every seat for the coming 
Summer, at which the program will be 
identical with this year, was sold out two 
days ago, and this although the prices of 
seats were raised. It means that Bayreuth 
is, after all, the only place in Europe where 
the Wagner dramas are best carried out. 
Nowhere else can one find such perfection 
of ensemble. Nowhere else is such an 
amount of time devoted to the polishing of 
details. People talk of the Munich per- 
formances! Why they are not to be com- 
pared with those at Bayreuth, for in Mu- 
nich the singers are obliged to do their 
work without having enjoyed the advan- 
tages of prolonged cooperation at rehear- 
sals as do those at Bayreuth. And how 
one must rehearse there! Seven whole 
months did I spend studying and practising 
with Siegfried Wagner. And in all that 
time I worked on only two rdles—those 
of Parsifal and Loge. 

“Singers at the Festspielhaus leave no 
detail of their acting to chance or the in- 
spiration of the moment. For ‘Parsifal,’ 
for instance, one has the stage directions 
that were set down by Heinrich Porges 
with the approval of Wagner whereby one 
can learn the appropriate action to go in 
conjunction with every bar of music; for 
there is much in the regular piano and or- 
chestral score that gives no_ indications 
bearing upon the corresponding stage busi- 
ness. 


Siegfried Wagner Great Stage Manager 


“The most incalculable inspiration for 
the artists comes from Siegfried Wagner, 
whom I think I may justly designate as 
the greatest stage manager in the world to- 
day. Upon his shoulders has fallen the 
burden of the festivals, for Frau Cosima is 
old and ill and has completely withdrawn 
from such activities. Siegfried is deeply 
conscious of the great heritage which has 
fallen to his share and most nobly does he 
fulfill his duties. _But Siegfried is more 
than a great manager—he is a great con- 
ductor, too. If he were to come to Amer- 
ica I feel sure he could make a million. 
His readings of the works of his father 
are imbued with the true Wagner tradi- 
tions. He has been criticised severely, no 
doubt, in various parts of Europe. But 


those who so criticised him evidently failed 
to bear in mind that he seldom was given 
time for a sufficient number of rehearsals 
to achieve satisfactory results. Siegfried 





and was obliged to yield many a point in 
order to satisfv them. If any ‘old-timer’ 
believes that the present condition of Wag- 
nerian representation is decadent let him 
provide himself with some pictures of the 
early performances and he will have mate- 
rial for an ideal laughing gallery. 
The “Ring” in Germany 
“To this day, however, the ‘Ring’ is not 
properly presented on German stages from 
the scenic standpoint, and in the small 
towns it is oftentimes the she .rest farce. 
It makes me unspeakably angry to think of 
the vast sums expended on operas by 
Strauss and Puccini and then to think that 
with all the perfections of stage mechanism 
at the present time we should not be fa- 
vored with mountings of the Wagner cre- 
ations coincident with the intentions of the 


———— 





From Left to Right: Heinrich Hensel, the New Wagnerian Tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Mrs. Hensel and Anton von Rooy, the Baritone, For- 
merly of the Metropolitan—Snapshot Taken During My. Hensel’s Recent En- 


gagement at Covent Garden, London 


is much handicanned by his extreme bash- 
fulness. At a social gathering he imme- 
diately becomes a prey to the most painful 
embarrassment. Interviewers cannot suc- 
ceed in making him talk seriously and when 
he was recently questioned about his re- 
marks on Strauss he made haste to evade 
his questioners, though he might doubtless 
have straightened out matters at once had 
he condescended to explain the true situa 
tion. 

“To watch Siegfried conduct his father’s 
music moves and affects one deeply. There 
he stands, the image of the giant Richard 
and the last member of the family, seeking 
with unparalleled devotion to set forth the 
overpowering grandeur of his _ father’s 
spirit. It is a sight that remains long 
graven in the memory. ' 

“It is indeed true, as has so often been 
claimed, that Wagner singers in Germany 
have been prone to lay more emphasis on 
realism of acting than on beauty of voice 
as such. For this one has merely to blame 
the average German method of training the 
voice. I myself was trained in the Italian 
method and can therefore realize the ab- 
surdity of the idea that Wagner spoils the 
voice. Know how to sing and you can sing 
Wagner as easily as anything else. I feel 
quite positive that an artist like Caruso 
would not have the slightest trouble in 
singing the music of such a work as ‘Meis 
tersinger.’ 

“Now, as to the contrast between Wagner 
performances of to-day and twenty or 
thirty years ago, there can be no difference 
of opinion. We are told a great deal about 
the greatness of the creators of Wagnerian 
parts, but were we to hear them to-day 
we misht feel very differently on the sub- 
ject. One should always bear in mind that 
the means at Wagner’s disposal were for 
the most part absurdly inadequate, that he 
was often subject to the caprices of singers 


composer. In such a work as ‘Rheingold,’ 
for instance, we should have massive and 
solid scenery—rocks that give the impres- 
sion of reality and a Walhalla that is not 
painted on the back drop. 

“Then, too, the costuming of such an 
opera as ‘Tristan’ should be more histor- 
ically accurate. I have made a point of 
studying the writings of Gottfried of 
Strassburg and the other medizval poets 
from whom Wagner drew his dramatic 
material and I model all my costumes ac- 
cordingly. I realize that Tristan was a 
noble prince and so I claim that he should 
be attired in gorgeous trappings. Even 
Kurwenal, who is usually meanly clad, was 
a mighty baron and so should be dressed in 
a manner befitting his rank. As a result of 
these delvings in old literature I have 
learned to make my Lohengrin costume 
very different from the one usually worn. 
[t must be Byzantine in design and I have 
therefore seen to it that it is embroidered 
with strange birds, lions and animals of 
characteristically Byzantine type. Wagner 
would undoubtedly have insisted upon these 
details himself had he been in a financial 
position to do so, for no one was a pro- 
founder student of these matters than he. 
But now it should be the duty of every 
singer of Wagner to study such matters 
for himself. I have found such researches 
of inestimable help. 

“I have said that the Bayreuth perform- 
ances are superior to all others in Europe. 
But although I have not so far had the 
opportunity to hear a Wagner opera in 
New York I realize that the Metropolitan, 
with its wonderful aggregation of artists, 
its splendid orchestra and such conductors 
as Mr. Toscanini and Mr. Hertz, should be 
able to do as well.” H. F. P. 





The San Carlo, Naples, opened its season 
with “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


MUSIC TEACHERS 10 
MBRT IN ANN ARBOR 


Annual Convention of Instructors 
in National Association to Be 
Held Next Week 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
will be held at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor December 26, 27, 28 and 20. 
The first gathering will be Tuesday even- 
ing, when the University Musical Society 
will tender a reception to the association 
members. The programs for the three suc- 
ceeding days will include the following 
essays: “The Function of Music from a 
Non-Professional Point of View,” by Rob- 
ert M. Wenley of the University; “The 
Orchestra Before Berlioz,’ by Louis A. 
Coerne of the University of Wisconsin; 
“The Harmonization of the Ethic Scales,” 
by Max Mayer, University of Missouri; 
“Some Recent Contributions to the Philos- 
ophy of Music,” by Charles W. Douglass, 
Peekskill, N. Y.; “Guilmant’s Contributions 
to Organ Music and Organ Playing,” by 
Dr. William C. Carl, of New York; “Har- 
mony Conference,” led by Dr. George C. 
Gow of Vassar College, with essays by 
E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, and H. D. 
Sleeper, of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Thursday, December 28—“The Orchestra- 
tion of Bach,” by Frederick Wolle, of 
Berkeley; “MacDowell versus MacDowell,” 
by Oscar G. Sonneck, Librarian of Con- 
gress; “The Development of the Orchestra 
Since Berlioz,” by Frederick A. Stock, of 
Chicago; President’s Address, “Has the 
Policy Inaugurated in 1906 been satisfac- 
tory?” by Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; “The Influence 
of Architectural Acoustics in Musical 
Quality,” by Wallace Sabin, of San Fran- 
cisco; “Voice Conference,” led by Oscar 
Gareisson, of New York, with essays by 
R. E. S, Olmsted, of Smith College and 
Carlo Somigh, of Chicago. 

Friday, the 29th—“Conductors and Non- 
Conductors,” by Charles S. Skilton, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; “Personality and Ner- 
vous Poise,’ by John C. Griggs, of Vas- 
sar; “Piano Conference,” by Albert Lock- 
wood, University School of Music, with 
essays by Allen Spencer and Edwin Hughes, 
of Detroit; “Amateur Orchestras,” by 
Samuel P. Lockwood, University School of 
Music; “Public School Conference,” by 
Will Earharts, Richmond, Ind., with essays 
by W. A. White, Northwestern University, 
W. O. Meissner, Oak Park, Ill, and E. B. 
Berge, Indianapolis, Ind. In addition, there 
will be several chamber music recitals. 


WHITE HOUSE MUSICALE 


Augusta Cottlow Gives Piano Recital at 
the President’s Reception 





WasuHinctTon, D. C., Dec. 18—Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist, was the sole artist at a 
musicale at the White House on Thursday 
evening, December 14, the occasion being 
the dinner to the cabinet members and their 
wives. The program was: 

Chopin, Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, op. 39, 
Berceuse, op. 57, Grand Valse, op. 42; MacDowell, 
“To a Water Lily,” Czardas; Debussy, ‘“Reflets 
dans l’eau,” Danse; Rachmaninoff, Barcarolle, G 
Minor, op. 10; Liszt, Tarantelle, ‘Venezia et 
Napoli.” 

Miss Cottlow was heard at her best in 
this program, especially in the Chopin num- 
bers, which she plays with a beautiful tone 
quality, and was most graciously received. 
At the close of the program she was pre 
sented with an autographed photograph of 
Mrs. Taft. 





New Haven to Have Season of Boston 
Opera 


New Haven, Dec. 13.—New Haven is to 
hear the Boston Opera Company at last. 
One hundred subscribers will pledge $200 
each to cover any possible deficit and thus 
guarantee the expenses.of the Russell or- 
ganization for three performances here. 
The business management will be in the 
hands of Everard Thompson. The singers, 
whom New Haven will hear for the first 
time, are Alice Nielsen, Constantino, Zena- 
tello, Carmen Melis and Tetrazzini. The 
operas will be “Aida,” January 18; “Travi- 
ata,” February 1, and “Madama Butterfly,” 
March 109. 





Marie Caslova to Make Tour Here 


Marc Lagen, the New York manager, an- 
nounces that he has just closed a contract 
with Marie Caslova, a youne violinist who 
is achieving success abroad, for a concert 
tour in America next season. 
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A PRACTICAL WORKING-OUT OF THE ARTISTIC IDEALS OF EDWARD MACDOWELL 


Club Which Bears His Name 


Represents “‘an Association for, 


the Affiliation of the Arts” 
—Where Musician, Painter, 
Sculptor and. Litterateur Ex- 
change Ideas—How the Club 
Began and Has Since Developed 


O most people in the musical world the 
work of the MacDowell Chorus is en- 
tirely familiar, but they have no idea of 
the scope of its parent, the MacDowell 
Club, whose Christmas Festival is one of 
the week’s features in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Most of the program is 
given over to episodes from Shakespeare's 
plays, but the chief interest of musical 
people is in the mystical play, “Victoria 
Amoris,” with music by Courtlandt Palmer 
and the orchestral accompaniment by the 
Symphony Club of New York, under the 
leadership of David Mannes, one of the 
MacDowell Club’s own musicians. 
In the first place let it be said that this 
organization is not just a club. Clubs are 
essentially selfish and people join them for 


what they can get out of them. Not so 
with the MacDowell Club. True, its mem- 
bers get a great deal of good out of it, but 























The Old Mendelssohn Building, Now the 
Home of the MacDowell Club 


they join the club for what they can put 
into it. 

This altruistic body is described as “an 
association for the affiliation of the arts.” 
It was the idea of Edward MacDowell that 
artists were too self-centered, that they 
should rub up against the exponents of the 
other arts, to broaden their own. And to 
carry forward his life purpose, the club 
was formed to promote the arts of music, 
literature and the drama, painting, sculpture 
and architecture. It will be seen that the 
MacDowell Club is not primarily an or- 
ganization for musicians, but might aptly 
be called the Club-of-All-the-Arts. 

As clubs do, this group of people began 
to hold its meetings in Somebody Else’s 
house. The first gathering was in the studio 
of Eugene Heffley, the first president of the 
club. The critical and interpretative ele- 
ments of the musical world were repre- 
sented on the initial program by the in- 
teresting addresses of Henry T. Finck and 
the president. That was in 1906, and in 
March of that year the club went through 
the important operations of being incor- 
porated and of holding its first annual din- 
ner, which was given at the Westminster 
Hotel, because it was there that Mr. and 
Mrs. MacDowell were staying. On this oc- 
casion the number of impromptu speeches 
included those by Horatio Parker and Sig- 
ismond Stojowski. 

At the 1907 dinner the announcement was 
made of the formation of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, which had 
been created to receive and administer the 
splendid gift by Mrs. MacDowell of the 
MacDowell country place in  Peterboro, 
N. H., for the use of young artists. It was 
also told how the deed had been signed by 
Mrs. MacDowell with the pen with which 
her husband had composed the Sea Pieces, 
the New England Idyls and other charming 
music-poems characteristic of the ideal life 
they had lived together there. 

In the third season the club and its 
friends filled the Lyceum Theater, lent by 
its fellow member, Daniel Frohman, to hear 
a lecture by another member, Walter Dam- 
rosch, on Debussy’s opera, “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” which was shortly to be given at 





the Manhattan Opera House. Mr. Dam- 
rosch afterward repeated this lecture sev- 
eral times, but it was originally written for 
the MacDowell Club. 

At the end of this season the Board of 
directors decided that they must no longer 
impose upon the generosity of their friends, 
and they took club rooms in the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Building, which they oc- 
cupied for three years. 

The next innovation was the first Christ- 


mas festival at the Berkeley Theater in 
1908. The program included some old 
Christmas carols harmonized by Kurt 


Schindler and sung by a chorus made up 
of women members of the club. This was 
the origin of the MacDowell Chorus, which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Schindler, has 
already achieved such distinction that it is 
hard to realize that it is only three years 
old. 

Opening the fourth season was a recital 
by Mme. Louise Homer of Sidney Homer’s 
songs. This was followed by a series of 
six readings from American dramatists. 
The club is justly proud of the fact that 
the play chosen to open this course was 
“The Piper,” by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, read by the aythor. The play had 
not then been published, and it was several 
months later that it was chosen by the 
Stratford Committee, out of three hundred 
competitors, to receive the Shakespeare 





—Photo for Musitcat America by Joseph R. Gannon 

A Meeting of the Board of Directors in the MacDowell Club. From Left to Right: Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Emily Bur- 
bank, the Assistant Secretary, Caroline B. Dow, John W. Alexander, Frederick A. Stokes, Mrs. Sprague-Smith, Mrs. 
Ben Ali Haggin, August Lewis and Harold G. Henderson 


club such musical entertainment as Arthur 
Farwell in a program of his piano com- 
positions and songs; Mrs. Lola Carrier 
Worrell, of Denver, who gave a program 
of her compositions, and Esther and Mary 
White in an afternoon of Yuletide songs. 

One of the most interesting lines of work 
is that of the Drama Committee, which 
visits {he new dramatic productions and 
recommends those which it deems most 
worthy of support. The purpose is to en- 
courage dramatists to produce and man- 
agers to present artistic dramas by pledg- 
ing their support to them during the first 
ten days of any new production upon which 
the committee reports favorably. In sev- 
eral instances the committee has heard that 
its report has influenced the length of the 
play’s run in New York or its chances on 
the road. The general attitude of both 
managers and actors toward the work of 
the committee is growing steadily more 
sympathetic. The policy of absolutely re- 
fusing tickets or favors of any sort from 
managers has been abundantly justified by 
the results. If that is not practical altru- 
ism, what is? 

One of the plays recommended in the 
committee’s reports is nothing less than 
that riot-inspiring drama, “The Playboy of 
the Western World.” This recommenda- 
tion was not needed, however, for the pub- 
licity given to those riots brought out many 














The Exhibition Room, in Which 


prize of $1,500. The financial result of this 
course of readings was made the nucleus 
of the MacDowell Resident Fellowship in 


Dramatic Composition, which the club 
established. 
This MacDowell Fellowship brought 


practical results in the next season in the 
shape of a Christmas masque, “The Inter 
rupted Revels,” written for the last festival 
by the MacDowell Fellow in Dramatic 
Composition at Harvard for that year. 

It is by means of committees that the 


MacDowell Club accomplishes altruistic 
things: And the reason is that these com- 


mittees actually do something. For in 
stance there is the music committee. Dur- 
ing the current month it has set before the 


the Musical Programs Are Held 


people who came to see the riot, and re 
mained to enjoy the play. Among other 
performances approved by this committe¢ 
are the productions of the Drama Players, 
as well as “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” “Pass 
ersby” and “Disraeli.” Among the native 
pieces we find “The Return of Peter 
Grimm.” As a direct outcome of the work 
of the committee is the launchcing of the 
Drama League of America, which is ex 
tending the work in the West. 

Another phase of working for others is 
shown in the exhibitions arranged by the 
Committee on painting and _ sculpture 
They invite the participation of all Amer- 
ican artists in an endeavor to make their 
gallery as nearly as possible an open field 


for expression of the various movements 
in art, whether old or new. That is, the 
exhibitions are not limited to the artist 
members of the club who may have “ar- 
rived,” but include any artist whom they 
can reach by circular. There have been 
criticisms that some of the exhibitions were 
not up to past standards, but such critics 
overlook the fact that the club is not neces- 
sarily aiming at excellence of exhibitions, 
but primarily tryine to give rising artists 
a chance. 

Probably the noblest enterprise of the 
MacDowell Club is the way in which it 
conducts Peterboro House, the Summer 
retreat, where devotees of the various arts 
inay go for rest or work. There, in “Deep 
Woods,” where MacDowell wrote all the 
music of the last five years of his working 
life, “artists working in varied fields may 
learn fully to appreciate the fundamental 
unity of the separated arts,” so runs the 
deed of gift. That it may in no sense be 
looked upon as a charitable institution a 
nominal fee is charged those who avail 
themselves of its privileges. Last Summer 
a musical festival was given for the com- 
munity, in which such visiting artists as 
\dele Krueger, George Harris, Jr., and 
Gwilym Miles took part, in addition to the 
local MacDowell Choral Club. Mr. Mac- 
Dowell believed that every community had 
much latent talent ard blasé city dwellers 
would have been surprised at the beautiful 
pageant given at Peterboro the Summer 
hefore last on the natural out-of-door 
‘tage. 

Once more the club celebrated moving 
day this year, when they re-established 
their collective Lares and Penates at No. 
108 West Fifty-fifth street. Their home 
is in the Mendelssohn Building, originally 
occupied by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
and for the last few years resounding with 
the harmonies of the University Glee Club. 

On the first floor we find the Old Eng- 
lish tea room a busy place on busy days. 
Coyly hidden in the corner is a placard 
with the levend “lea 15 Cents” and the 
white-capped matron is far from hidden, 
hut alwavs ready to serve madame. In the 
rear of the floor is the large gallery or 
concert hall, whose lighting and acoustic 
advantages make it admirable for exhibi 
tions or recitals. This room was decorated 
hy Edwin H. Denby, and the rest of the 
house by Mrs. Mason C. Davidge. In the 
hall there is a plaster cast of George Grey 
Barnard’s “Brotherly Love”; and over the 
tea room mantle a bronze of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, which Helen Farnsworth Mears 
did at Peterboro in the last year of the 
composer’s life. 

On the upper floor one finds the stunning 
board room in brown, the women’s dressing 
room in dainty pink and white, and the sec- 
retary’s office. 

As usual John W. Alexander is the pres- 
ident of the club this year and Mrs. Ben 
Ali Haggin is again the charming and in- 
defatigable third vice-president and leading 
spirit, such as eVery club needs. The other 
officers include Walter Cook, Henry de 
Forest Baldwin, Frederick A. Stokes and 
Miss Dow, the secretary. As members -f 
the advisory board the clu!) has the musical 
guidance of such authorities as Teresa Car- 
refio, George W. Chadwick, Philip Hale, 
James G. Huneker, Horatio Parker and 
Frederick A. Stock. And among the club 
members are enough musical celebrities to 
fill a small sized directory. It is just such 
influences that are making the MacDowell 
Club a real power in the cultivation of the 
Arts 
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WULLNER RETURNS 
FROM VAUDEVILLE 


Lieder Singer at His Best in His 
Only New York 
Recital 


His vaudeville experiment successfully 
consummated and on the eve of his return 
to Europe, Dr. Ludwig Willner gave his 
one and only New York song recital of the 
season, in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon. The audience was not of the largest 
—the week before Christmas always shows 
a falling off in concert attendance—but in 
this case it was the absent ones who were 


much more deserving of sympathy than the 
artist. The program which the unforget- 
- table lieder interpreter offered contained 
nothing with which he had not regaled 
his admirers in the past. It began with a 
Schubert group which included such gems 
as “Der Leiermann,” “Erlking,”’ “Forelle” 
and “Im Griinen” and contained’ besides 
such mastersongs as Brahms’s “Minnelied,” 
Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht,” “Auftrage,” 
“Widmung” and the “Two Grenadiers’— 
this last an encore. Other things there 
were, such as Posa’s “Handkuss,” Wolf’s 
“Rattenfanger” and “Feuerreiter,” Sinding’s 
“Ein Weib” and Kaun’s “Der Sieger” be- 
sides some Strauss songs, far less notable 
in musical value than as matters wond- 
rously vivified and dignified by the magic 
of the baritone’s moving and emotional art. 

It is obviously late in the day to rhapso- 
dize over this art, but it requires not a 
little constraint to bridle one’s enthusiasm. 
Let it be said, however, that in spite of a 
slight hoarseness Dr. Wiillner stirred his 
hearers to the depths of the soul quite as 
irresistibly as in earlier days. His “Erl- 
king” remains unsurpassable, his “Forelle” 
is the quintessence of subtle humor, his 
“Widmung” draws the tears to one’s eyes 
in its sheer uplift and soaring ecstasy, his 
“Ein Weib” enfolds a world of sardonic 
bitterness. In a similar superlative strain 
might one thus catalogue every item of the 
program. 

Coenraad Bos, the accompanist, shared 
the singer’s honors, as usual. 

A special vote of thanks is due M. H. 
Hanson for his enterprise in bringing Dr. 
Willner to New York for this appearance. 
He is the man who, despite many handi- 
caps, introduced the Wiillner art to Ameri- 
cans about four years ago. oi 2. Fs 


RUSSIAN DANCERS OFFER 
TSCHAIKOWSKY NOVELTY 


Return to Metropolitan with Mlle. Gelt- 
zer as Mordkin’s New Partner— 
A Well Chosen Program 


The Russian ballet appeared for the first 
time this season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Tuesday afternoon. Mikail 
Mordkin was there, but Pavlowa was not, 
her place being taken by Katerina Gelt- 
zer, who proved. herself a worthy succes- 
sor. Mlle. Geltzer’s technic is excellent 
and, while not as delicate as Pavlowa in 
appearance, she displays imagination and in- 
telligence. Mr. Mordkin, too, was at his 
best and charmed his audience quite as 
completely as usual. 

The feature of the afternoon 
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presentation of Tschaikowsky’s ballet, the 
“Lake of the Swans.” It is romantic and 
picturesque in plot and scenically it was a 
pleasing representation. The music, often 
suggestive of Wagner, is not of Tschai- 
kowsky’s best, though it was well worth 
hearing. The orchestral playing was often 
inclined to roughness and lack of finish. 

After the “Lake of the Swans” came a 
series of short divertissements. ' Among 
those who appeared in these were Alexan- 
der Volinine and Bronislawa Pajitzkaja, the 
latter dancing to the music of Grieg’s 
“Anitra’s Dance.” Another remarkable feat- 
ure of this section of the program was 
the remarkable dancing of Katerina Gelt- 
zer and Mr. Mordkin in a number desig- 
nated merely as “Etude.” It is a sort of 
bacchanale and brought a whirlwind of 
applause from the large audience. It is 
undoubtedly destined to be one of the 
favorite pieces of Mlle. Geltzer’s réper- 
toire. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
BY ART SOCIETY 


Frank Damrosch Leads His Chorus 
in Appropriate Holiday 
Program 








The first concert of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, given in Carnegie Hall last Tues- 
day evening, attracted an audience of very 
large size. The stage was decorated with 
the customary Christmas greens and reds 
and the program was also designed for the 
holiday season. It included several Pales- 
trina numbers—a “Salve Regina,” ‘“Inno- 
centes pro Christo” and madrigal, “O Gen- 


tle Death”—an old “Hymn to St. Cecilia” 
harmonized by Guilmant, two lovable French 
Christmas carols, the “Benedictus” from 
Liszt’s “Missa Choralis,” Brahms’s “An die 
Heimat,” Cornelius’s “Thron der Liebe,” 
several other part songs by Schumann and 
Herzogenberg and a motet by Vittoria. 

Under Frank Damrosch the chorus sang 
with good tone and commendable shading, 
on the whole, and it was warmly acclaimed. 
The familiar French folksong, “Chanson 
Joveuse de Noel,” was sung with so much 
daintiness and charm that a repetition was 
insisted upon. The austere Palestrina mu- 
sic is apt to grow tiresome unless served 
in very moderate quantities, but it was in- 
teresting to hear the Liszt “Benedictus,” 
which is music quite as devotional as Pal- 
estrina’s in character but with the added 
advantage of modern harmonization. 

A word of praise must be spoken for 
Henriette Michelson, who played the piano 
accompaniment in the Brahms piece with 
sympathy and artistic results. H. FF. F. 





Many Artists Sing Alexander Russell’s 
Songs 


The songs of Alexander Russell have 
been meeting with success both this and 
last season, finding places on the programs 
of many of our leading concert singers. 
His recent songs, all published by the John 
Church Co., include “The Sacred Fire,” 
“Expectation,” “Elegy on the Death of a 
Mad Dog,” and a setting of Heine’s “Wenn 
ich in deine Augen seh’.” His setting of 
Sidney Lanier’s “Sunset,” published last 
season, has taken a standing place in the 
répertoire of American singers and is con- 
sidered by many one of the finest songs of 
recent years. Among the singers who are 
at present using his songs are Florence 
Hinkle, Anna Case of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Rita Fornia of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Nina Dimitrieff, 
Lorene Rogers-Wells, sopranos; Margaret 
Keyes, Mary Jordan, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Florence Mulford, contraltos; John 
Barnes Wells, Reed Miller, Ellison Van 
Hoose, Charles Hackett and Paul Dufault, 
tenors, and Reinald Werrenrath, Frank 
Croxton, Morton Adkins and Harry Wel- 
don, baritones and bassos. 





The Tours of Mary Cheney 


During February and March Mary Che- 
ney, noted for her interpretation of Welsh 
songs and Old English ballads, is to make 
a tour of the South. Her itinerary will 
include the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
In April Miss Cheney returns to take up 
her tour of New England and to fill a 
number of festival and recital engagements 
in the cities of the Middle West. 
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GIVES. LONDON 17S 
FIRST “HERODIADB” 


Another 





Hammerstein Scores 
Success—Americans in 
His Company 


Lonpon, Dec. 16.—Increased prosperity 
has come to Oscar Hammerstein during 
this, the fifth week of opera at the London 
Opera House, for the box office has shown 
improved receipts for all performances. 
The house will be closed next week, the 
week before Christmas, but there will be 
eight performances during Christmas week, 
in five of which Felice Lyne, the sensation 
of the season, will be heard. She will sing 
twice in “Tales of Hoffmann,” twice in 
“Lucia” and once in “Rigoletto.” She has 
in rehearsal the part of the Juggler in 
Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
In an interview this week Miss Lyne says: 

“It may interest Americans to know that 
{ owe everything in my voice production to 
an American, d’Aubigny, whose real name 
is Dabney, and who belongs to the well- 
known Virginia family of that name.” 

The work of American singers has been 
by all standards the great feature of the 
Hammerstein season thus far. Mr. Ham- 
merstein says that the reason American 
singers are coming to the front so remark- 
ably is that they come “from a robust na- 
tion possessing an ungovernable spirit and 
consequently do not give up so quickly as 
others in the fearful struggle necessary to 
obtain prominence. Then they live tem- 
perately. and are chock-full of enthusiasm.” 

Besides Miss Lyne, the American singers 
of the London Opera House include Or- 


‘ville Harrold, the tenor, who has created 


a sensation only less than that of Miss 
Lyne because he was better known from his 
work in America and more was expected 
of him. Mr. Harrold hopes soon to be able 
to appear in “Traviata,” “Favorita” and 
“The Barber of Seville’ and regrets Mr. 
Hammerstein’s inability to produce such 
other operas as “Aida,” “Tosca” and “Bo- 
héme,” which would give him a_ better 
chance to establish his versatility. 

Mr. Pollock made his début this after- 
noon in the title role of “Faust.” He comes 
from Galesburg, IIl., and was encouraged to 
study in Paris by Mme. Sembrich, who 
heard him when he was singing at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. He ap- 
peared at the Paris Opéra Comique and 
iater in Italy and at the Stockholm Royal 
Opera. New York has heard him in “Hans, 
the Flute Player,” in which he impersonated 
the yellow-haired poet. 

That royalty has set the seal of approval 
upon the Hammerstein Opera was evident 
last night when the Princess Victoria, sis- 
ter of King George, and numerous other 
representatives of courf circles, attended 
the first performance of Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade.’ The performance itself was made 
the occasion for almost as great a demon- 
stration as that which attended the opening 
night. 

Lina Cavalieri was the Salomé, making 
her first appearance in London since she 
was at Covent Garden several years ago. 
Her voice showed considerable improve- 
ment since then and she was warmly wel- 
comed, as was also Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
who made her London début and sang 
Hérodiade with such warm, powerful and 
colorful tones as to win her a most im- 
pressive demonstration. The greatest hon- 
ors of the performance, however, went to 
Maurice Renaud, who never in his life gave 
more remarkable proof of his great artistry. 
Altogether, it was another evening of un- 
adulterated triumph for Hammerstein. 





Mme. Tetrazzini III 


Illness, which detained her in Boston. 
prevented the scheduled appearance of 
Mme. Tetrazzini at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


on Thursday evening of this week. “Tos- 
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ca,” with Mme. Destinn, Caruso and Amato, 
was substituted. 

It is announcéd that Mme. Matzenauer 
will sing Orfeo in “Orfeo and Euridice” 
for the first time at the Metropelitan on 
Christmas night. 





A GIFTED CONTRALTO 





Mildred Potter Winning a High Place 
Among Concert Artists 


One of the soloists in the performance 
of “The Messiah” by the Mozart Club of 
Pittsburgh, at Carnegie Hall, on Decem- 
ber 28, will be Mildred Potter, who is 
rapidly coming to the front as a contralto. 
Her place among the foremost concert 
artists was established at the Maine Fes- 
tival last Summer. 
This .was immedi- 
ately followed by a 
re-engagement to 
sing the “Messiah” 
with the Coltmbia 
University Exten- 
sion Choral Soci- 
ety. And her splen- 
did success here 
resulted in a second 
re-engagement to 
sing in the. “Re- 
quiem.” Miss Pot- 
ter also made a fine 
impression in her 
second appearance 
with the Rubinstein 
Club, and her book- 
ings for the season are marty and impor- 
tant. Miss Potter’s voice is a true contral- 
to, and not a mezzo. The contralto with 
both high and low tones of sufficient volume 
is seemingly rare and its possessor is as- 
sured of a future, especially if good musi- 
cianship accompanies the vocal talents. 











Mildred Potter 





Persinger’s Triumph in Berlin 


The following cablegram was received by 
M. H. Hanson on Tuesday: “Louis Per- 
singer splendid success Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra.” 





Russian Balalaika Musicians Sail 


Twenty-four members of the Balalaika 
Orchestra sailed for Southampton on Fri- 
day of last week. Vassily Andreeff, the 
conductor, said that the members of his 
company were happy .over their reception 
in the various places visited in the United 
States, and he was himself much gratified. 
The orchestra will play in London and then 
return to St. Petersburg. 
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MAUD POWBLL'S ART 
STIRS MINNEAPOLIS 


Soloist with Oberhoffer Orches- 
tra—Fine Reading of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “ Fifth ” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 16.—Emil Oberhoffer 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
received a veritable ovation at the con- 
clusion of the performance of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, played last evening 
at the regular concert in the Auditorium. 
Mr. Oberhoffer was called out a half dozen 
times and finally had the orchestra rise and 
also acknowledge the applause. It was a 
magnificent performance of the great work 
and lifted the entire audience to emotional 
heights seldom scaled. Never has the or- 
chestra responded so fully to the tempera- 
ment and spirit of the conductor, and from 
a technical standpoint the difficult music 
was given in an almost faultless manner. 
Mr. Oberhoffer conducted without a score 
and his reading was clear and eloquent. 

The opening number was 
“Donna Diana” Overture, which was heard 
for the first time in Minneapolis. It is an 
interesting work and has much swing and 
dash. The other number by the orchestra 
was “The Culprit Fay,” by Henry Hadley, 
which was played with charm and grace. 

Maud Powell was the soloist and she was 
given a fine reception. Her work was mas- 
terly and she played like the great artist 
that she is. Her number was “Symphonie 
Ispagnol,” by Lalo, and at its conclusion 
she was given many recalls. For encore 
she played “The Brook,’ by Boisdeffre, 
with H. J. Williams, the harpist of the or- 
chestra, as accompanist. 

Willy Lamping, the first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist at the popular 
concert last Sunday afternoon. This was 
Mr. Lamping’s first appearance as soloist 
since he became a member of the orchestra 
this season, and the audience gave him a 
cordial welcome. He played Variations on 
a Rococo Theme, by Tschaikowsky. The 
performance showed that Mr. Lamping is 
a thorough musician. A novelty on the 
program was a ‘cello quartet, which gave 
“Serenade,” by Steinlein, and “Gavotte,” by 
Klengel. E. B. 


$5 FOR SAINT-SAENS ARIA 
Schumann-Heink Will Have to Pay It, 
Says French Society 


Mme. Schumann-Heink owes the French 
Society of Authors, Composers and Pub 
lishers of Music the sum of $5. At any 
rate, the society says she does. She owes 
it, according to the society, because she sang 
that old battle-horse of contraltos, “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Sunday night, December 
10. Ovide Robillard, representative of the 
society in New York, pronoses to collect 1t. 

“Mme. Schumann-Heink will pay,” he 
said, “just as other singers have paid. Mary 
Garden, for instance, last >pring, paid the 
society $300 for the use of the copyrighted 
songs of French composers after her con- 


cert tour. Maggie Teyte paid the other 
day tor using our songs. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s manager has assured us that she 


will pay. 

“We ask only $5 a work, which is half 
what the law allows. vvhen there are more 
than two copyright numbers on a program 
we ask only $10. The royalties are never 
more than that sum,” 

M. Robillard was asked if he did not 
fear that singers would drop the copy 
righted songs if compelled to pay $5 for 
singing them. 

“Singers do not select songs because they 
respect the composer or for any other rea- 
son than that they are suited to their voices 
and style,” was the reply. “They will be 
willing to pay the fee when they must. The 
royalty is claimed only when the music is 
performed for a profit.” 





Mr. Heinemann in Milwaukee Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 18.—Alexander Heine- 
mann, the German lieder singer, who on 
two former occasions has delighted Mil- 
waukee concert goers, rendered an excel- 
lent program of ballads at the first of the 
series of recitals at the Deutscher Club, 
Milwaukee's most exclusive social organiza- 
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HAROLD BAUER AT CLOSE RANGE—SKETCHED AT HIS NEW YORK RECITAL 























The lover of sensationalism will find little to interest him In the attitude of Harold Bauer at the keyboard. 
and mannerisms, Mr. Bauer is the very antithesis of such a player as de Pachmann, for 


instance, 


As regards strange motions 
and his audiences see in him nothing 


more than a serious, scholarly person, always wrapped in profound contemplation of the music he is producing, no matter whether the 
character of this music be fiery, humorous, serious or sad. 





tion. The excellent piano accompaniment 
of Herr Mandelbaum added considerably 
to the musical results. M. N. S. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Admired by 
Cleveland Audience 


The Philadelphia 
Pohlig director, appeared 
for the first time in the Cleveland Sym 
phony course on Wednesday last. The pro- 
gram listed Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Over- 
ture, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and the 
Tschaikowsky “1812” Overture. The East- 
ern visitors. were greeted with enthusiasm. 
Pohlig’s dignified yet spirited manner was 
much admired and the orchestra won the 
heartiest applause of the season as it rose 
to share the honors after the symphony. 
Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, was soloist, and his performance of 
the Tschaikowsky “Variations on a Rococo 
Theme” was greatly enjoyed. His tone 
was of a fine auality, and his technic of the 
highest finish. It is hoped that the Phila 
delphia band may become a permanent part 
of the Winter symphony series. This or 
chestra is certainly one of the greatest in 
the country. A. B. 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 16 
Orchestra, Carl 





Be1 ‘n Opera Engagement for Philadel- 
phian 


3ERLIN, Dec. 16.—Burton Piersol, a 
young Philadelphia singer, has obtained an 
engagement at the Royal Opera. He has 
been studying for the last year in this city 
under Mme. Schoen-Rene. 
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THEATER ORGAN DEDICATED 


Initial Program on Instrument Installed 
for “Ben Hur” Production 


organ, to be used in the pro- 
duction of “Ben Hur,” which opens at the 
New Amsterdam heater, New York, on 
December 23, was dedicated on Friday aft- 
ernoon of last week in a program played 
and sung by Charles Gilbert Spross, Paul 
Dufault, Gardner Lamson, Shanna Cum- 
mings, Rosa Linde and George W. Need- 
ham. An audience of musical and theat- 
rical people approved of the new organ and 
enjoved the concert. 

To exhibit the possibilities of the new 
instrument Mr. Spross chose a program ot 
ereat variety, running from the “William 
Tell” Overture to MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Especially interesting was a selec- 
tion from “Ben Hur,” which had been re- 
vised by the composer, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, ‘sO as to unite the organ , 
orchestra. In Mr. Lamson’s dramatic sing- 
ing of the Prologue to “Pagliacci” the or- 
ean was united with the piano, providing 
an accompaniment of considerable power 
After Mr. Spross had assisted Mr. Dufault 
in his rendering of the prayer from Mas 
senet’s “Le Cid,” the organist was called to 
the stage and proved to be equally at home 


The new 


Rose.” 


with the 


at the piano as he accompanied the French 
tenor’s vigorous singing of Bruno Huhn’s 
“Invictus.” 


Busy Season for John Hermann Loud, 
Organist 


Boston, Dec. 18.—Recent engagements 
for John Hermann Loud, concert organist, 
included a recital in the Winchester, Mass., 
Unitarian Church yesterday, at which Mrs, 
Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, .was_ the 
singer. Mr. Loud will open the new organ 
at the Marblehead, Mass., Church next 
Wednesday evening and will also play a 
recital at the opening of the new organ in 
Masonic Temple, Pawtucket, R. I., Thurs- 
day. He is giving his usual series of re- 
citals at his own church in Newton Center, 
Mass., and has an unusually large number 
of promising pupils this season. 





Resigns When “Rosenkavalier” Role Is 
Refused Her 


3ERLIN, Dec. 16—Mme. Orndt-Ober, of 
the Kaiser’s Opera, has submitted her 
resignation because she was not allowed 
to sing the principal role in “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” It is said that she has accepted 
an engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York. 
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Louis C. Elson, in Boston Daily Advertiser. 

And Kathleen Parlow made a sweeping success 
of the work. We have recently eulogized the 
work of this excellent artist. Suffice it to say 
that she rose to her own high level on this oc- 
casion. She has a most sympathetic tone. Her 
intonation is always pure even in the highest po- 
sitions. Her harmonics are brilliant. Her free 
bowing results in a breadth of tone, especially 
on the G string, that is noble. 


The Philadelphia Record. 

Kathleen Parlow, who was the soloist of the 
evening, is a welcome artist on the Academy 
stage. Her playing of the Bruch “Fantasia on 
Scottish Airs” was another revelation of her su- 
preme command of the violin. In the hands of 
most*violinists the Scottish Fantasia is not as in- 
teresting as many other violin works. Miss Par- 
low, however, plays it so beautifully that it takes 
on new dignity and meaning, and is almost as ac- 
ceptable as greater things. She was brought out 
several times, but the inexorable law of the Bos- 
ton aggregation forbids encores, so her many 
warm admirers had to be content to await a more 
favorable time. 


The Washington Post. 

Much interest centered on Kathleen Parlow’s 
appearance with the orchestra, and she received 
the most enthusiastic applause after her playing 
of Saint-Saens’ concerto in B minor, for violin 
and orchestra. It would be absurd to talk 
“technic” or to express a conservative opinion of 
Miss Parlow’s playing. She is master of herself, 
technic, memory and intonation. 


The Baltimore Sun. 

Miss Parlow is a young violinist endowed with 
strong musical feelings. She plays with grace 
and charm, and, possessed of an exceedingly flex- 
ible wrist, produces a warm, pure and sympathetic 
tone. The composition she selected is grateful 
for a performer and intensely satisfying to an 
audience, if interestingly played. The fact that 
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RECITAL IN JORDAN HALL, 
BOSTON, DEC. 13, 1911 


Hl. T. Parker, in 
The Boston Transcript. 


Her coolness has given perhaps the sense 
of form and line that made her playing of 
Bach’s Chaconne seem like sculptured re- 
lief in tones—sculpture with life throbbing 
in it like Rodin’s—to which the sculptor- 
violinist at each turn of the music was add- 
ing new curves, new surfaces, new group- 
ings. Bach wrote with white fire in this 
Chaconne and Miss Parlow so played. The 
music had its magnificence, in spite of its 
reticence; its freedom in spite of its formal 
intricacy. ~ 

The same fire warmed the declamation 
at the beginning of Saint-Saéns’s finale and 
heated the rhythm of the Hungarian 
dances. 


Philip Hale, in 
The Boston Herald. 


A brilliant player, she is musically gifted, 
as well as the possessor of an impeccable 
technic. Her toning is skilled, she has at 
her command a variety of tonal color, she 
is sensitive in the matter of nuances and 
her performance is for the most part virile. 

Her successive trills in Tartini’s Sonata 
were remarkable for evenness and rapidity 
and marked brilliance, and distinguished 
her playing of the concerto. 

Miss Parlow’s double stopping was par- 
ticularly fine, and she was heard to great 
advantage in the Chaconne and _ shorter 
pieces. 








KATHLEEN 


PARLOW 


The 


Distinguished 
Young Violinist 


Her: overwhelming success 
as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on its 
entire tour, which began in 
Worcester, 
28 and closed in Cambridge, 
14, is reflected 
following notices: 


Mass., on Nov. 


in the 


she received a hearty ovation after each move- 
ment and a still more enthusiastic one at the con- 
clusion of the work, speaks volumes for her 
work. 


W. J. Henderson in The Sun, New York. 

Miss Parlow’s sweeping style, the magnificent 
boldness of her bow arm, her brilliant and un- 
erring finger technic and her masculinity of per- 
formance again made their usual impression. 
The resources of violin tone she explores pretty 
thoroughly, and all the way from her sonorous 
low scale (when not pressed) to her full-blooded 
harmonics she calls from her instrument the 
most generous of its sounds. 


Richard Aldrich, in The Times, New York. 

Miss Parlow, violinist, again played as soloist. 
She gave Bruch’s “Fantasia on Scottish Airs.” 
Miss Parlow, who is responsible for one of the 
previous performances, plays it with a splendid 
nerve and gusto, with fine tone and finished 
technic. It is the ripest and most artistic per- 
formance that Miss Parlow has given here; and 
it is in many respects violin playing of the high- 
est rank. It seems clearer at every appearance 
she makes that a place is reserved for her among 
the masters. 


The Springfield Republican. 

Miss Kathleen Parlow quickly showed herself, 
as she did at the musical festival last May, for 
an artist of fine and rare quality. But this fan- 
tasia cannot be called a work of genius, while 
Kathleen Parlow is an artist who merits no less. 
She herself has something very like genius, which 
shows in her playing even of a relatively inferior 
work. Her technic is admirable, but for a young 
player to have technic is not remarkable—youth 
is the time for exploits of virtuosity. But it is 
remarkable indeed for so youthful a player to 
have such absolute artistic mastery, such com- 
plete self-expression and so much to express. 
She assuredly belongs with the first flight, and 
with such accomplishments at her age, one can 
hardly set a limit to what she may yet do. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 


By Special Arrangement Concert Direction, Daniel Mayer, London, England. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


The German critic Pfohl says that the 
secret of the art of Ludwig Willner, who 
has just finished a most successful tour of 
California and appeared, as you know, this 
week at a song recital in New York, is that 
he apparently himself goes through the 
events depicted in the songs he sings. 

This, as Henry T. Finck points out in 
the Evening Post, is “like being at a seance 
at which Wiillner is the medium, through 
whom the poet and the composer speak to 
the audience.” 

I cannot agree either with the eminent 
German critic or with the eminent New 
York critic. 

While I will readily admit that with all 
interpreters of the Wiillner type the psy- 
chical plays a large part, at the same time 
I think there is a stronger reason to ac- 
count for Dr. Wiillner’s success, which, as 
you know, he has made in spite of serious 
limitations in the way of voice and per- 
sonal appearance. 

To my thinking Dr. Willner moves his 
audiences as he does, because he considers 
songs from the right point of view, namely, 
as poems set to music and not as music to 
which words are an unimportant accom- 
paniment. 

From this it logically follows that Dr. 
Wiillner makes these poems live. He makes 
them tell their story to a musical setting. 

To him the poem is the jewel—the mu- 
sic the embellishment; and he does not do 
as ninety-nine singers out of a hundred do 
with such compositions—make the embel- 
lishment or setting the main thing and al- 
most ignore the jewel. 

From time to time I have tested my the- 
ory with singers, whom I have begged to 
take the songs that they thought they could 
render best and learn the words of these 
songs (which, in many cases, I found they 
knew only imperfectly) learn them so that 
they could recite them without any mistake 
whatever, recite them in such a way as to 
win an audience of intelligent and cultured 
people, because the audience would get the 
story, the plot, of the poem which the poet 
or writer desired to tell. Then, I suggested, 
that when they had mastered the poem it- 
self, as a recitation, they should take up the 
music by itself. When they had mastered 
that, they should combine the music and the 
poem and watch the effect. _ 

What was it that made five thousand 
people wait in the Metropolitan after the 
opera was over, on the chance of hearing 
Patti sing “Home Sweet Home”? It was 
not merely her wonderful voice, or her col- 
oratura singing, because she had the good 
taste never to embellish that song. It was 
her art, which consisted in bringing out 
every single word and syllable of the words 
of the poem. In her hands, and from her 
throat, it became a prayer—something 
beautiful, unique—the possibilities of which 
the people who had heard that song a thou- 
sand times had never dreamed of till then. 
It was something never to be forgotten! 

That is why I say I think that Dr. Wiull- 
ner’s success, in spite of his great limita- 
tions, lies in the fact that he does not take 
a song and brine out the vocal part, thereby 
making it rather a musical exercise than the 
rendition of a composition in which poet 
and musician have combined their forces— 
but he gives to the poetry—to the sentiment 
—to the purpose of the poem, its full 
measure of strength, and so creates an in- 
terpretation which lives in the minds of the 
hearers as not one by any other singer ever 
did before him. 

* * * 

A charming Miss said to me the other 
night, “Who is that Jekyll-Hyde looking 
gentleman over there with the black hair?” 

“That is Mr. Kurt Schindler,” I replied, 
“a man who is coming rapidly ahead in the 
world of music. He was, for a season or 
two, concertmeister at the Metropolitan, is 


conductor of the MacDowell Chorus, which 
has given some notable performances al- 
ready, then he is one of the principal read- 
ers of manuscript for the great music house 
of Schirmer, and besides this he has found 
time to write some particularly charming 
and graceful songs, not to forget his ac- 
complishment, as one of the best accom- 
panists in the country, for does not beauti- 
ful Alma Gluck, the operatic singer, prefer 
him to all others?” 

Unlike most musicians, you can talk on 
almost any subject with Schindler—though 
| would advise you, for some time to come, 
not to mention Wolff-Ferrari’s “Vita Nu- 
ova” to him, as it might cause either an 
explosion or a collapse on his part, for you 
know, Schindler had announced the pro- 
duction of “Vita Nuova” apropos to Wolff- 
Ferrari’s coming to this country to attend 
the first performance of his “Donne Cu- 
riose,”’ which you know the Metropolitan 
is to give very shortly. 

After the announcement was made, with 
Mme. Alda, Gatti-Casazza’s wife, and Am- 
ato as the principal singers, it was suddenly 
discovered that the Metropolitan people had 
determined to produce “Vita Nuova” them- 
selves. 

This led to considerable misunderstand- 
ing and controversy, the abandonment of 
the scheme by Schindler, and it is said to 
have finally resulted in Gatti-Casazza when 
he met Schindler in the lobby of the Metro- 
politan breaking from the Sphinx-like 
silence he has maintained ever since 
he came to New York and delivering 
an oration in English, German, French, 
Spanish and Italian, which lasted for 
twenty-five minutes and left—not him— 
but Kurt Schindler—speechless ! 

+ + * 


Glad indeed was I that William J. Hen- 
derson, in last Sunday’s Sun, scored those 
who are all the time reminding people of the 
age of singers, especially of prima donnas. 
As if that had anything to do with it! 
Even if what they said were true, which, 
as Mr. Henderson points out, generally is 
not. 

Some people who want to appear to know 
all that has happened in the musical world 
for years are very found of saying: 

“Oh, I can remember her when she sang 
in the Academy of Music so and so many 
years ago. Why, bless me—she must be 
over sixty, getting on to seventy!” 

When perhaps the lady is still in her 
prime, and has not reached the age of 
forty-five, when most singers are in their 
prime. Indeed, there are a good many 
singers who are still doing splendid work 
when they have long passed the first half 
century. 

Mr. Henderson quotes Mme. Nordica as 
an instance. There are people who insist 
that she is much older than she really is 
When Gilmore gave his “Peace Jubilee” in 
Boston Nordica sang. That is true, but 
she was a very young girl then. 

Apropos of singers who are well on in 
years, and who are still singing better than 
many of the newcomers, Mr. Henderson 
instances Lilli Lehman. 

Take Mme. Gadski. Perfectly true that 
she has a daughter who is about sixteen, 
and that she has been before the public a 
good many years now. But for all that 
Mme. Gadski is not yet in her prime as a 
woman, though she has reached her prime 
as a singer, as all those who have heard 
her the last two seasons realize. 

Louis Homer is another in. the same 
class. 

If there is anything that is worth noting 
with regard to this question of the age of 
singers, it is that so manv of them, with a 
few exceptions, like Patti, had to wait for 
ten or fifteen or twenty years till the man- 
agers, as well as the public, discovered their 
extraordinary and exceptional abilities! 

Writing of Henderson reminds me that 
the New York Sun has just changed hands. 
Mr. William C. Reick, whose career in jour- 
nalism has been one of phenomenal success, 
having purchased the controlling interest 
from the widow of the late William Laffan, 
who, in turn, had bought it from Paul 
Dana, the son of the late Charles Dana, 
who, as you know, made the Sun a prom- 
inent figure in American journalism. 

Mr. Reick, after an ordinary course as a 
newspaper man, by his enterprise and abil- 
ity, attracted the attention of James Gor- 
don Bennett, who made him city editor of 
the Herald, with which he was connected 
for a number of years. After that Mr. 
Reick was made president of the Herald 
company when it was made into a corpora- 
tion, and was virtually Mr. Bennett’s per- 
sonal representative. He left the Herald 
and went over to the New York Times, in 
which he bought a minority interest, and 
became particularly identified with its Sun- 
day paper and the reorganization of its 
foreign departments. 

Mr. Reicx took a prominent share in the 
recent extraordinary evolution of the New 
York Times, which, from a moderate, high- 
class circulation, has become a leading 
factor not only in metropolitan journalism 
but in the national and European newspaper 
world, with a wonderful growth in circula- 


tion and influence. It is by many regarded 
as the ne plus ultra of American jour- 
nalism. 

Now that Mr. Reick has full possession 
of the Sun it is to be hoped that he will 
leave the incumbents of the musical de- 
partment where they are. 

Mr. Henderson has made a national rep- 
utation, and by many is considered the 
ablest musical critic, certainly in vocal mu- 
sic, in the country. Mr. Henderson’s crit- 
icism is always valuable, though sometimes 
inclined to be severe. His special articles 
on Sunday have become a feature of that 
paper, and there is scarcely a musician of 
any standing who does not take the Sun 
to read them. 

As for Mr. William B. Chase, of the 
Evening Sun, he also has made a feature 
of the musical column so great that you 
will find the paper in the homes of musical 
people who are not interested in politics or 
in other matters generally treated on by 
our daily press. Bright, caustic, always en- 
tertaining, Mr. Chase has. worthily lived up 
to the reputation of the Sun, which, espe- 
cially among newspaper men, is that of 
being the smartest, brightest paper in the 
United States. 

I presume Mr. Reick will make some 
changes. One that I would suggest to him 
is that, particularly with the Evening Sun, 
he abolish small type and lead more of the 
matter. The logic of my request is that 
the evening papers are read with only from 
sixty to seventy per cent of the light that 
people get during the day. They are+read 
in cars, trains, homes; but there is another 
reason why the Sun should throw out the 
small type. That is, that it always has ap- 
pealed, particularly to the more intelligent 
class in the community, and the greater the 
intelligence, let me tell Mr. Reick, the 
worse the eyesight, for to become intel- 
ligent you have to use your eyes more than 
those who resemble cabbages in the mo- 
notony of their existence! 


x ok x 
Sweet Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, con- 
tinues her phenomenal success wherever she 


goes. Do you remember how modestly this 
little lady came into town, with but little 
advance notices, interviews or pictures, and 
low and behold! the morning after her ap- 
pearance she was acknowledged as an 
artist of the first rank and as such she has 
maintained herself ever since. 

I often think that genuine talent may be 
temporarily obscured or misjudged when it 
is over-heralded, in advance. 

I can remember, many years ago, when 
Moritz and Max Strakosch were two great 
hgures in the musical world. Moritz had 
brought to New York a charming singer 
from Europe by the name of Belocca—the 
one of the beautiful eyes. He heralded her 
as a combination of Patti and Lucca, and 
as all the bovs of the press, myself included, 
were anxious to do Moritz a good turn we 
wrote her up in advance accordingly, with 
the result that there was an audience on the 
first night which would not have been satis 
fied had an angel from heaven appeared on 
the stage and sang to them. 

People had simply been worked up to 
too high a pitch of expectation. The re- 
sult was that a charming artist, a more 
than respectable talent, a beautiful voice, a 
lovely girl, fell down because it was im- 
possible to meet the expectations that had 
been aroused by the press. 

Much better is it to begin quietly and 
modestly and await the verdict of the 
critics, who. if often overworked and some- 
times, therefore, inclined to be sarcastic 
with mediocrities, never let an occasion 
pass to proclaim as first-class a talent 
worthy of annlause and support. 

x * * 

Two musicians were desperately hard up, 
because they had not done much business— 
and even for that they had not been paid! 
‘The rent was long overdue, the credit of 
the place where thev ate was getting on its 
last legs—something had to be done! 

They had a friend, a painter, who came 
in and bewailed that he had just received 
a job to make some extensive repairs to 
the frescoing of a church, but that he could 
not accept, as he had to leave town. One 
of the musicians begged him to turn the 
job over to him, savine that in early life 


he had studied as a painter, and he felt 
sure he could fill the bill. The offer being 
accepted, he took the other musician along 
to help, and this is the itemized bill they 
sent in to the committee of the church: 


1. Corrected the Ten Commandments...... $3.02 
2. Embellished Pontius Pilate and put new 
ee §.12 
3. Put new tail on rooster of St. Peter 
Se MIOMESG BIS GOR. 15s ccc censces 3.20 
4. Replumed and gilded left wing of 
REEL, SRM oon. bis ko 54 a Sacce dee 4.18 
5. Washed servant of High Priest and put 
GRPEMBS OR. DID. GRABER: 6 osc.cccccscons 5.12 
6. Renewed Heaven, adjusted the stars and 
GE Fe TRIER, 6 aie 5 oni se ono seees 7.10 
7. Reanimated flames of Purgatory and re- 
Te, TE BIg ick. 4 955.5.0.5.4.06 8 > v0 oo Ke 3.05 


8. Revived flames of hell, put an extra 
joint in the devil’s tail, mended his 
left hoof and did several jobs for the 


Si SRR TPR ee ere vii 
9. Rebordered the robe of Herod and re- 

NOE UE. WEE ab ogediccecesicvesss 4.00 
10. Put new spotted dashes on son of Tobias 

and dressing on his socks............ 2.00 
Oa | eee ee ee 3.02 
12. Mended shirt of the Prodigal Son and 

RE ON OS ica ore chases ee ewe 4.00 
13. Put earrings into the ears of Sarah.... 2.04 


14. Put new stone in David's sling, enlarged 
the head of Goliath and extended his 





NT eo ealeidls a:b 0 s eae + Ror eeE ine 6 Fae 3.00 
1S. Deeareted Noth’s Atle... cc cvcccccvces 3.00 
$58.97 


N. B.—Please remit promptly. 


The committee paid the bill, and discov- 
ering the musical ability of the pair, asked 
them to set it to music. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





SIZE OF AUDIENCE 
SAVES CONCERT SERIES 


Revival of Interest in Commonwealth 
Symphony’s Program Assures Con- 
tinuation of Entertainments 


As a part of the humanitarian work be- 
ing done by the Educational Alliance at 
Kast Broadway and Jefferson street, the 
fourth in a series of concerts was given 
in the auditorium on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 17. Curt Melnitz, chairman of the 
Kntertainment Committee, had provided an 
interesting program rendered by the Com- 
monwealth Symphony Orchestra, assisted 
by the Halevy Singing Society, both under 
the direction of Leon M. Kramer. 

This orchestra, which is the idea of Ber- 
nard Jarow, is composed of men from the 
various symphonies in New York, banded 
together with the purpose of musical inde- 
pendence. Instead of being under the ju- 
risdiction of some conductor these musi- 
cians engage their own conductor for each 
concert. On Sunday evening a portion of 
this organization gave a program which in- 
cluded such numbers as Mendelssohn’s 
overture, “Fingals Cave,” the suite “L’Arlé- 
sienne” of Bizet, Berlioz’s Marche Hon- 
groise from “Damnation of Faust,” and a 
serenade for strings, with a ’cello solo by 
J. Konevsky. 

Originally composed of _ professional 
singers, the Halevy Singing Society has 
added branches in Brooklyn and the Bronx 
with the idea of training inexperienced 
singers until they can qualify for the main 
body. ‘They sang a cantata in two scenes, 
“Columbus’s Last Night,” including a bari- 
tone solo by Robert Rinder. 

This excellent program was offered to 
residents of the East Side for the nominal 
sum of fifteen cents, and the hall was com- 
fortably filled by an intelligent and enthu- 
siastic audience. Sunday night was a cru- 
cial test, in that the management were go- 
ing to discontinue the concerts, if the at- 
tendance had not come up to a certain fig- 
ure. They were willine to make good the 
deficit which would be incurred even with 
the hall crowded, but they refused to give 
the people entertainment which they did not 
appreciate. A successful future now seems 
to be assured to this series of concerts, 
which is only one of the forty activities of 
this non-sectarian institution which is doing 
a great work in the heart of the Ghetto. 





Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story in few words. 
“i 


Opera Stories fills this want. 


It contains the Stories 


vided into acts) 


Fourth of 163 Operas, 5 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The Martyr- 
Edition dom of St. Sebastian. It gives the stories of La Foret Bleue, Cendrillon, 


Just 


Out Lobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; also of all Stand- 
ard Operas. Opera Stories contains portraits of famous singers. The book 
is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the 


Public and the Press. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY -. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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“ARMIDE” REVIVAL OPERA FEATURE 


Sung by Same Cast, with One Exception, as Last Year at Metropolitan 
—The Continuous Appeal of ‘‘ Gotterdammerung ” 


GAVE for a revival of Gluck’s “Armide” 
on Saturday afternoon no distinctive 
feature of novelty marked last week at the 
Metropolitan, but large and enthusiastic au- 
diences were the rule at every performance. 
On Wednesday evening the “Girl of the 
Golden West” was repeated with the famil- 
iar cast and on Thursday evening “Konigs- 
kinder” had its third hearing. .This opera 
promises to rival, if not surpass, its popu- 
larity of last season, and if it were given 
twenty times during the year the manage- 
ment could still feel sure of sold-out houses. 
Last week’s presentation was as appealing 
and moving as ever. One never tires of 
Miss Farrar’s Goose Girl, for the reason 
that there is always something new to ad- 
mire in it. Mr. Goritz, too, moves the heart 
by the pathos of his song and action and 
Mr. Jadlowker’s King’s Son is likewise 
growing in artistic stature. Much space 
might be devoted to the splendid little char- 
acter sketches contributed by Messrs. Reiss 
and Didur, and Mmes. Fornia, Mattfeld 
and Wickham. As for Mr. Hertz he fairly 
revels in the flowing melodies and rich col- 
ors of Humperdinck’s complicated score. 

On Friday evening “G6tterdammerung” 
was given and the performance fairly out- 
shone that of two weeks earlier. Undoubt- 
edly the opera would greatly benefit by be- 
ing shortened almost an hour, yet one could 
not but be impressed by the fact that by 
far the greater part of the audience re- 
mained in its seats from seven-thirty till 
fifteen minutes before midnight. There 
were some, of course, who disturbed the 
remainder of the audience by leaving noisily 
during the funeral march and again while 
the sublime final bars were being played. 
Is it not possible to do something to put a 
stop to outrages of this kind? 

Florence Wickham, who was to have sung 
one of the Rhinemaidens, was replaced last 
week by Mme. Matzenauer, who also 
enacted the role of Waltraute. The great, 
luscious voice of the new contralto added 


materially to the beauty of the wondrous’ 


trio at the opening of the third act, and as 
Briinnhilde’s sister in the first act she was 
deeply stirring. Mme. Gadski’s Briinnhilde 
was unsurpassably noble, as usual, while 
Rita Fornia is one of the most appealing 


Gutrunes that have ever graced the Metro- 
politan stage. Burrian’s Stegfried and 
Weil’s Gunther satisfied; and Putnam Gris- 
wold’s Hagen was remarkable. One detail, 
however, calls for comment. Why does he 
make the gloomy Hagen an individual so 
merry and so prone to laughter as he ad- 
dresses Gunther's clansmen in the second 
act? The directions in the score at this 
point read that “Hagen has remained se- 
rious throughout,” and though the vassals 
exclaim that his seemingly festive mood is 
surely a good portent it is evident that their 
words are to be taken in a purely relative 
sense. For the rest Mr. Griswold’s per- 
formance challenges nothing but admira- 
tion. Goritz’s Alberich is so gruesomely 
sinister that one finds oneself asking if 
this can be the same man who impersonates 
the humane Fiddler in “Konigskinder.” 

Mr. Hertz’s conducting was magnificently 
full-blooded: and virile and he read the 
funeral march and the final scene with an 
eloquence that moves to tears. In the 
whole universe of art what is there so emo- 
tionally transporting as this drama when 
given as at the Metropolitan? It is gener- 
ally supposed that “Gotterdammerung” can 
never be made popular unless given as a 
part of the whole “Ring” series. Between 
them Messrs. Gatti and Hertz are proving 
the contrary. 


The “Armide’’ Revival 


From the lukewarm reception accorded 
Gluck’s “Armide” last season it seemed 
hardly probable that the management would 
have the courage to repeat the old opera. 
However, Messrs. Gatti and Toscanini have 
lofty ideals and their faith in what they 
realize is a masterwork is not to be shaken 
by a show of faint-heartedness on the part 
of their audiences. As a result “Armide” 
was revived last Saturday afternoon and 
an audience of customary matinée size 
found the noble and picturesque work con- 
siderably to its liking. Even if the opera 
were of far less than its actual worth the 
superb mounting which has been given it 
ought alone to insure it respectful atten- 
tion. 

The cast was the same as last year, save 
that the role of Hate was sung by Mme. 


Matzenauer instead of Louise Homer. The 
new contralto gave a forceful and impress- 
ive impersonation and made much of a 
small part. Mme. Fremstad’s Armide was 
again the picturesque and moving figure of 
an opera in which the other characters ap- 
peal so little to modern sympathies. She 
sang with great vocal opulence and with 
the breadth and dignity of style that 
Gluck’s broad phrases require. Mr. Car- 
uso as Renaud was in good voice, but 
Gluck’s music is scarcely suited to his par- 
ticular talents. Mr. Amato made as much 
as can be made of the role of Hidraot, 
Alma Gluck was singled out for applause 
as Lucinde and A Pleasure and Mme. Rap- 
pold sang the Naiad’s delicate solo prettily. 
The production was a feast for the eye 
and Mr. Toscanini is as much at home in 
Gluck as in Wagner, Verdi or Puccini. 


Stirring Performance of ‘‘The Girl’’ 


Wednesday evening brought with it a 
remarkable performance of the “Girl,” with 
Mme. Destinn and Messrs. Caruso, Amato 
and Gilly in the principal roles. This mu- 
sic drama grows with rehearing and its 
full meaning is only revealed on closer ac- 
quaintance with the music. The sweep of 
the crashing theme of the Gir/ at her en- 
trance in the first act is tremendous and 
the music of the kiss in the second act is 
emotionally as strong as anything Puccini 
has ever done. Mr. Caruso was in splendid 
voice, while Mme. Destinn has never given 
her part a more poignantly dramatic inter- 
pretation. Her voice, really thrilling in her 
climaxes, is perhaps finer than ever and 
her histrionism seems to erow with every 
performance. The part of Jack Rance was 
splendidly done by Mr. Amato; such a 
characterization is rare and vocally he was 
at his best. Mr. Gilly as Sonora did some 
beautiful work in the first and last act; his 
voice was rich and full and he sang his 
music in the last scene with great dramatic 
intensity. De Segurola again sang Jake 
Wallace, Mme. Mattfeld the Squaw 
Wowkle, Mr. Reiss the Bartender, Nick, 
and the usual lesser roles were in the hands 
of the same singers as at previous perform- 
ances. Mr. Toscanini conducted with elec- 
trifying effect. 

“Gioconda,” which seems to be worked 
overtime this season, had another perform- 
ance last Monday evening with a cast that 
was the same in all respects as on previous 
occasions. First honors went to Mr. Car- 
uso, who was in his best voice, and roused 
his hearers to delight by the warmth and 


finish of his singing, particularly in the 
“Cielo e Mar” aria. It was generally ad- 
mitted that at no time this season had he 
sung more beautifully. Mme. Destinn made 
the most of the title role, as usual. Mme. 
Orridge did the small part of La Cieca ac- 
ceptably and Mr. Amato is an ideal Bar- 
naba. The Laura was Florence Wickham. 


THE SCHUBERT QUARTET 





New York Singers Much in Demand for 
Concert Engagements 


One of the most successful mixed quar- 
tets doing concert work at the present time 
is the Schubert Quartet of New York, Mil- 
dred Graham-Reardon, soprano; Florence 
La Salle Fiske, contralto; Forrest Robert 
Lamont, tenor, and George Warren Rear- 
don, baritone. The members of the organ- 
ization all being solo singers are in de- 
mand individually. Mr. Lamont was heard 
in Lebanon, Pa., on November 21, while 
Mrs. Reardon was the soloist of the Elks 
Memorial at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where she met with great success 
singing Liddle’s “Abide With Me.” The 
quartet appeared in concert at the First 
M. E. Church of Hoboken, N. J., on De- 
cember 5; before the Community Club of 
White Plains, N. Y., on the fourteenth, 
singing Orlando Morgan’s “In Fairyland” 
to a large, enthusiastic audience, creating 
so favorable an impression that a return 
date was secured at once. 

Mr. Reardon, baritone of the quartet, 
takes charee of the booking himself and has 
just cancelled a concert tour of eight weeks 
for the coming Summer on account of con- 
flicting dates. 





Dr. Wiillner in Chicago Recital 

Cuicaco, Dec. 18.—Ludwig Willner, who 
last appeared at the Majestic in vaudeville, 
returned to the scene of his former tri- 
umphs under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann Sunday afternoon in the Stude- 
baker Theater, presenting a program of 
wide range. It was particularly strong in 
Schubert, Schumann, Wolf and Brahms, 
together with Strauss and some examplars 
of the new and older schools. The man- 
nerisms that hung about the gaunt and 
grizzled expressionist, who was the sensa- 
tion of two seasons ago, have rather in- 
tensified than diminished, nor has the voice 
increased in beauty. However, his inter- 
pretations still have a deep drift and won- 
derful power. C. BE. NN. 





et HAROLD BAUER titiz 


ON HIS SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 


Following a European season of remarkable distinction Harold Bauer’s triumphs in this country fully corroborate the foreign estimates of his eminence. 
The American press vies with that of Europe in praise of this great artist 


SOLOIST, NEW YORK 
MONIC. 


° 
“He achieved a _ remarkable triumph.’ 
(Brahms’ D Minor Concerto.) —RICHARD 
ALDRICH in New York Times, Dec. 1, I9QI1. 


SOLOIST, NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 


PHILHAR- 


the great can hope to gather many hearers : 
for a recital program. 


A masterful 


performance.’—Boston Globe, Dec. 5, IQII. 


NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE 


HALL. 


“Two splendid audiences heard Mr. Bauer 





“The interpretation (Liszt’s E Flat Con- 
certo) was so alive with warm blood, so varied 
in its delicious moods, and so exquisite in the 
character and range of its tonal coloring, that 
it will remain in the memory as one of the 
most satisfying pieces of piano playing heard 
in this town in recent years.”—W. J. HEn- 
DERSON in New York Sun, Oct. 30, 1911. 


SOLOIST BOSTON SYMPHONY. 


“It was a remarkable performance.” 
(Schumann Concerto. )—Boston Journal, Nov. 
25, IQII. 


BOSTON RECITAL, JORDAN HALL. 


“The eminent pianist was greeted by a 
large audience in a season when none but 


ENGAGED BY THE TEN LEADING 








yesterday and marveled at the beauty of his 
playing (in Recital and Kneisel Quartet con- 
cert).”—H. E. Kreneier in New York 
Tribune, Dec. 13, 1911. 

“Never has he risen-to so high an artistic 
stature, never has his playing been so charged 
with poetic rapture, and never has it so irre- 
sistibly appealed to the hearts of his listeners.” 
—RicHarD ALprIcH in the New York Times, 
Dec. 13, I9QII. | 


SOLOIST, CHICAGO THOMAS 
ORCHESTRA. 

A spellbinding sensation—the acme of 

pianistic art.”.—CHARLES Nixon in Chicago 

Daily News, Nov. 19, 1911. 


+e 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bauer’s Tour Will Extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


For dates and terms address: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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NEW YORK HEARS THOMAS ORCHESTRA AFTER TWELVE YEARS 


A Warm Welcome and Heartfelt 
Admiration for Frederick Stock 
and His Men—First Hearing of 
Elgar Concerto Given by Albert 
Spalding——Dull Music Brilliantly 
Played 


ig is recorded in the newly published 


“Memoirs of Thomas” that 


Richard Strauss, on his visit to Chicago, in 


‘lL heodore 


1992, was so deeply impressed by the abili- 
ties of the Thomas Orchestra that he show- 
ered the players and their conductor with 
congratulations and found it necessary to 
hold only one rehearsal for the concert at 
which some of his difficult works 

This happened in 
much has been said 
further improvement of 
the organization. The last time it was 
heard in New York was in 1899. It may, 
therefore, be imagined that interest of a 
quite unusual sort attached itself to the 
orchestra’s visit to New York on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. Carnegie Hall 
was filled with an audience that included 
many of the most prominent musical fig- 
ures in the city, and there was no end 
enthusiasm, 

Besides coming as something of a 
stranger itself the orchestra gave its con- 
ductor, Frederick Stock, his first chance to 
introduce himself to New York. With one 
exception the program presented offered 
nothing new. This special feature was the 
Elgar violin concerto, concerning which 
there was so much ado last year, and it was 
played by the young American violinist, 
Albert Spalding. The rest of the after- 
noon was devoted to Beethoven’s ‘Corio- 
lanus” Overture, Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

Let it be emphatically stated at the out- 
set that the performance of the orchestra 
was such as to make the critical hearer 
wish for its more frequent “guest appear- 

”” 
ances.” All the more remarkable were the 
results accomplished, since the men had 
just completed a fatiguing trip from Bos- 
ton, in the course of which they were de- 
layed several hours. Yet their playing dis- 
played absolute freshness and spontaneity, 
and the welcome they received corresponded 
in warmth to the excellence of _ their 
work. 

A tone that rivals in smoothness, com 
pactness, clarity, evenness and beauty that 
of the. Boston Symphony; a rare balance 
of parts; precision of attack, surety of in- 
tonation, admirable phrasing, subtle finish 
of nuance and above all enthusiasm and 
spirit—such are the characteristics which 
distinguish the Thomas Orchestra. Rarely, 
most rarely, does one hear such a pure, 
warm and solid body of string tone as this 
orchestra affords. The woodwind, too, is 
mellow and beautiful and as much may be 
said of the brass choir. About the only 
noticeable flaw of execution during the 


most 
were to be performed. 
1902, since which time 
in praise of the 





Albert Spalding, Who, 


as Soloist with Thomas Orchestra, Introduced the Elgar 


Violin Concerto to New York 


whole concert was a false trumpet entry in 
the Beethoven overture. 

While Conductor Stock wields a splen- 
didly firm grasp and authority over his 
forces it must be admitted that his first 
reading left room for disappointment. His 
“Coriolanus” was stilted, conventional and 
not especially moving and he quite missed 
the chance to thrill his hearers bv dramatic 
climaxes, or by sufficient elasticity of tempo 
to differentiate the contrasting themes. 
The Strauss tone poem proved a very dif- 
ferent storv. This is said to be one of 
the orchestra’s show pieces and into it Mr. 
Stock infused all those qualities which one 
missed in the Beethoven. In its fire, spirit 
and brilliancy it was an interpretation to 
arouse the enthusiasm of even those who 
are not Strauss enthusiasts or those who 
do not regard “Don Juan” as one of its 
composer’s happiest efforts. 

The real climax of the afternoon’s en- 
joyment came with the heavenly Brahms 
symphony—a work which for the time be 
ing makes the whole world of Brahmsites 
and anti-Brahmsites kin, a creation that 
fairly exudes genius at every bar. “When 
you can give us gold why do you so oft 
give us brass?” wrote Frau Herzogenberg 
to Brahms on one occasion. The Second 
Symphony is gold without a trace of alloy 
and at moments it is even studded with 
diamonds, rubies and pearls. Mr. Stock 
and his men gave it a performance instinct 
with life and poetry. It is many a day 
since New York has heard the glorious last 
movement i so stirringly. 

Enjoyment of the Brahms was height 
ened by the fact that it came after the EI- 
gar concerto. Just why so much pother 
should have been raised over it or why its 


publishers should demand fancy prices for 
its performance is puzzling. Undoubtedly 
it has moments of beauty in the first 
division and the second movement is on 
the whole of profound melodic charm and 
warmth of color. The third part is stale 
and unprofitable stuff, which wanders 
wearily without ever arriving anywhere. 
As a whole the concerto is hopelessly long 
drawn out and many passages of bald se- 
quences and dry repetitions of thematic 
fragments stamp the thing as “manufac- 
tured” music of the most obvious dye. 
There is nothing strikingly modern in El- 
gar’s harmonic scheme. The instrumenta 
tion is, of course, rich, solid and in a num 
ber of instances of exquisitely lovely color, 
though there are moments that the influ- 
ence of Brahms makes itself apparent. The 
much-vaunted accompanied cadenza, in the 
finale, is distinguished by some clever de- 
tails in the accompaniment, such as rapid 
pizzicati in second violins, violas and ’cellos, 
but to the soloist it offers little of real 
musical worth. 

Albert Spalding played this exacting 
work in splendid style, with the maturity 
of an artist twice his age, with breadth, 
dignity and beauty of tone. In the most 
poetical portion of the concerto, the an 
dante, he sang the lovable melody on his 
instrument with moving effect. The tech 
nical demands made upon the violinist are 
great, but Mr. Spalding met them unflinch 
ingly and disposed of them with the ut 
most ease. It was most fittine that an 
American artist of his caliber should have 
had the honor of bein the first to present 
the much-discussed composition to the 
American public. He was very heartily ap- 
plauded and recalled to the stage repeat- 


edly. The accompaniment provided by Mr. 
Stock was sympathetic, refined and pol- 
ished. H. F. P. 

What other New York 
about the playing of the 
tra: 

The Chicago orchestra is a notable organiza- 
tion. Its material is for the most part excellent 


critics wrote 
[Thomas Orches- 


and the ensemble is good. The strings have 
sonority, though perhaps more brilliancy might 
be expected. The woods are tuneful and showed 


high technic yesterday. Sometimes the tone 
seemed a little dry, but we cannot have every 
thing. Good wood wind is hard to get, and that 
of the Chicago organization is decidedly better 


than the average. The brasses have less distinc 
tion, but they are serviceable-—Mr. Henderson in 
the Sun 

* * * 


The Chicago orchestra has reached a point ol 
high development. It is not yet the finest orches 
tra in the country, but the windy city by th> 
lake has reason to be proud of it and of its firm 
establishment, and ought to find in its ministra- 
tions artistic delight of a high order.—Mr, Aldrich 
in the Times. 

- * ° 

If the purpose of the visit was to let New York 
know that Chicago has an orchestra deserving of 
being ranked with the principal local organizations 
—the Philharmonic, the Symphony and the Metro 
politan Opera orchestras—it was brilliantly ac 
complished.—Mr. Krehbiel in the Tribune, 

* * * 

There were times when less sonority of tone 
would have served a better purpose, but in spite 
of the vigor of the players there was refinement, 
admirable unity of effort and a finish denoting 
endeavors achieved by musical material of the 
best.—Mr. Key in the World. 


ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


Germans’ husieens ‘= Orchestra at 
Fourth Subscription Concert 


St. Pau, Dec. 13.—Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony No. 8, in B Minor, as 
played by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
at its fourth subscription concert of the 
season, met with a reception by the audi- 
ence that was warm and appreciative. The 
work of the orchestra was roundly ap- 
plauded following this number, and con- 
ductor Rothwell repeatedly bowed his 
thanks. Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic Poem, 
No. 2, “Phaeton,” op. 39, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s Marche Solennelle were the other 
numbers by the orchestra. 

Christiaan Timmer, violinist, whose ini 
tial appearance had been looked forward to 
with interest, was the soloist, and the dig- 
nity and poise of the artist's personality 
early won his hearers. Mr. Timmer played 
Beethoven’s Concerto in D Major, op. 61, 
which was followed by persistent applause, 
as were the violinist’s other numbers. Bee 
thoven’s Romance in G Major, op. 40, and 
the Zarzycki Mazurka in G Major, op. 26 

rks te 


Oscar Seagle to Teach in New York 


Seagle, the baritone, who is now 
on concert tour in the South, will return to 
New York for Januarv and will devote the 
ereater part of the month to giving lessons 
to the many admirers of his method. Mr. 
Seagle’s recital at Carnegie Hall on Jan- 
uary 18 will be largely attended by the 
iiany singers who have studied with the 
baritone. 


Oscar 


\ baby 
animal trainer, 
cagni. 


monkey owned by Bostock, the 
has just been named Mas 
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VOICE BUILDING. 
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Restoring Injured Voices a Specialty. 
— Metro't'n Op. House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
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LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Announces 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


IST 


The Great Russian Violinist 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Pirst N.Y. Appearance, Ph ilharmonicSociety,Nov,2-3 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, October 27th, 28th 


Sole Direction: 


QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL AGENCE 
1 WEST 34th STREET YORE 


WHAT TWO GREAT TENORS SAY ABOUT 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH, 


“To the excellent master, Wilfried Klamroth, who has the real 
secret and knows how to teach it. "—Rtccardo Martin, Metro- 


politan Opera House and Covent Garden (London). 


VOCAL STUDIOS AT 
1144 W. 37th St., New York 


nd my great master and my great friend — 
Ivan Altschevskv, Grand Opera, Paris, Roy 
al Opera. Moscow 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Montreal Opera Co. 
For Concerts Address 
J. E. FRANCKE, 1269 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





New York College of Music 


8 130 East 58th Street, New York 
CARL aAEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, range 
\ High School of Music under supervision o 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York. 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas, Dr. of 
Music and all other university degrees. Forty- 
two eminent instructors, Concert Hall, Master 
School for Piano, Aug. Fraemcke. Violin Deot., 
Max Bendix. Vocal, Carl Hein. Department 
for Public School Music, Dr. Frank R. Rix, Di 
rector of Music, N. Y. Public Schools. Send 
for Catalog. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Ali Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 


Send tor Catalog. 


304 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN S. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


‘The Distinguished American Tenor” 
MEMBER OF CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON IN CONCERT 
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TOSCANINI—THE EVOLUTION OF THE MUSICAL EAR 
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A Caruso Conception of the Metropolitan Opera Conductor Drawn for “La Follia 
di New York” 


F,VERYBODY knows of Caruso’s clever- 

ness with the pencil, and here is just 
another sample of it. If Caruso had not 
been a great tenor he certainly could have 
won fame as a cartoonist, for many of his 
hasty sketches could easily stand compari- 
son with the best work of artists who make 
the drawing of caricatures their livelihood. 


He is almost as gifted in catching like- 
nesses as he is in corraling the dollars of 
the lovers of golden tone, and the study of 
the evolution of the great Toscanini from 
the musical ear is a case in point. The 
sketches were made by Caruso for La 
Follia di New York, the well-known Italian 
weekly newspaper. 





WRBK OF IMPORTANT 
BOSTON CONCERTS 


Thomas and Local Symphony 
Societies Heard—Parlow and 
Mannes Recitals 


Boston, Dec. 16.—The visit of the Theo- 
dore Frederick Stock 
conductor, to Boston has been one of the 


Thomas Orchestra, 
fruitful topics of discussion in local musical 
circles during the last week. The Ciicage 
orchestra Symphony Hall on 
Tuesday evening, and met with almost seu 
Only the nature of that 


played in 


sational success. 
capricious beast, the public, can account for 
the fact that Mr. Stransky, practically un- 
known here, came to Boston with the Phil 
harmonic Society of New York and drew a 
large audience and that Frederick Stock. at 
least as well known as Mr. Stransky, and 
with a better band, played in Symphony 
liall to an atkience about half the size of 





“A Perject Vocal Ensemble”’ 
Che Frank Crorton 
Quartet 


Address: FRANK CROXTON 
430 West 44th Street, York 


New 


Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WALTER’R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


“A S a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year [ count him amon 
the great masters of singing in the worl 


to-day." FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSE 509 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


“The greatest ‘Elijah’ in America.” 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Leading Tenor 
Berlin 


Three Years | 
Opera Comique, 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 








RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 
Adaress Brocklvn Studio by letter for appointments 





ANNE SHAW FAULKNER LECTURE RECITALS 
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Mr. Stransky’s. However, the enthusiam 
of this audience must have compensated 
somewhat to Mr. Stock and his men for its 
lack of numbers. The program contained 
two of the pieces that have been favorite 
compositions of Mr. Stock, I understand, 
for some years—Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 
Brahms’s “Second Symphony.” Beethoven's 
“Coriolanus” overture opened the program, 
and Albert Spalding played with astonishing 
sureness and authority the interminable 
violin concerto of Elgar, heard then for the 
first time in Boston. ‘This was the same 
concert given a day later in New York. 
The excellence of the orchestra, indi- 
vidually and en masse, was quickly . per- 
ceived. The splendid horn choir, the well 
balanced wood-wind section, the fine tone 
quality and technical proficiency of the 
upper strings of this orchestra were widely 
remarked upon. The tone is rarely homo 
geneous, and there is unusually sympathetic 
understanding between the men and their 
leader. As for Mr. Spalding, and what 
seemed to one not an Elgarite his glorious 
self-immolation, let us admit for the mo- 
ment that Elgar is, in his soul, all that his 
enthusiastic admirers believe him to be. 
Suppose that he is. More things than piety 
or the most exalted ideas are necessary 
when an artist expresses himself, and can 
any one possibly avoid the impression that 
whatever the motives of this good English- 
man his manners and his style of express- 
ing himself are grossly and lamentably 
thick, heavy and unprofitable? The con- 
certo is enormously long and filled with 
brushwood. The first movement promises 
well, and the third movement has an ex 
tended but interesting cadenza. After all, 
it will not matter in fifty years what is said 
or thought about the piece to-day, so let us 
pass to Mr. Spalding’s performance. He 
played what must be one of the most tax 


ing and ungrateful concertos in existence 
with highly gratifying intelligence and 
style, and entire technical adequacy. The 


concerto is formidable in its length as in its 
proportions and its disagreeably complicated 
workmanship. To memorize it must be in 
itself a gigantic task. Not only has the 
violinist a very full part to master, a part 
that is enlarded with ornamentations and 
double-stoppings, etc., but so much a part 
of the symphonic fabric that a violinist who 
lacks entire knowledge of the orchestral 
score simply lacks any adequate compre- 
hension of the ‘composition. Mr. Spalding 
showed that he had mastered the whole of 
the work and in his performance he gave 
it all possible interest. Whether Mr. Spald- 
ing himself approves of the work would be 
interesting to know. He certainly played it 
as if he did, and whether he did or not, he 
made a new record for himself in Boston. 

The week has been thick with concerts. 
On Sunday night, the toth, the Russian 
Balalaika Orchestra and assisting soloists 
took their farewell of Boston for the pres- 
ent season, to the great entertainment of a 
vood-sized and enthusiastic audience, and 
‘at the Boston Opera House a similar state 
of affairs obtained when the second Sunday 
night concert of the season was given. 
The lecture by Edward S. Curtis on the 


North American Indian, with accompany- 
ing ‘music by Henry F. Gilbert, was heard 
in Jordan Hall on the evenings of the rith 
and the 8th. The audiences were not large, 
which was a pity, for the pictures which 
accompany Mr. Curtis’s lecture are such 
marvels of art and atmosphere, and Mr. 
Gilbert, to my mind, is one of the very first 
American composers to make anything of 
value on the basis of the music of tne 
aborigines. He has preserved the essential 
character and spirit of these melodies, yet 
he has clothed them with harmony at once 
truthful and intelligent to civilized con- 
sciousness. Incidentally he has written at 
least several pieces which are of artistic 
value outside of the scenes which they are 
supposed to accompany. 

Kathleen Parlow played in-recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on the afternoon of the 13th, a 
program of pieces that are standards in the 
repertoire of the virtuoso, including the 
“Devil’s Trill’ sonata of Tartini; the Lb 
Minor Concerto of Sdaint-Saéns; the Bach 
(Chaconne; Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” 
and two of Brahms’s “Hungarian Dances.” 
She played these pieces in that virile musi- 
cal, straight-from-the-shoulder way which 
lias already endeared her to her audiences. 

Clara and David Mannes had an unusu- 
ally large audience for their concert in 
Steinert Hall on the evening of the 14th, 
and deservedly so. They played for the 
first time in Boston Reger’s “Suite in the 
Olden Style,” one of the most interesting 
compositions of that composer yet heard 
here. It was very well played and it met 
with much approval. In different vein, but 
not less fortunately treated, were Mozart’s 
Sonata in B Flat and Brahms’s Sonata in 
G, a work as genial and as pastoral in its 
sinaller frame as the big Symphony that had 
heen played two weeks before by Mr. Stock 
and his men. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
scethoven’s Fourth Symphony, the Love 
Scenes from Strauss’s “Feuersnot” and the 
sane composer’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” and 
was assisted by Alwin Schroeder, the first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, at the two concerts 
of the week in Symphony Hall. The or- 
chestra showed virtuositv as much in the 
lovely and humorous Beethoven symphony 
as in the orchestral rondo of Strauss along 
the most mordant and modern lines. It is 
not a little thing: to play the Fourth Sym- 
phony as it is compared with some other 
works, so lightly, clearly and with such 
sparkle. This was in its wav a tour de 
jorce, and it has been seldom that an audi 
cence has applauded a Beethoven symphony 
so much in Symphony Hall.  Strauss’s 
piece, an extraordinary blend of the spirit 
of the folk and the most ultra-modern 
philosophy and workmanship, made its in 
evitable effect. So did the music from 
“leuersnot,” not so individual as that of 
‘Eulenspiegel,’ but yet an incontrovertible 
declaration, with its broad, sweeping 
themes and its blazing climax, of a new 
force in music. Mr. Schroeder playcd 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei, adagio for ’cello and 
orchestra, and the hymn-tune of the Jewish 
service, and Boellman’s Symphonic Varia 
tions—music long since popular with con- 
cert audiences—and performed with all the 
breadth and beauty of tone and ripe musi- 
cianship for which he long since became 
famous. O. D. 


CHICAGO MADRIGAL CLUB 


Elsa Marshall Soloist with D. A. Clip- 
pinger’s Chorus 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18.—The Chicago Madrigal 
Club gave the first concert of its season 
last Thursday evening in Music Hall. A 
representative musical audience, taxing ti 
capacity of the auditorium, approved the 
work of the choral organization. Year by 
year this club has steadily progressed un- 
der the direction of D. A. Clippinger and 
is recognized as one of the fine factors of 
choral work in the West. 

The program was opened with religious 
offerings from the pens of Palistrina, Vit- 
torias Populemeus and Pretorius. These 
echoes from the past had splendid tone 
quality and a fine freshness to recommend 
them for the hearine of to-day. The pro- 
gram further included selections of Gevaert, 
Tschaikowsky, MacFarren, Saar, Brewer, 
Hecht, and Adolph Weidig, all smoothly 
and creditably given. 

Elsa Marshall, soprano, was the soloist 
of the night and gave a selection from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” and a group of four 
lesser songs very nleasingly. ee ey 8 





SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “‘Song of Life,” “‘Canticie of 
Love,” ‘“‘Invocation to Eros,” “That One 
Refrain,” ‘“‘Leave me not Yet, O Love,” ‘“‘Rose 
of the Worild,’’ “‘Love, My Queen.” 

Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD. 86th St. & B’way,New York. 
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RECALLS NORDICA’S 
PEERLESS ‘‘ISOLDB” 


Her Performance with Philhar- 
monic Brings Back Days When 
She Sang at Metropolitan 


Mme. Nordica was again the soloist at 
the Philharmonic’s Sunday afternoon con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, singing /solde’s nar- 
rative from the first act of “Tristan” and 
some songs by Cadman, Tschaikowsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Schumann. Her \oice 
sounded better than it did at the Thursday 
concert and her rendering of the Wagner 
music recalled vividly the days when she 
was the peerless /solde at the Metropolitan. 
Carried away, apparently, by its fervor, she 
vivificd her singing at moments with dra- 
matic gestures. Among the shorter songs 

eave most satisfaction in Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum.” She received a royal welcome 
and a plenteous supply of flowers. 

The orchestral program began with two 
so-called “symphonic sketches,” “Autumn” 
and “Spring,” by one Leopold van Hilse 
van der Pals. The composer, who is, it 
appears, still a very young man, was born 
in Holland, but brought up in St. Peters- 
burg. The two sketches, which, by the 
way, had their first public hearing on this 
occasion, have neither Dutch nor Russian 
blood in them, but are first-rate imitations 
of Debussy. Of the two the second is the 
more successful, both in substance and as a 
piece of picturesque coloring. In spite of 
their whole tone scale effects the two pieces 
show that van der Pals has not neglected 
carefully to studv his Wagner, for in the 
first memories of “Tristan” jostle sug- 
gestions of “L’Aprés-midi d’un Fatune,” and 
in the second the “Siegfried” ‘““Waldweben” 
—woodwind bird voices and all—unites with 
odds and ends from the “Pelléas” fountain 
episode. Undoubtedly Mr. van der Pals 
is talented, but he should bear in mind be- 
fore it is too late that traveling the high- 
way of modern Ifrench impressionism does 
not make for individuality. 

The sketches were very well played, but 
not received with any marked outbreak of 
delight. Thcre was such an outbreak, how- 
ever, after Liszt’s “Tasso,” which Mr. 
Stransky conducted as stirringly as at his 
first appearance. What lover of the truly 
emotional and soul-stirring in music can 
remain unmoved by the glorious final out- 
burst in which the original theme of suf- 
fering is transformed to a paean of tri- 
umph? There were cheers and “bravos” 
for the conductor after this, in response to 
which he made the orchestra rise. The 
concert closed with Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
Symphony, which to-day sounds insipid ex- 
cept in a few spots, no matter how ef- 
ficiently it may be performed. H. F. P. 
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An Opportunity for Budding Librettists—Hammerstein Plans 
Summer Season to Compete with Covent Garden—Ernst 
von Schuch to Remain in Dresden After All—Massenet 
Writing His Memoirs Between the Acts of New Operas— 
How French Pianist Adapts His Beethoven to His Audiences 








ERE is an opportunity for embryonic 

librettists. The Berlin publishing 
house of Ahn & Simrock is offering a prize 
of $1,250 for the best opera text submitted 
before the first of April, 1912, the compe- 
tition being international in scope. It is 
hoped that by this means a really good 
opera librettist may be discovered at last, 
a librettist who not only can write well 
but also understands the craftsmanship of 
play-making. 


DESPITE the rumor that has assigned 

the discontented Ernst von Schuch to 
the vacant post at the Munich Court Opera 
and settled him comfortably there for the 
rest of his natural life, it is officially de- 
clared now that the Schuch crisis, which 
has had operatic Dresden by the ears for 
weeks, is a thing of the past. 

It appears that the grounds for the Gen- 
eral Music-Director’s recent dissatisfaction 
at the Dresden Court Opera, where, every 
one supposed, he had taken root too deeply 
ever to be translated to any other ter- 
restrial sphere of activity, were certain 
changes in the administration of the Court 
Opera, the loudly lamented “tenor dearth” 
at that institution and its effects upon the 
repertoire, finally the lowering of the or 
chestra pit on the Bayreuth model, con- 
trary to his wishes. It is now announced 
that the orchestra will be raised again, 
though not so high as formerly, and it is 
supposed that the administrative difficulties 
have been adjusted. 

Whether tenors are to be begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen to eliminate the second 
source of the eminent conductor’s discon 
tent is not made clear. Carl Burrian is, of 
course, lost for ever, while Dr. Alfred von 
Bary goes to Munich as soon as his present 
contract in Dresden expires. The ottended 
Saxon royalty may be reduced to removing 
the ban on Georg Anthes, who dropped the 
substance of success in Dr.sden for what 
proved but a shadow at the Metropolitan 
without official permission to leave, thereby 
incurring the official stigma of being kon 
traktbriichig, guilty of contract-breaking 


+. + * 


* * * 


O one familiar with Oscar Hammer 

stein’s fighting spirit can be surprised 
at the information that has leaked out con- 
cerning his next managerial move. This is 
a plan to dispute with Covent Garden its 
traditional Spring and Summer supremacy 
by arranging a special Summer season to 
begin shortly after the termination of his 
present season. By that time the Ameri 
can impresario will have felt London’s 
operatic pulse to his satisfaction and will 
know what ammunition he can use most ef 
fectively. 

Meanwhile he has been talking again for 
public consumption, this time about his 
chorus—the chorus that has set a new stan- 
dard for London in its special department 
of opera production. “I am very proud of 
my London chorus,” he told The Standard 
the other day, “and I have most excellent 
reason for being so. I created it. There 
are 125 most agreeable young people; twelve 
tenors, ten second tenors, fifteen baritones 
and the rest of the men basses. Then the 
girls include forty high sopranos and the 
rest mezzos and contraltos. They are all 
English, every one of them; all with homes 
here in London, and all, I hope, earnest 
students of music 

“How did I find them? That’s it. In 
Paris, had I wanted an operatic chorus, I 
could have found two hundred trained 
and so I could 
anywhere on the Continent. It is a profes- 
sion of itself. They all know at least a 
dozen operas or more, and they have all 
been trained to act. But not so in London. 
Nobody seemed quite to understand the po 


sition that a chorus should occupy in grand 
opera; the only choristers people seemed 
to think about were the carry-my-dog, take- 
me-out-to-supper girls of musical comedy. 
I did not want that sort of chorus. I found 


dividuals whom it knows. A singer, no 
matter of what age, a violinist, a pianist, 
a dancer who has once established the jew- 
eled reputation, as it were, will rarely if 
ever lose that reputation with our public, 
even if the jewels disappear. The public’s 
conservatism is in a sense twofold. It 
causes the public to adore that which it 
always has adored, and steadfastly to set 
its face against the newcomer or the new 
work, unless preliminarily boomed to the 
skies. 

“Tt is almost more easily possible in Eng- 
land, or, at least, in London, however 
paradoxical it may seem, for a great but 
new player, singer or dancer to leap sud- 
denly and immediately into fame than in 
any other country. Probably the only men 
in the audience at the London Opera House 





GIOVANNI SGAMBATI, THE ITALIAN PIANIST-COMPOSER 


Modern Italian creative talent interests itself almost exclusively in the larger 
lyric forms of composition, but there is one man of unusual gifts who has been con 


tent thus far to devote his energies to the pianoforte. 


This is Giovanni Sgambati, 


himself an accomplished pianist, whose works are becoming generally known in this 


country. 


With the exception of the late Giovanni Martucci, Sgambati has been the 


only important composer for the pianoforte Italy has produced in recent years. 





them and picked them all out, only by slow 
degrees and by weeding them again and 
again at rehearsal, until I felt, I knew, I 
had got the right material.” 

Mr. Hammerstein has found it advisable 
to take official cognizance of upper Lon- 
don’s week-end habits. Hereafter his house 
will be dark on Mondays; the perform 
ances otherwise scheduled for that day of 
the week will be given on Tuesdays instead 

* * . 

|? was on a Saturday evening that Felice 

Lyne made her modestly announced 
début in a hurriedly prepared “Rigoletto” 
at the London Opera House; by Monday 
all musical London was vocal with her 
name; by Tuesday she had received 308 
applications for her autograph, not to men 
tion others for charitable assistance and 
numerous communications recommending 
divers and sundry voice lozenges, complex: 
ion cures and corsets. What further proof 
of fame could a débutante desire? 

What matter if her Lucia was not quite 
so happy an experience as her Gilda? The 
daughter of a Kansas City physician re- 
mains the talk of London town notwith- 
standing. Incidentally she furnishes a 
stimulus for a bit of introspection on the 
part of the critics as to British conserva 
tism and such like. Thus Musicus muses 
in the Daily Telegraph: “In nothing is the 
British public so ultra-conservative as in 
its admiration of that which or those in 


when the memorable performance of ‘Rigo 
letto’ was given, which introduced to public 
notice Felice Lyne, who had any anticipa 
tory idea of the success that was to come 
with the rising of the curtain on the second 
and subsequent acts were Oscar Hammer 
stein and his able coadjutor, Jacques Coini. 
The one had discovered the singer, the 
other had instructed her in all that pertains 
to stage deportment. 

“The audience was not 
the reasons of conservatism above men 
tioned. These few and the critics received 
Miss Lyne into their collective bosoms. In 
consequence Miss Lyne woke on Sunday, 
and still more on Monday, to find herself 
famous. Small wonder that ‘nerves’ made 
a vain, inglorious attack on her on Wednes 
day, when her success was repeated. It 
is one thing to make a satisfactory dc¢but; 
it is quite another to create what well may 
prove to be a historic furore in a country 
so conservative in its artistic taste. ‘No 
stars’ was the first idea of the public in 
respect of the Hammerstein Opera. Sud 
denly one arose, of whom they had not pre 
viously heard. Their precious conservatism 
prevents them from realizing that there may 
be stars of great magnitude, even if the 
public here have not heard of them.” 

Last week’s arrival of Lina Cavalieri in 
one of her most satisfactorily sung roles, 
Salomé, in Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” proved 
an additional “‘boost” to the distaff side of 


over large, for 


the company, which from the outset. has 
been decidedly top-heavy on the masculine 
side. An early departure for America will 
prevent Maurice Renaud from making many 
appearances in “Don Quixote,’ whose Dul- 
cinea is Marguarita d’Alvarez. 
x" *k x 
OMBINATIONS of extraordinary tal 
ent have been an outstanding feature of 

the season in England. So pronounced was 
the success of the joint appearances of 
Harold Bauer and Fritz Kreisler and of 
those two artists with Pablo Casals, the 
Spanish ’cellist, at the outset of London’s 
Autumn season that other experiments 
along the same lines have since been made 
Latterly Teresa Carrefio and Mischa Elman 
in double harness have proved a powerful 
box-ofice magnet. Their concert in Lon 
don was only one of an extended series 
that took them to the principal cities 
throughout England. The programs in 
cluded Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata and 
César Franck’s Sonata in 
of solos for each artist. 

Mme. Carrefio has been continuing her 
MacDowell propagandism on this English 
tour. At a Hallé Concert she introduced 
the D Minor Concerto of America’s great 
est composer to the patrons of music in 
Manchester, and created a desire for an 
other hearing of the work. It was at this 
concert that Oscar Fried, the erratic young 
“Storm and Stress” conductor of Berlin, 
made his Manchester début, as one of the 
dozen prime donne of the baton engaged to 
tide the orchestra established by Sir Charles 
Halle over the season. It is significant that 
he made a more unqualified success with 
his public there than he has ever won 
among his own people. In fact, Manches 
ter would like to retain him as Hans Rich 
ter’s definite successor 


\, besides groups 


| ee JUARD RISLER, foremost of French 
pianists, is said to have at least three 

different ways of interpreting Beethoven 
one for Paris, one for Berlin and one for 
the provinces, or, as we would say, for 
“the road.” A Geneva correspondent tells 
Le Guide Musical that, if this be true, it 
was of a certainty the third that he served 
up to the Swiss city on his last visit. “He 
detailed the contents of the Sonata, op. 90, 
with the insistence that one uses with those 
who have difficulty in understanding.” 

Risler is a versatile pianist. He plays 
Beethoven by the yard, but the moderns 
cannot complain of neglect at his hands. 
His program devoted to modern French 
music contains Paul Dukas’s Sonata and, 
of course, the, Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
by César Franck. He honeycombs the 
Continent with his concert tours, but he has 
played very little as yet in England, while 
his American future still lies buried among 
the lazy possibilities 

* * * 


F not yet full of years, Adelina Patti is 

at any rate full of honors, and now the 
Swansea Town Council has added to het 
surfeit, if such she regards her equipment 
in this respect, by conferring upon her the 
honorary freedom of their borough “for 
the services she has rendered to the town.” 
Since she rented at Craig-y-Nos Castle, in 
the Swansea Valley, the Baroness Ceder 
strom has always been ready to sing for 
the benefit of local charities. Many times 
she has arranged concerts for the poor, 
singing herself and pressing other noted 
outsiders into service 


HE latest victim of the prevailing epi 
demic of Memoir-writing is Jules Mas- 
senet, who evidently can keep half a dozen 
new opera moving towards 
completion and yet find time for diversion 
with his pen on different territory 
“M. Massenet 1s indefatigable,” observes 
the Paris Journal. “Rising betimes and fe 
tiring early, the composer has been able, 
thanks to this system, f which he de 


or so scores 


trom 
viates only on rare occasions, to compile 
a work that must rank among the most 
important of its kind. This inflexible policy 
has permitted him not only to do his work 
as a musician but also to write his ‘Me 
moirs.’ Many have been writing ‘Memoirs’ 
of late, doubtless to prevent their survivors 
from playing too important a role in the 
game, but Massenet’s ‘Memoirs’ promise to 


[Continued on page 30] 
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As to Translating Opera 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


New York should be proud, and any 
other city in America or England should 
be proud of having grand opera from any 
art-making country rendered in English, 
for only in such a manner can we begin to 
build up a true sense and appreciation of 
musical art. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is quoted in your 
valued journal: “I should regret to see 
classic works transposed from _ original 
texts even to be made more intelligible.” 
This is a strange statement coming from 
so intelligent a man, for Italy certainly 
gives all foreign operas (or vocal music) 
in Italian and the public would accept no 
other system. Why not give our plays in 
foreign tongues if translations are not nec- 
essary? Musical art can only thrive 
through the vernacular. The writer is sure 
hundreds of splendid teachers in this coun- 
try can have cause to complain of losing 
pupils, after having done good work for 
them, simply because the pupils wish to 
“finish” in Europe and feel they must learn 
foreign tongues if they are to return here 
to sing with success! And how many times 
it does mean “finish” for pupils, who are 
never heard of again! With all the excel- 
lent work done in this country and with 


all pupils starting with the best English as 
a foundation, we would build our own 
artists and have vocal music upon the same 
system as other countries. 

Any work worth translating can be 
translated. And our artists should take 
pride not only in insisting upon excellent 
translations, but, taking a foremost part 
in bringing the best American music to the 
public’s notice through fine interpretation. 
Great art is international, but a national 
art should first claim one’s interest. 

Art ENTHUSIAST. 


Free Concerts at the Normal College 


December 13, IQII. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


Allow me to thank you for the splendid 
article that appeared in your last issue 
about the free concerts which are to be 
given in the Normal College and other 
institutions connected with our system of 
public education. Unfortunately all our 
musical papers are not run on as broad 
lines as MusicaAL AMERICA. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry T. FLeck. 
Department of Music 
Normal College of the City 
of New York. 





“LE DONNE CURIOSE” 
ROLES ARE ASSIGNED 


Scenery for Opera to Be Brought from 
Milan so as to Represent True 
Picture of Venetian Life 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has fixed the 
probable date for the first production of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “Le Donne Curiose,” 
as December 28. Geraldine Farrar will sing 
the role of Rosaura, Bella Alten that of 
Columbia; Rita Fornia, Eleanora; Herman 
Jadlowker, Florindo; Antonio Scotti, Lelio; 
Adamo Didur, Ottavio; Angelo Bada, Le- 
andro; Antonio Pini Corsi, Pantalone, and 
Andres de Segurola, Arlecchino. 

“Le Donne Curiose” was first sung at 
Munich on November 27, 1903. The ver- 
sion of the Goldoni comedy was made by 
Count Luigi Sugana. The management will 
make an effort to have the play represent 
an exact picture of Venetian life at the 
time of Goldoni. The scenery will be 
brought from Milan, but the costumes, 
after the designs of the painter Caramba, 
will be made in the ateliers of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It is doubtful if Er- 
manno Wolf-Ferrari will be able to arrive 
in this country for the premiére production, 
but he will be here a week or two later. 

Leo Blech’s “Versiegelt,’ a work in one 
act, will be the new novelty after “Le 
Donne Curiose.” Herman Weil, Herman 
Jadlowker, Otto Goritz, Johanna Gadski, 
sella Alten and Marie Mattfield have been 
selected to sing the parts in this production. 
Signor Toscanini will conduct “Le Donne 
Curiose” and Alfred Hertz will conduct the 
German work. 





New Concert Piece by Tanejew 


3ERLIN, Dec. 1.—At the second con- 


cert of the Bohemian String Quartet 
the interest was centered on a _ Piano 
Quintet in G Minor by S. I. Tane- 


jew, which was given its first production 
in Germany. This work, an opus 30, gives 
evidence of a highly romantic personality. 
The first movement is not as clearly out- 
lined as we might wish, but the scherzo 
abounds in pleasing melody. The third 
movement again grows more serious, per- 
haps a little pedantic, but the finale proves 
beyond a doubt that we have here a com- 
poser destined to accomplish great things. 
A lucid climax that could not be better, 
governed by the ideals of a genius, is here 
produced. The composer at the piano was, 
naturally, the best possible interpreter and 
found in the Bohemian Quartet also the 
best possible co-operators. 
O. P. Jacos. 


SPRINGFIELD SOCIETY 
STARTS SEVENTH SEASON 


Chadwick’s Christmas Cantata “Noel” 
Feature of Program Given by 
Fine Orchestra 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 13.—The first 
concert of the seventh season of the Mu- 
sical Art Society was successfully given 
here last week before an audience of 1600 
persons. More than usual interest centered 
in the concert by reason of the fact that 
the main work of the program was the 
Christmas cantata, “Noel,” by George W. 
(hadwick, of Boston, and at one time well 
known in this city as the conductor of the 
Hampden Musical Society. The program 
was divided into two parts, the first a col- 
lection of items by the soloists of the eve- 
ning, George H. Downing, baritone; Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Roy W. Steele, tenor, 
of New York, and Mary E. Gowans, con- 
tralto, of Boston. The later part was de- 
voted to the “Noel.” Each of the soloists 
made a fine impression, and a feature of 
the chorus work was the magnificent tenor 
part. The chorus was of seventy-five voices 
and the orchestra of thirtv-five pieces was 
assisted by James H. Walkelin at the or- 
gan and Mary H. Steele at the piano. 

The orchestra scored decidedly in the 
tone poem, “Finlandia,” by the Finnish com- 
poser, Jean Sibelius. 

A. H. Turner, the conductor of the or- 
chestra, is to be complimented for his ex- 
cellent work. 





A Queer Opinion of Lehar 


“When Lehar, the composer of ‘Eva,’ 
which will soon have its first performance 
in Berlin, was the leader of a military 
band in Vienna,” says the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, “he was an applicant for the place 
of director of a musical association in that 
city. One of the requirements was ‘fa- 
miliarity with and ability to direct waltz 
music’ Lehar appeared with the other ap- 
plicants for examination, and was prompt- 
ly rejected, because, according to the 
judges, ‘symphonic music seemed to be 
more his sphere than dance music.’ If he 
had believed that the judges had formed a 
true opinion of the trend of his talent he 
would probably still be as unknown to 
the world as he was when he marched 
at the head of a Vienna brass band.” 





The Paris Opéra’s new South American 
tenor, Magnére, whom the directors regard 
as a rare “find,” made his début recently 
7 “Aida,” but without setting the Seine on 
ire. 
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KAFFIR AND BUSHMAN 
KNEW SOUSA MARCHES 


Bandmaster Found Them Familiar 
with His Tunes—tTells of 
Unique Tour 


T WAS a= more-than-glad-to-be-home 
March King who was found the other 
day by a MusicAL AMERICA man surrounded 
by family and friends in his New York 
apartment. 
“After a world tour lasting for thirteen 
months and four days, one is quite con- 


tent to sit tight and enjoy a rest,” sighed 
Mr. Sousa. “In a month I expect to leave 
for the South to continue that enjoyment 
of ‘Nothing to do until tomorrow’—or 
some day after that. 

“Our band had made several tours in 
Europe, and I chose the African and Aus- 
tralian trip this time in the spirit of a 
musical Columbus, spreading the evangel 
of American music in the lands of the 
Kafr and the Bushman. As far as my 
marches are concerned we found that the 
message had already been delivered—they 
were as familiar in Sidney as they are in 
New York.” 

A friend whom the bandmaster had met 
in New Zealand here interjected, “Yes, I 
heard the ‘Washington Post’ out home 
when I was ten years old.” 

“As to the band itself, it was somewhat 
of a revelation,” continued Mr. Sousa. 
“They are conversant with military bands 
in those countries, but the dynamic power 
and attack of our men seemed to strike 
them as particularly American. One blasé 
cosmopolitan in Africa contrasted the con- 
tinental bands with our American organi- 
zation as a ‘tin pail compared to a reser- 
voir.’ 


“Our audiences also seemed to find some- 
thing essentially of America in my march 
compositions. Such an authority as Ernest 
Newman, the English critic, said that they 
sounded like the conversation of a typical 
successful American. We were somewhat 
surprised at the way in which they caught 
the point of our Yankee humoresques on 
such popular tunes as ‘Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?’ and ‘Waiting At the Church.’ 


plan. I can not speak too highly of the 
way our British concerts were managed by 
the Quinlans’ European branch. And in 
both Africa and Australasia we were under 
the direction of Edwin Branscombe, who 
is the leading concert manager of Aus- 
tralia. Going out there some years ago 
with a London concert company, he was 
so impressed with the amusement possi- 
bilities of the country that he settled there, 








John Philip Sousa Traveling De Luxe in South Africa 


It shows that musical humor, at teast, is 
universal in its appeal. 

“In one way it did not seem as if we 
were far away from home at any time, 
because the people e\erywhere made us 
feel that they were our friends Especially 
did we carry away pleasant recollections 
of our stay in the Antipodes. That is a 
great people out there, living much of the 
time in the open air, enjoying life with 
strong bodies and big natures 

“We Americans must not think that ours 
is the only country where the concert and 


amusement business is run on a systematic 


and has since become in their musical field 
what Williamson means to their theatrical 
world. Under his management we played 
in everything from an opera house to a 
cricket field, and everywhere our interests 
were looked after in a business-like man 
ner. 

“Although the idea never occurred to 
me at the start, it is quite within probabil- 
ity that I may put into book form some of 
my impressions of the trip,’ admitted the 
globe-trotting author of ‘The Fifth 
String” and “Pipetown Sandy”—otherwise 
known as John Philip Sousa. 





HEINEMANN SINGS HIS 
FIRST ENGLISH SONGS 


Cleveland Audience Enjoys His Per- 
formance of Selections by Foote, 
Mary S. Turner, Elsenheimer 
and Gilbert 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 16.—Alexander Heine- 
mann scored a gerat success at his appear- 
ance with the Singers’ Club here, last week. 
This organization, under the leadership of 
Albert Rees Davis, is a body of more than 
a hundred men and, for eighteen years, 
has given three concerts each season. 

Mr. Davis is a born conductor. He has 
the keenness and quickness, the musician- 
ship and the personal magnetism needful 
to hold so large a group of singers under 
complete control. There was a most happ) 
combination in’ having the great German 
Lieder-singer as the soloist of the evening, 
for not only the audience of at least two 
thousand persons, but the array of men 
upon the stage all listened with studious at- 
tention and admiration as the artist revealed 
his art of ballad interpretation, and of lyric 
singing, and his wonderfully happy power 
to sing humorous songs like the amusing 
Brahms setting of the folk-song “Ach mut- 
ter, ich muss ein Ding haben To these 
triumphs must now be added the render- 
ing of English songs, for during this season 


_ the first time Heinemann gives part 
his program in English. 

‘The experienced concert singer was a bit 
nervous about this group when he talked 
with the correspondent of MusicaL AMER- 
icA during the afternoon, for his true 
German thoroughness, and high ideals of 
his vocation would forbid his making the 
attempt unless tolerably sure of success 
The result was entirely satisfying, for un 
doubtedly the audience greeted the singing 
of “Once at the Angelus,” by Arthur 
Foote; the “Slumber Song,” of E senheim 
er, and Mary Salter Turner’s “Cry of 
Rachel” with the most prolonged applause 
of the evening. “The Pirate Song” of 
Henry F. Gilbert proved to be a veritable 
“ballad” in the German sense, but with all 
meanings made clear by presentation in the 
vernacular. 

Mr. Heinemann’s venture into the realm 
of English song was made possible by his 
prolonged stay in California last year, when 
at the close of his very successful season in 
this country he went to the Pacific Coast 
for concerts, and was persuaded to remain 
there two months as a teacher. Without 
his fidus Achates, John Mandelbrod, Heine- 
mann was obliged to supplement his 
academic knowledge of English, which all 
well-educated Germans possess with a prac- 
tical use of the speech of this country 
This experience led to the development of 
a warm affection for the sunny California 
slopes, and the Western people. “I loved 


the whole life there,” said he, with enthusi 
asm, and | would not miss going there 
again this year under any consideration.” 
The English accent acquired by the musi 
cian is one of much charm and of altogeth 
er correct inflection, while his vocabulary 
is large, considering his short opportunity 
to use the language. ALIcE BRADLEY. 


Chorus Sings 
Mass 


Louisville Beethoven's 


LouisviILLe, Dee. 16—The Louisville 
Choral Club of forty VOICES, comprising the 
quartet choirs of the various churches ot 
Louisville and New Albany, Ind., sang 
Beethoven’s Mass in C at a twilight service 
at Warren Memorial Church in Louisville 
last Sunday. The chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Clement Stapleford, gave a good 
rendering of this master work, using the 
original Latin text. The _ soloists were 
llizabeth Hedden, soprano; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robbins, contralto; Dr. Noble F. Mitchell, 
tenor, and Peter Schlicht, baritone. Carl 
Shackleton was the organist. ae 

Foreign Laurels for Portland Singer 

PorRTLAND, OreE., Dec. -Another Port 
land singer gaining laurels abroad is Nich 
olas Zan, who recently sang the part of 
Marcello in “La Bohéme” at Udine, Italy, 
receiving flattering notices in the papers of 
that city. He is the brother of Doni Zan, 
a well-known local singer. BH. G. 


SCRIABINE POPULAR 
IN ST. PETERSBURG 


Figures in Three Big Concerts as 
Composer and Pianist—Liszt 
Celebrations 


St. Peterspurc, Nov. 15.—The com- 
poser, Scriabine, has been represented in 
three important concerts recently as exec- 
utive musician as well as composer. Two 
of the events were in the Siloti subscription 
series in which the composer played his 
own piano works. The program of Siloti’s 
third symphony concert consisted exclu- 
sively of Scriabine’s compositions and was 
presented with the composer as_ soloist. 
Che Second Symphony in C Minor and the 
celebrated “Prometheus” were again pre- 
sented, Scriabine lending particular interest 
to the latter by playing the piano part him- 
self. In the preceding Siloti symphony 
concert the program contained the youthful 
and interesting Second Symphony of Glaz- 
ounow, which was very energetically exe- 
cuted by the author himself. This sym- 
phony was written the year of the death of 
Liszt and was dedicated to him, 

A part of the programs of practically all 
the current concerts is being devoted to the 
compositions of Liszt. Thus, in the second 
symphony concert of the Russian Imperial 
Musical Society, under the direction of 
Safonoff, the two “Mephisto” waltzes from 
Lenau’s “Faust” and the Concerto in E 
lat for piano were included. The latter 
was played perfectly by Josef ULhévinne. 
ln the third concert of the satne society 
Safonoff gave a marvelous reading of the 
lschaikowsky “Manfred” symphony. Wil 
helm Bachaus was the soloist of this con- 
cert, playing the G Major Concerto of Bee- 
thoven. 

Julia Culp came here recently from Berlin 
to sing at the second Koussewitsky concert 
and gained her usual well-deserved success. 
She sang the recitative and aria, “Lamento 
d’Arianna,” by Monteverdi, and two songs 
from “Egmont,” by Beethoven. 

The sixth subscription concert of Siloti, 
to take place in December, is to be a Liszt 
centennial concert, and Felix von Wein- 
vartner is to conduct in place of Hans 
Richter, who is not accepting engagements 
this season, on account of his illness. 

Kedor Chaliapin, the celebrated basso, 
has blossomed forth as a manager, and, 
thanks to his efforts, the opera, “Chowan- 
schezina,” by \loussorgsky, has _ been 
brought before the public in the Imperial 
Martinsky Theater. The production was 
so good that Chaliapin was given an ova- 
tion, and the managers of the theater have 
announced their intention of giving Chali- 
apin the management of all the operas in 
which he will take part as singer. 


S. R. 


Several pupils of Anna Miller Wood, of 
Boston, are preparing for recitals and con- 
certs, which will take place later in the sea- 
son. There will be a recital by Edith Alida 
Bullard and Inez Harrison in Providence, 
Rk. I., and one by Grace Keeney in Hart- 
ford, Conn., early in the new year. Mrs. 
Caroline Lomas will assist Arthur Foote, 
the composer-pianist, in a program of Mr. 
loote’s compositions, to be given before 
the Musical Club of Pawtucket, R. I., in 
January. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S BIRTHDAY 





Mr. and Mrs. Chapman are Signally Honored by Many Musical Cele- 


brities at Twenty-Fifth 


Five hundred people helped to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth birthday of the Rubinstein 
Club at a banquet in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, the director and 
the president of the organization, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Friday evening of last 
week. Before the festivities of the banquet 
itself the guests were received in the Astor 
Gallery by the two honor guests and a num- 
ber of assisting members. After which a 
brilliant procession filed into the Grand Ball 
Room, where the guests of honor were 
seated at the long table flanking the front 
of the room. 

As a preface to the occasion Mrs. Chap- 
man declared that they would not be con- 
tent to take their seats until Mme. Nordica 
had come up to the big table, whereupon 


the diva ascended the platform amid ap- 
plause which showed her personal popu- 
larity. Between the courses the diners re- 
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Anniversary of Chorus 


laxed musically by humming such popular 
ditties as “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” and 
joining lustily in the strains of “Old Black 
Joe.” 

After the singing of “Silent Night” by 
members of Mr. Chapman’s Apollo Club, 
the gathering settled down to listen to the 
program under the toastmaster, John Philip 
Sousa. In selectiney Mrs. Chapman for the 
first speaker, Mr. Sousa said he did so be- 
cause he agreed with Kipling that “the fe- 
male of the species is more deadly than the 
male.” 

In her remarks of greeting Mrs. Chapman 
revealed a winning personality and showed 
that a woman can make a speech, even 
though she declared that she had lost her 
voice by answering ’phone calls in prepara- 
tion for the banquet. 

When Lilla Ormond was called upon 
she went to the piano and made a pretty 
picture as she played and sang in her rich, 
mellow voice the ever green “Believe Me If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms.” 

In introducing one of the charter mem- 
bers of the club, Mrs. Arthur Murray 
Dodge, who told about the Rubinstein Club 
of 1887, the toastmaster remarked that he 
never before knew a woman who would 
admit that she knew anything about the 


year ’87. 
Said Dr. Eugene Hoffmann Porter, the 
Health Commissioner of New York: I 


shall refer to women and the Rubinstein 
Club. I’ve got to talk about women—if | 
don’t the suffragettes will interview me. 
Speaking of talking machines, I once heard 
someone ask Thomas A. Edison who made 
the first talking-machine. “My dear sir,” 
replied the Wizard, “the first talking-ma- 
chine was made out of a rib.” Dr. Porter 
eulogized Mr. Chapman as “a master of 
music, a lover of harmony, and a great 
conductor.” 

“Many years ago a man came to New 
York,” said the bandmaster-toastmaster, 
“and organized the first brass band—his 
name was P. S. Gilmore. When looking 
around for a soloist he found a beautiful 
girl and a beautiful singer. And we will 
now have the pleasure of hearing the first 
brass band girl—Mme. Lillian Nordica.” 
Mme. Nordica sympathetically rendered 
“Damon,” by Stange, and although she had 
sung with the Philharmonic in the after- 
noon, she graciously added as an encore 
Cadman’s popular “The Land Of the Sky 
Blue Water.” 

Ex-Congressman Charles E. Littlefield, 
of Maine, congratulated Mr. Chapman as 
conductor of the Club, for “ser\ing twenty- 
five years without being recalled.” He 
praised the director for his organizing two 
great choruses in Maine, and bringing up 
there such soloists as Mme. Nordica and 
Alma Gluck, who also sat at the table of 
honor. 

After Julie Lindsay had sung a charming 
Scotch song, the March King told this 
anecdote : 

“Some years ago, having received $1.25 
as royalty on an opera, I| took the librettist 
over to the Waldorf to celebrate. The 
check, being forty-five cents, I gave the 
waiter a dollar, and he returned with a 
nickel and a fifty-cent piece on the tray. 
I said to him, “You must have a brave boss 
to inspire you with such a spirit that you 
will take a chance as to whether I give you 
fifty cents or only five. Take the whole 
fifty-five and go and divide it with your 
boss. Now I would like to have George C. 
Soldt tell us how much of that money he 
got.” 

The proprietor of the Waldorf laughing- 
ly protested that he never saw any of that 
tip, as fifty-five cents was too small a di- 
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vision of the spoils to interest him. Mr. 
Boldt then told how he had heard Anton 
Seidl play Tschaikowsky’s last symphony 
in this very room, with tears in his eyes, 
and how, when the great conductor was laid 
away, the procession stopped silently in 
front of the room for several minutes. 

As a girl who “never missed a concert— 
or a salary day,” the Gilmore-of-to-day 
introduced his own soloists, Virginia Root, 
who sang “Annie Laurie,” while Mme. 
Nordica, the original “band girl,” who was 
standing near the piano about to depart, 
turned the music for her up-to-date proto- 
type. 


One of the best impressions of the even-. 


ing was made by the delightful personality 
of Alma Gluck, who explained “As I can- 
not sing I’ll have to give you a recitation. 
In that line I am like the English girl who 
knew only two songs, one of which was 
‘God Save The King’ and the other wasn’t. 
The only thing I know is ‘Advice To Spin- 
sters,’ and as the club is twenty-five years 
old, I don’t suppose there are any of 
those.” The young singer made such a hit 
in her new role that the applause was con- 
tinuous, but instead of speaking again she 
enthusiastically kissed Mrs. Chapman. And 
then before the gathering knew what had 
happened the prima donna had given the 
same greeting to Mr. Chapman. 

“He dared me!” she explained with a 
blush. “Said Mary Garden kissed him and 
[ wouldn’t.” 

As the evening wore on Albert Spalding, 
the young violinist, gave his soulful rendi- 
tion of the Meditation from “Thais,” 
Henry T. Finck deplored the fact that Ru- 
binstein had gone out of. style, Director 
Chapman told some stories of that great 
composer, and Harriet Ware’s “Mammy 
Song” was sung by Cecil Fanning. And 
then Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick, the chair- 
man of the dinner committee, was praised 
for the great success of the affair. With 
joined hands the whole party sang “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 





Stage Utilized to Seat Great Kubelik 
Audience in Vancouver, B. C. 


Reports from the Northwest indicate that 
Jan Kubelik’s present tour is proving one 
of the most successful in his experience. 
In Vancouver, B. C., the crowd in the 
theater was so great that seats had tobe set 
on the stage itself, and even then there were 
a number of persons who stood throughout 
the performance. In Spokane, Wash., with 
that city’s great apple show celebration as 
a counter attraction, every seat in the the- 
ater was taken. The same thing was true 
in Seattle, Portland, Ore., and Victoria, 
B. C. 





The Criminal Horn 


“It was hard to overlook the shakiness of 
the horns, though every one is willing to 
make allowances for that most treacherous 
of instruments,” sobs a musical critic. We 
are gradually collecting side lights on the 
conduct of musical instruments, for use in 
our forthcoming serial, “The Crime of the 
Orchestra; or, the Horn’s Treachery.”— 
London Globe. 


Leipsic’s “Liederkranz” Mannerchor re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth birthday. 





MR. AND MRS. MANNES 
IN SONATA RECITAL 


Corelli, Lekeu and Beethoven Program 
Presented at Belasco Theater in 
New York 


David and Clara Mannes gave their sec- 
ond sonata recital at the Belasco Theater, 
New York, on. Sunday evening, December 
17, with the following program: 


Corelli, Sonata in D Major; Lekeu, Sonata in 
G Major; Beethoven, Sonata in A Major, op. 47 
(dedicated to R. Kreutzer). 


The sonata too rarely has a place in other 
forms of concert and it is well that the 
public should have an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with works in the sonata 
form, into which composers have put so 
much of their best thought. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes have done much to give audiences 
a familiarity with early Italian sonatas, and 
the Corelli was listened to with pleasure on 
Sunday night, especially the Adagio, al- 
though the first two movements have not as 
much significance as many other works ot 
the period, and their suave and linear Ital- 
ian quality was somewhat endangered by 
the nature of Mr. Mannes’s sharply marked 
individuality. 

The idealistic, etheric, meltingly beautiful 
qualities of the Lekeu Sonata were heard 
once more with pleasure, although the work 
as a whole does not grow in impressiveness 
with repeated hearings. It contains a suc- 
cession of beautiful moments and ideas, but 
does not convey the sense which the sonata 
form should give of organization and ac- 
cumulation. It was very sympathetically 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes. 

The Kreutzer Sonata was the event of 
the evening, the exquisite quality of fancy 
and the ripplin~ and pearly playing of Mrs. 
Mannes in the variations being an achieve- 
ment which those present were very for- 
tunate in having the opportunity of hear- 
ing. Mr. Mannes was at his best in the 
Finale, which he played in a snappy and 
crisp manner that everywhere engaged the 
attention of his hearers. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Mae Jennings in Virginia Recital 


Mae Jennings, contralto, was heard in a 
song recital on December 4 at Sweet Briar 
College, Va. Her program follows: 


“Connais tu le Pays,’’ Gavotte (from “‘Mignon’’), 
Ambroise Thomas; La Mandoline, Debussy; Ha- 
benera (from ‘“Carmen’’), Bizet; Vous Dansez 
Marquise, Lamaire; Down in the Forest, Love, | 
Have Won You (irom ‘Cycle of Life’’), Landon 
Ronald; Will o’ the Wisp, Spross; Banjo Song, 
How’s My Boy, Sidney Homer; Zuneigurg, 
Strauss; Er Ists, Wolf; Ah, Love, But a Day, 
Mrs. Beach; From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water, Cadman; Birthday Song, Cowen; Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, Dvorak; The Danza, Chad 
wick. 


Miss Jennings’s interpretations were en- 
joyed by a large audience and she was com- 
pelled to give eight encores. She met with 
such great success that she has been en 
gaged for a return appearance. 





_Moriz Rosenthal is to introduce a new 
pianoforte concerto by Villiers Stanford in 
London this Winter. 
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“Oh impossible,” I interrupted. “In that tience suggesting a brewing hurricane. But 
Rachmaninoff Concerto I was watching you. deliberation is itself an especial science 


LOOKING BACK TO LESCHETIZKY DAYS 








Arthur Shattuck and Stanley Olmsted Review Their Master’s 
‘Method ”’ in Retrospection 








By STANLEY OLMSTED 


_ [Epiror’s Nots.—Mr. Olmsted, besides occupy- 
ing a prominent position as a teacher of the piano, 
nas established himself in high favor as a novel- 
ist and author of short stories. His name and 
writings are familiar to readers of current maga- 
zines. 


FOURTEEN years ago | had last scen 
Arthur Shattuck. In that interval he 
had lengthened his trousers from the knee 
to the shoe; incidentally he had become a 
piano virtuoso of the first rank—a virtuoso 
who had first convinced the ultra-sophisti- 
cated of Vienna, or Paris, or Leipsic, or 
Dresden, and then made a meteoric tour of 
Iceland; like some sea-roving and prehis- 
toric Norseman. No pianist had quite done 
that. Iceland was extra measure, thrown in 
with that inevitable Vienna, or Leipsic, or 
Paris, or Dresden; Iceland tipped the bal- 
ance breezily, with a first-flight record. 


Once upon a time, when I was very old, 
possibly as much as sixteen or eighteen, | 
rented an attic chamber overlooking an an- 
cient and narrow Gasse in Vienna. Into 
this chamber was hoisted one of those near- 
grand pianos for which Vienna is famous, 
much as Saxony is famous for near-coffee. 
Which is to say that, in common with the 
pianos of Vienna vintage, it made strange, 
woodeny little sounds, enough like seven 
real octaves to keep one in practise if one 
studied the lLeschetizky method. Both 
Shattuck and I were studying the Lesche- 
tizky method. And as I was a great man 
of sixteen or eighteen, the lad Shattuck, 
aged ten or twelve, was delighted to spend 
many, or most, of his leisure hours in my 
attic chamber. He then had, or appeared 
to have, a respect, not to say a reverence, 
for me which I (mature and authoritative 
person that I was) duly encouraged. But 
when, one Sunday afternoon in the year of 
Grace nineteen hundred and eleven—or 
fourteen years later—I grasped Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s hand in the wings of the Century 
Theater, following his seventh bow or so, 
to a public newly convinced that he would 


do, I realized the trickiness of Time’s turn 
table. 

Mr. Shattuck has the amiable dignity of 
a Don; his manners suggest the polished 
consideration of an English curate. All 
unconsciously he seemed gently to encour- 
age me. He was paying me back, you see; 
less, I’m inclined to think, from any devil- 





Arthur Shattuck 


ish malice than from some innate habit of 
kindly aloofness, of gentle detachment. [or 
now of course he was years and years older 
than I. His voice too which at the age of 
ten had whined long vowels in nasals of 
our Middle West now clipped neat syllables 
in the manner of Oxford. Oh these re- 
incarnations of half a generation! 


We breakfasted together next morning. 


“Nerves?” he said while his long white 
fingers adjusted his grape-fruit to the 
geometrical center of his doily—‘*Oh hor 


rible! Sometimes, you know, I really feel 
quite as if I grasped nothing when I take 
up double handfuls of chords. The piano 
keys drift from me. I felt so Sunday 
when——” 


like a hawk. Never for the remotest frac- 
tion of an instant did you suggest the pos- 
sibility of fumbling. Amazing security ap- 
pears to be your birth dower.” 

Mr. Shattuck brought the taper-points of 
his white fingers together, meditatively. He 
smiled—that faint smile, so like a Dean— 
or a Don—or a curate. 

“Possibly,” he began, “we pianists are 
wise when we choose ultra-modern works 
for our début. If a composer has written 
four consecutive half-tones to be played 
at once, it really isn’t so bad to fumble in a 
fifth note, or so—not so bad as it would 
be—oh, say, in Mozart. Now, is it?” 

“True,” I agreed. “When one hits two 


notes instead of one the composer may 
have written it that way.” 

Mr. Shattuck regarded me_ specula- 
tively. 

“And whenever you do,” I hastened to 


add, “in that Rachmaninoff Concerto I’m 
quite convinced that he has.” 

“Ah, that first Rachmaninoff Concerto,” 
mused Mr. Shattuck, “I can’t help but be 
fond of it. It has, now and then, such 
beautiful moments, and always such en- 
ergy. When | saw Rachmaninoff in Dres- 
den he implored me for two hours, im- 
plored me, with tears in his voice, not to 
use it on my American tournée. He com- 
posed it when only a lad of seventeen, you 
know, and, of course, he’s immeasurably 
beyond it now. ‘Es ist eine Schweinerei,’ 
he said. But it is not a ‘Schweinerei.’ 
There is something in it surelv to keep it 
alive, if only as the opus one of Rach- 
maninoff. And Leschetizky thought Mg 

Leschetizky! That was indeed a world 
for conversation with two men who, four- 
teen years before, had studied “the 
method.” I suggested a criticism which 
this loyal and enthusiastic pupil may have 
regarded as a profanation, though he was 
far too courteous for such deep feeling as 
he may have had. 

“There is surely something psychological 
that too many of his so-called exponents 
are missing all over the country,” I said. 
“Something he himself too often missed— 
I dare say it! He stands, we know, as a 
foremost exponent of concentration, delib- 
eration, relaxation: in short, rhythm, which, 
properly regarded, includes all of these 
things. And yet, his peculiarly intolerant 
emotional organism, his too intense per- 
sonalism, you might say, has too frequently 
nullified his own theories. ‘Go at it de- 
liberately,’ he used to demand with a pa- 


with very especial laws. And these laws, 
ofttimes, meet with the most stubborn re- 
sistance, in the most highly talented natures. 
Great talent must often be patiently bored 
out of granite, or sifted out of sand, like 
gold. There is no record kept of the hun 
dreds who may have lost forever the power 
to be deliberate, through being ordered to 
be so, over-night, in the strenuousness of 
the Leschetizky workshop. Too many 
blights! Too many tragedies!” 

The young virtuoso sighed, with the res- 
ignation of the polished curate. “Ah, yes, 
I, too, passed through Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. 1 watched the wrecks on either side 
of me. I can’t feel that Leschetizky was 
to blame. He demands a certain force of 
survival. He does not advise himself as a 
pianistic doctor for all temperaments. And 
once he feels you have worked your art- 
istic salvation, your relations with him un 
dergo a re-birth. From a fuse, ever read) 
to explode beneath you, he becomes a calm 
and mighty pillar of support. There was 
a time at first when, after a lesson with 
Leschetizky, I couldn't touch the piano for 
u week. Seven years later there came a 
tiie when | could only play my best when 
he sat by my side at the keyboard.” 

Jt was my turn to smile. “Not all of 
tiiem—not even all the talented, the imagin- 
alive, the sensitive, can last five or seven 
years. There is, you see, the material finan- 
cial side. And why feed pabulum with a 
bludgeon, anyhow. If notes must be ad- 
ministered, one by one, to musical babes, 
why not do it with a spoon—‘using ail 
gently, as Hamlet says. Leschetizky 
preaches forever the use of a spoon and is 
temperamentally unequipped for its ad 
ministration. When he doesn’t hammer 
you into form he knocks you out of it— 
and no record is kept. That is why he is 
so much misinterpreted by his gigantic 
army of tight-wristed, tight-minded sta: 
cato-thumping followers—now, isn’t it?” 

Again that Dean-like tolerance: thos: 
taper fingers adjusting the buckwheat cakes 
with a fork. ae 

“Too many of them try much with 
too little,’ he mused. “Leschetizky must 
not be blamed for that. No—I cannot take 


too 


any coffee. You see I haven't had any 
sound nerves for vears. Hot milk is my 
limit.” 


The paradox lay in those blanched, at 
tenuate fingers, suggesting a white taran 
tula—suggesting the fingers of Franz 
Liszt 
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numerous repetitions. 


nounced later. 


Encores. 
by Several Extra Numbers. 
Hearers Fulfilled. 


Wished to Hear Noted Singer. 


Club. 


filled the 
and fell 


the one which last night 
Second Congregational Church 
of the regal presence and adorable p« 


manager of the Chicago Grand 
Mendelssohn Club for 
great is the art of 
that her sinving 


Dippel, 
secured by the 
of the season. So 
naively is it hidden, 
thing in the world. 


A triumph for her high musicianship, her interpre- 
tive ability and her mastery of the art of vocalism. 


Mme. Hannah on account of her operatic work 
can accept only a limited number of Concert en- 
agements, but has been engaged for the Kansas 
ity Symphony Orchestra as Soloist Jan. 2nd, two 
recitals in Ohio, Feb. 8th and Feb. 12th, and in 
Washington, D. C., latter part of March, date not 
definitely decided. Negotiations are pending for two 
Recitals in Iowa late in January, dates to be an- 


SOME OF THE HEADLINES 


Artist Concert Full of Charm. Madame Jane Os- 
born Hannah Captivated Hearers. 
Artist Responded to Continued Applause 
High Expectation of 
Artist Concert Pleases 
Church Too Small to Accommodate Crowd Which 


The Concert throughout was one of the most de- 
lightful given under the auspices of the Mendelssohn 


If ever a Rockford audience lost its heart to a singer it was 
spacious 
captive to 
rsonality of Madame Jane 
Osborn Hannah, the artist who through the courtesy of Andreas 
Opera 


Mme. 
seems 
She sings as though she was so filled with 
the joy of it all that she must give expression to it, 


Extract from private letter from the President, Mrs. Chandler Starr, Dec. 9th. 
concert, your singing, your graciousness, your beauty and your personality. 


NE OSBORN HANNAH 


SONG RECITAL, ROCKFORD, ILL., BEFORE THE MENDELSSOHN CLUB, DECEMBER 7, 1911 


66% * ok 


* * * 


us again, for you have simply captured Rockford.’’ 


Jane Osborn Hannah has brilliant success in Song 
Recital before the Mendelssohn Club in Rockford. 

To a packed house, many being forced to stand 
during the evening, Mme. Hannah gives Song Re- 
cital of 20 numbers supplemented by 5 encores and 


Generous in 


Many. 


auditorium of th 
the charms 


Company, was 
first artist concert 
Hannah, and so 
the most natural 








spontaneity and abandon of her work is a delight. Abundant 
temperament is a term which applies admirably to the prima 
donna, but her generous endowment of the inate gift, which 
is sO necessary to the equipment of successful artists, doés not 
carry her beyond the bounds of sane and musicianly inte 
pretations, aS it is sometimes wont to do with artists of smaller 
caliber. Mme. Hannah possesses a voice of wide range, full 
and beautiful in quality, especially in the lower and middle 
registers, which, combined with clear diction and finesse, form 
an equipment well nigh perfect in contou Register Gasette, 
Dec. 8th, 1911 
* * * 

It is not an easy task for an artist to fulfill the high expecta 
tions raised by the exalted reports of her powers sent in 
advance by a fond and appreciative public to herald her ap 
pearance, but Mme. Jane Osborn Hannah, who sang in the 
Second Congregational Church last night in the first of the 
Mendelssohn Club Artist concerts, had no difficulty in accom 
plishing this feat. 

The first notes of her opening number captivated her au 
dience, and she held them entranced until the final echoes of 
her last trill faded from the air and the magic spell was 
broken 

Madame Osborn Hannah possesses a pure soprano voice of 
remarkable range and power, full, sweet, musical and flexible, 
and she sings with rare feeling and expression 

“Schliesse mir die augen beide’’ was beautifully sung, its 
tender, soothing melody lingering long in the heart, but ‘‘Abends,”’ 
dainty and fairy-like, was one of the numbers which seem t 
have been written expressly for the singer, so beautifully did 
she render it 

* * * 

A group of songs in the English completed the program ani 
revealed a vrew and delightful merit in Mme. Osborn Hannah’ 
singing; every word fell full and perfect from her lips wnitil 
not only the melody, but the sentiment, was interpreted to he: 
hearers.—Morning Sta De Sth, 1911. 

7 * > 

Every available nook of the Second Congregational Church 
vas filled last night the concert given by Mme. Jane Osborn 
Hannah, under the auspices of the Mendelssohn Club Chairs 
vere placed where room could be found, and many people stood 
in the outside corridors to hear the singe Mme. Hannah was 
in excellent voice. Her melodious soprano was under wonder 
ful.control, and the program, which was eminently a progra’n 
‘f songs chosen for the beauty of melody and sentiment rather 
than for the opportunity of dramatic display, was one of excep 


tional beauty. 


vell in whatever 
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Application may be made care of the Chicago Grand Opera Co., Chicago, or direct, Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York City 
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LOS ANGELES HAS 
A WAGNER FEAST 


Work of Local Orchestra Handi- 
capped by Small Opportunity 
for Rehearsing 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 12.—The Wagner 
program of the local symphony orchestra 
season is usually given at the end of its 
series of concerts; but this season it was 
placed second, and given last Friday after- 
noon. By this arrangement the manag>:- 
ment is able to secure Bonci, the tenor, for 
the closing program in April. 

Wagner and novelty are not synonymous 
these days, but his “Polonia” overture, 
the first number on the program, was wel- 
come for that reason. The other selections 
were from “Rheingold,” “G6tterdam- 
merung,”’ “Meistersinger,’ “Lohengrin,” 
and the “Huldigungs’s March.” The pro- 
gram was on a par with the Wagner pro- 
grams of other years, but the orchestra 
hardly was up to its usual standard, owing 
to the limited number of rehearsals. 

Mr. Hamilton has no easy task to give a 
symphony orchestra series which is to be 
compared with those of the leading or- 
chestras in the country with but five re- 
hearsals for each concert. When Los An- 
geles arrives at the point cf creating an 
orchestra guarantee fund of $25,000 a year 
by subscriptions of $50 to $100 for a term 
of years, from 300 or 400 persons, much 
will be possible. 

Los Angeles has done extremely well in 
the last thirteen years to keep the orchestra 
intact. No one else could have done it but 
Harley Hamilton and the dozen women 
who have made up the deficits. Now it is 
time for the men to do something. 

_The fifty young men of the Orpheus 
Club gave evidence of careful drilling at 
the hands of their conductor, Joseph 
Dupuy. They sang with spirit and finish 
at their concert last Thursday. The best 
numbers were Mortimer Wiskes “Break, 
Break” chorus and a set of sketches by 


Arthur Chapman set to music by Henry 
Ruffner, said to picture the life of the 
cewboy. The portrayal was more in the 
words than in the music, for the latter had 
little that was characteristic. It could as 
well have been used to words portraying 
the exciting life of Schenectady, N. Y., 
or Orion, Mich. 

Frederick Clover, violinist, played a 
“Poem” of his own composition and a 
mazurka by Mlynarski, as well as an 
obbligato, all of which were pleasing. 
Helen Beatrice Cooper, soprano, was the 
principal soloist. The auditorium had few 
vacant seats and the large audience appre- 
ciated the entertainment. 

The Brahms Quintet again proved itself 
a vital musical organization last Saturday 
night, when it presented novelties in 
chamber music. Ramona Nylie, wife of 
the first violinist of the club, was the solo- 
ist. The series offered by this club is the 
only one in the city of assistance to the 
music lever or student in obtaining a 


knowledge of modern chamber music. 
W. F. G. 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN 


Many Americans Meeting with Success 
in Concert Work 


DrespEN, Dec. 6.—Among the Americans 
who have been heard in concert here, 1s 
Leon Rains, the basso, and a former mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera, who has lately 
devoted himself to song interpretation. He 
recently introduced some new lieder by his 
fellow countryman, Roland Bocquet, with 
considerable success. 

Mr. Rains, Mr. Bocquet and Miss Winder 
Johnson were heard in a “Modern Evening 
of Poetry and Song” on November 30, and 
were warmly received. 

Sascha Culbertson is another American 
who has won a place here by means of ad- 
iirable technic and virtuosity. 

At a social meeting in the Scots-Church 
House, Harry M. Fields, the Canadian 
pianist, played a number of Liszt selections 
and Miss Sewart, his pupil, played several 
Mrs. Glade, the Misses Glade, Miss 
Miss Williams and Elsa Ken- 
The con- 


solos. 
Rainsford, 
yon were also on the program. 
cert was greatly enjoyed. 





Erich Korngold, the Vienna wonder- 
child composer, has written another piano- 
forte sonata. 
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FIRST HEARING FOR 
BRUCKNER'S “FIFTH” 


Labored and “Futile Work De- 
votedly Performed by Stransky 
and His Men 


Brucknerism has never succeeded in 
taking root in New York. Time and again 
during the last few decades have attempts 
been made to acclimatize it but ever with- 
out success. Again and again have con- 
ductors of eminence authoritatively an- 
nounced that they had at last a Bruckner 
morsel so choice and savory that New 
Yorkers could not but acknowledge the 
greatness of the much-oppressed Austrian 
symphonist. But the result has always 
beem practically- the same unhappy story. 
The latest to make the attempt at con- 
verting a stubborn public is Mr. Stransky, 
who at the concert of the Philharmonic in 


Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week gave its first American performance 
to the composer’s Fifth Symphony, in B 
flat. 

Mr. Stransky is said to be an enthusiast 
on this symphony and he certainly con- 
ducted it as though he were. But as the 
evening wore ‘on it became clear that he 
was no more of a seer and a prophet than 
his predecessors. One after another of 
the four long movements dragged itself to 
an end and those who had assembled for 
the solemn ceremonies of conversion into 
the Brucknerian faith remained unmoved 
by its message, cold, unconvinced. Once 
more the sad old tale remained to be told. 
Mr. Stransky, like Mahler, Nikisch and 
Mottl is a pupil of Bruckner. It would 
seem that only to Bruckner’s pupils is a true 
appreciation of his works vouchsafed. 

The B Flat Symphony occupies within 
five minutes of an hour in performance. 
Yet for all that its emptiness and futility 
are pitiful to contemplate. It speaks and 
speaks and yet says next to nothing. It 
is labored, it smells of gallons of midnight 
oil, and red blood does not course through 
its veins. It is most elaborately contra- 
puntal from first to last, but its counter- 
point is singularly pointless and of little 
musical or emotional value. In his striv- 
ing for incessant polyphony the composer 
has quite overlooked the necessity for the 
element of contrast, or the psychological 
value of balancing complexity with sim- 
plicity. He cannot state a theme, no mat- 
ter how simple, without immediately bur- 
dening it with a countersubject. He is 
extremely fond of pizzicato figuration but 
resorts to the device so ceaselessly in 
every movement as to make it unbearably 
monotonous. He is much addicted to 
pedantic, lifeless fugue writing. It has 
been said of Meyerbeer that when he was 
at a loss for an idea he would write a 
clarinet cadenza. One might almost say of 
3ruckner that whenever he was at a loss 
for what next to do he set down a fugue. 

In certain of his other symphonies heard 
here Bruckner has revealed a more grati- 


fying melodic gift than he does in this 
one. Save for a conventional, chorale- 
like theme there is in the first movement 
no melodic phrase of any real pith and 
moment. In the second there is one 
broad melody, not unsuggestive of the 
prayer from “Rienzi.” The scherzo is 
largely modeled on that of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” in its rhythmic plan. The feature 
of the finale—which is otherwise as dry 
as a piece of dog biscuit—is the conclusion 
in which the main theme is blared out with 
theatrical effect by horns, trumpets, trom- 
bones and tuba. To make this particularly 
effective the players stood while delivering 
the passage last week with the result that 
the close of the symphony brought a kin: 
of applause that was wanting throughout 
the rest of the work. Bruckner’s scoring 
in this work is solid but not otherwise very 
striking. Nor do his harmonies impress 
one especially for their boldness or dis- 
tinction. 

The Philharmonic players expended their 
talents on this arid affair with an energy 
worthy of a better cause Later in the 
evening they 
“Leonore” Overture and the Immolation 
Scene from “Gotterdammerung,” in which 
the music of Briinnhilde was sung by Mme. 
Nordica. Mr. Stransky’s performance of 
the Beethoven was vividly dramatic even 
though not to the superb extent of that to 
which Mr. Mahler accustomed us. Some- 
what disappointing was the rendering of 
the Wagner music, which seemed in many 
of its most crucial moments to lack 
breadth, weight and massiveness of climax. 
However, the loving way in which the 
conductor dwelt on the sublime redemption 
motif at the end was profoundly affectin~. 

In addition to the “Gotterdammerrng” 
music, Mme. Nordica sang a group of 
songs—Debussy’s “Vandoline,” Rachmanin- 
off’s “Springtide,” “Stange’s “Damon,” 
Schubert’s “Erlking” and, as an cncore, 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum.” The American 
soprano received a rovsing welcome and 
flowers in profusion were carried to the 
platform. She was7 most © successful 
in the “Nussbaum” and “Damon,” in which 
her lovely pianissimo tones ravished the 
ear, though at other times her voice ap- 
neared worn and her breathing labored. 
In the Wagner number she was, as al- 
dramatic and impressive and the 





ways, 

last lines of Briinnhilde had all their 
necessary ecstatic thrill. a 2. © 
Critical comments on the Bruckner 


Symphony: 

Any attempt at an analysis of the composition 
would be futile, for such a description needs the 
assistarce of musical quotation. It is therefore 
possible only to say that the contrapuntal details 
of the work are intensely interesting to the lover 
of masterly development, but that the thematic 
ideas are often exceedingly dry in themselves. 
Yet there are some fine pages in the work, espe- 
cially in the slow movement, which, however, 
is by no means the mate of the noble but very 
long adagio of the eighth.—W. J. Henderson in 
The Sun. 

It produced, in fact, an impression similar to 
that which previous experiences of the same sort 
have given in the twenty-six years that have elapsed 
since Bruckner was first made known here. 
There is power, at times grandeur, nobility, poig- 
nant expressiveness in the music; there is an 
original and moving force at work in it. But it 
comes to its own only fitfully. There are fine 
beginnings, ideas, combinations that seize the lis- 
tening ear, often given a vivid effectiveness by 
resplendent orchestral color. They soon run out 
into the most laborious music making, smothered 
in vain repetition, directed to no logical and con- 
vincing development.—Richard Aldrich in The 
Times. 
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Theodore Thomas and Popular Music 


[From “Memoirs of Theodore Thomas,” by Rose 
Fay Thomas (Moffat, Yard & Co.)] 


No one knew the value of a good piece 
of popular music so well as Thomas and 
he was always on the lookout for suc 
dainty musical tidbits, and would take in- 
finite pains to make them effective. An 
instance of the kind, which belongs to this 
period, was his adaptation of Schumann’s 
little piano compositions, “Traumerei” and 
“Romanza,” to orchestra. The idea did 
not originate with him, as the two com- 
positions, linked together, had already been 
orchestrated by a New York musician 
named George Matzka, but the arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory to Thomas. He 
therefore rearranged them for string choir 
only, omitting the basses, and nlaying the 
final portion with muted instruments, end- 
ing with a diminuendo “piano, pianissimo, 
pianississimo,” as he said. To still further 
heighten the effect, he would have the 
violinists of the orchestra continue to draw 
their bows over the strings after the music 
had in reality ceased, and the audience, 
watching the moving bows in breathless 
silence, was actually unable to distinguish 
when it became inaudible, but continued to 
hear it, in imagination, floating off to an 
immeasurable distance, until Thomas broke 
the spell by quietly laying down his baton. 
Later, when Thomas began to travel with 
his orchestra, this little arrangement of the 
“Traumerei” created such a seasation with 
the public everywhere that it might almost 
be called the cornerstone of his success. 





Only French Composers on New Haven 
Symphony Program 


New Haven, Dec. 13.—French com- 
posers monopolized the program of the sec- 
ond concert of Horatio Parker’s New Ha- 
ven Symphony Orchestra last week. The 
feature of the afternoon was Dr. Parker’s 
interpretation of Saint-Saéns’s C Minor 
Symphony. It is unusual for a New Ha 
ven audience to express its pleasure un- 
stintedly at the close of a symphony, but 
the rendition of Saint-Saéns’s opulent score 
was so much appreciated that the conductor 
was compelled to return and bow his ac- 
knowledgment. Carl Schuetze, of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, was the soloist 
and in the Du Bois Fantasie for harp he 
made a pleasing impression by his tone and 
his mastery of the technics of the instru- 
ment. 


Mme. Jomelli to Sing at Free Concert 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the operatic so 
prano, who returned to this country several 
days ago, has volunteered her services as 
soloist at one of the forthcoming free or- 
chestral concerts in New York and _ has 
been selected as the star of the second con- 
cert to be given January 7. Mme. Jomelli 
has sung with great success at the Metro- 
politan and Manhattan Opera Houses and 
in concerts in many countries. Another 
concert tour of this country will begin 
early in January. 








Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, gave 
a recital in London recently prior to sailing 
for her second American tour. 
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Symphony in E Flat; and a no less inter- 
esting item on the program was Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s Humoresque, “Tam 
O’Shanter,” which was conducted by the 
composer. 
This week brings the present ng sea- 
son at Covent Garden to a close, the 
various artists and the Russian ballet are 
obliged to leave London to fulfill engage- 
ments elsewhere. By way of taking fare- 
well of those patrons whose tastes do not 
incline toward Russian ballet, a_ special 


LONDON FAREWELL 
FOR MISS GOODSON 


Plays MacDowell ‘Peneta in Last 
Recital Before American 
Tour 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C. 
December 9, 1911 
NE of the most delightful pianoforte 
recitals of the year was heard in the 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday, when Kath- 
arine Goodson, who is on the point of 
leaving for her fourth American tour, 
took temporary leave of her many London 
admirers. In a program made up chiefly 
of little things, Miss Goodson yet again 
gave striking proof of her powers as a 
pianist, and in the one large and outstand- 
ing work on her program—MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica’—she contrived to make 
two things very apparent. One was that 
Edward MacDowell is still the greatest 
native composer whom America has yet 
produced; the other that no better work 


could have been selected to show Miss 
Goodson’s powers of expression and inter- 
pretation. 


The wonderful virility of the music—its 
alternating moods of passionate grief and 
restrained feeling—lost nothing by her 
treatment; indeed, throughout it was evi- 
dent that the work excited the complete 
sympathy and understanding’ of its ex- 
ponent. In some lighter works which 
found a place in the program the pianist 
showed no less of her personality, notably 
in Mozart’s Sonata in A, a minuet by Bee- 
thoven, and Rameau’s well-known Gavotte. 
By way of contrast there was an example 
of old harpsichord music, a sonata of 
Scarlatti, but in this, perhaps, the pianist 
was hardly at her best. Renderings of 
more modern works, by Debussy, Liszt and 
Chopin, showed more clearly Miss Good 
son’s talents, and she was at her very best 
in a brilliant little Romance, the work of 
her clever husband, Arthur Hinton. 

John Powell, who appeared under the im- 
mediate patronage of the American Am- 
bassador at Queen’s Hall, on Wednesday, 
is speedily winning for himself a place in 
the front rank of pianists. His perform- 
ance of works by Mozart, Brahms, Chopin 
and Liszt well displayed his excellent 
technic and finished style, but his admir- 
able self control never allowed his own 
brilliance to overshadow the particular idea 
of the music he interpreted. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, which matinée concert was given on Thursday, 
is to make a tour of the United States and the singers being drawn from the casts of 
Canada next April, maintained its usual the German operas. Herr Anton’ van 
standard at its fourth concert this week. Rooy was the principal attraction, and 
[he soloist was Tina Lerner, whose play- gave a wonderful exhibition of his powers 
Mme. Gura-Hummel, who was so success 





Orville “Faust” in the 


Harrold as 
Gounod Opera, in Which He Recently 
Scored Pronounced Success in Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera House 


ing of Liszt’s Concerto in FE Flat was so 

remarkably brilliant as to win for her a ful as the Goose Girl in “K6nigskinder,” 
most enthusiastic demonstration of ap- sang Fltzabeth’s greeting from “Tann- 
proval from the audience, and she was hauser,” and there were other pleasing 
compelled to play again Sir Edward contributions by Marion Beely, Hugh 


James Goddard. 
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again the conductor, and ob- Jackson and 


rendering of his beautiful 


Elgar was 
tained a fine 
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ZIMBALIST MAGNET 
OF BENEFIT CONCERT 


Violinist in His Rewtes Mood— 
Program Made Up Largely 
of Russian Music 


Musically, it was a Russian afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday, although the 
concert was given for the benefit of the 
Diocesan Auxiliary of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, for Efrem Zimbalist, 
the young Russian violinist, was the mag- 
net which drew the crowds, and he was 
Modest Altschuler with his 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, 


supported by 
whose pro- 
gram was liberally interspersed with 
Russian music, 

Aside Zim- 
balist makes a special appeal through his 
sane personality. On Friday the 
violinist was in his merriest 


from his mere virtuosity 


young 
mood, and 
between him and the orchestra there was 
a camaraderie which makes for 
unity. In the Vieuxtemps Concerto he 
gave the matinée audience an exhibition 
of his technical ease in the florid pas- 
sages, while the second movement showed 
the sonorous flow of his legato. After 
this number the soloist was recalled again 
and again, but he reserved his encores for 
the second part of the program. Here he 
played Hubay’s delicate “Zephyrs” with 
the utmost sweetness of tone quality. In 
the “Chanson Meditation” and in his en- 
cores he introduced many quaint tricks of 
pizzicato and harmonics with a merry nod, 
which was communicated to the audience. 

Mr. Altschuler had wisely considered the 
nature of his audience in making up the 
program, which began with the familiar 
overture from “Mignon” and closed with 
the massive “1812” Overture of Tschai- 
kowsky. The barearolle, “Enchanted 
Lake,” was a splendid piece of musical 
portraiture, with its fairy effects in the 
wood _ winds. In the two Caucasian 
sketches the audience took especial de- 
light, and called out for approval the solo- 
ists who introduced the shepherd’s song 
of the “Mountain Village,” while they 
compelled a_ repetition of the stirring 
Sardar March. 

Alice Preston made a good impression 
with her rendering of Xavier Leroux’s 
rhythmical “Le Nil,” and this number also 
had to be repeated. Mr. Zimbalist modestly 
hid himself among the second violins and 
played the obbligato to Miss Preston’s 
song. 
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THE VAUDEVILLE UPLIFT AS IT AFFECTS MUSIC 








By ROBERT GRAU 


T no time within the memory of this 
writer has there been greater oppor- 
tunitics than now for the ambitious mu- 
sician seeking a professional carecr. The 
day when it was necessary for the native 
artist to go abroad, either for tuition or 
for an artistic launching, has passed, never 
to return. The entire country—East, West, 
North and South—to-day abounds with 
conservatories, musical bureaus and _ local 
impresarios, while the greatest activity 
prevails in every section. The struggling 
singer, pianist, or violinist, is welcomcd 
and given a hearing; and the reason for 
this is the tremendous expansion which ob- 
tains for everything of a musical character 
in this very progressive era in which we 
live. 

That the remarkable uplift which has 
come to refined vaudeville has had a great 
deal to do with musical progress is unques- 
tionable. It is a fact that, during the last 
year, no less than a score of violinists, 
unable to attract the managerial attention 
in the strictly musical field, have found lu- 
crative and permanent employment in the 
vaudeville theaters, where salaries are 
large and always open to increase accord- 
ing to the measure of success. 

These vaudeville theaters have come into 
being extensively in the last three years, 
owing to the vogue of the motion picture. 
Every large city is dotted with them, while 
cities of from 10,000 population up have 
one or more. In all of these theaters, at 
least one day a week is set apart for trial 
performances. Hundreds of worthy and 
talented musicians have embraced this 
method for obtaining a professional début 
and even in the largest cities instances have 
occurred where absolutely unknown mu- 
sicians have been heard, accepted and sent 
on their way rejoicing, perhaps for all 
time. 

Only last week the writer was permitted 
to witness an illustrative case. Hammer- 
stein, finding that his Victoria Theater was 
too small to hold the crowds seeking en- 
trance, installed on the roof garden, at 
very low prices of admission, a minor 
grade of polite vaudeville. At a trial per- 
formance during the very first week a 
young girl violinist was heard. She was 
at once engaged for the rest of the week 
and created a furore. Mr. Hammerstein 
at once engaged her as the headline feature 


for the downstairs theater, where she is 
the one big success of the program. Her 
salary is already listed in three figures 


weekly, and it is only a question of a few 
weeks when this little chance engagement 
will result in a $1,000 a week star for many 
years to come. 

This is by no means an _ unusual in- 
stance. Good music is an absolute neces- 
sity for vaudeville success, and each year 
the uplift reaches a higher level. Thou- 
sands of young and talented musicians will 
find careers for themselves through this 
medium, where perhaps they might never 
otherwise have become professionals. 

Does it injure an artist to appear in 
vaudeville? Can the excursion be made 
from vaudeville to the concert platform, 
and vice versa, with grace and dignity? 
Yes, by all manner of means. And the 
writer speaks on this subject from first- 
hand experience. Fifteen years ago Rem- 
enyi and Camilla Urso appeared in vaude 
ville theaters when they were by no means 
what they are now, and yet both were in 
demand for concerts after they had made 
the plunge. I recall that Elsie Janis was 
paid $125 a week in vaudeville just before 
she became a star in the leading theaters, 
but the very next year, when she returned 
to vaudeville, she was paid $1500 a week, 
and now she is one of the greatest attrac- 
tions in the country. Miss Janis goes to 
and from vaudeville, each time increasing 
her financial value. 

Lillian Russell was paid $3,000 a week 
in vaudeville. Every one said that this 
would end her career, but Miss Russell is 
now a potent dramatic star. Robert Hil 
liard was in vaudeville for years and now 
he is one of the best box office attractions 
in the regular theaters. The same may be 
said of about half of the stars to whom 
the public is now paying homage. 

The purpose of this article is to convey 
to the musically talented who will read it 

f that they can obtain a hearing 


with an extreme likelihood of favorable 
results, and it is for the artist to decide 
whether it is not better to start on a career 
which will mean the entertainment of thou- 
sands and the receipt of a good weekly 
honorarium than to wait everlastingly for 
a chance to achieve fame through the al- 
ways difficult and not always profitable 
legitimate musical field. 

Vaudeville managers are anxious to wel- 
come in their theaters anything and every- 
thing that is elevating and refined. A good 
quartet is always potent. A woman singer 
with a good voice is in demand, but effort 
must be made to provide good selections. 
It is not necessary to stoop, either, for the 
best is none too good, and the classical is 
not tabooed. Male singers n-ed to pre- 
sent themselves in an attractive manner. 
Scenes from grand opera or a musical 
sketch with some novel idea will be a sure 
“winner. Instrumentalists, from ’cello to 
saxophone, are always in favor. 

It is not necessary to employ managers. 
The best policy is to prepare what you 
think is likely to be attractive and enter- 
taining and then go to the nearest and 
best first-class theater giving vaudeville 
and ask for a trial performance. 

If the trial turns out well you will hear 
from it. Good news travels fast in vaude- 
ville. Managers are on the alert, but even 
if a big hit has been scored at the trial the 
next move is to spend a week in some 
small city where the artists and their 
“turn” are whipped into shape, and after 
that is done the.performer is ready for a 
long and prosperous career. 





STRANSKY ON NEW YORK 


Philharmonic Conductor Much Gratified 
by His Impressions So Far 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York, has had 
several months now of good hard American 
work. And he likes it. He says he loves 
it. What is more, he told a reporter for 
the New York Herald that he believed some 
day Europe would wake up to the fact that 
Americans are not only a music loving race 
but artistically on a much higher plane than 
dear old Europe suspects. 

“Why,” he declared, “there are thousands 
of persons abroad who believe that Indians 
still inhabit all America and that the Amer- 
icans are unmusical barbarians. Most mu- 
sicians abroad have that opinion of Ameri- 
can firmly rooted. They discount the reports 
that reach them about New York opera per- 
formances and concerts, and they go calmly 
on their way believing that Americans know 
nothing about music and care less. 

“My experience here has proved not only 
that audiences in this country are highly 
cultivated in their musical likes, but that 
they are most discriminating. They know 
good music from bad, and are quick to ex- 
press their opinions. 

“TI find my work here most congenial. 
The orchestra is excellent, and is composed 
of a most intelligent body of men, ever will- 
ing and never balking at rehearsals. ‘lhe 
committees of the Philharmonic are ready 
to accede to any request I may make, and 
the way the audiences have treated me is 
simply fine. 

“Not alone in New York, but also in Bal- 
timore and Boston—in fact, wherever we 
have played—it has been a joy to see the 
appreciation of the audience so freely ex- 
pressed. 

“Never have I seen an opera house any- 
where in the world like the Metropolitan. 
Such an ensemble, such an orchestra and 
conductors! There is simply nothing 
abroad to touch it.” 


Modern Music: A Difference in Inspira- 
tion 
[Theodore Thomas in His ‘Memoirs,’ by Rose 
Fay Thomas (Moffat, Yard & Co.)] 

A musician must keep his heart pure and 
his mind clean if he wishes to elevate, 
instead of debasing his art. And here 
we have the difference between the classic 
and the modern school of composers 
Those old giants said their prayers when 
they wished to write an immortal work 
[he modern man takes a drink. 


_ Just. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.’’ 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


“Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 

“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son.”—Carl Pohlig. 

“Jota Aragonaise’” and “Bolero and Fi- 
nale,”’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 165. 

Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 

Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacallle, for piano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest. Suite for violin and plano. 
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Puplis Accepted 
Studio: No, 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


EDNA 


DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 131 West 81st St., N. Y. Schuyler 9054 




















Tel. 1350 Columbus 





KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
A dress care of 0. WISSNER 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 6332 Prospect 


2 
LEON 


RENNAY 


(BARITON-MARTIN) 
AMERICA, 1911-12 and 1912-13 
Repertoire: English, French, German, Italian 


Address, R. L. PALLEN, Sec’y, 675 Madison Ave., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management : 


FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 


BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs (Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th $t., Cincinnati, Ohie 


ANTOINETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Ora orio Recita:s 


Sole Management; FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GARDNER LAMSON 


the fact 
BASS-BARITONE 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1911-12 
Mat. E. S. Brown, 42 W. 39th Street, N. Y. 


aPme 


KROHLER 


VIOLINIST 


Concerts, Recitals 


Management: 
W_ R. ANDERSON. 5 W. 28th St... New Vark 








BEATRICE 





WHEELE 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Second Season at Royal Opera 
Madrid, Spain 1911-12 
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cMUNE HUDSON-ALEXANDER .SEA™° 
® ht 4 — Vork 


“RE STODDART soprano 


Management, QUINLAN AGENCY 


Personal Address: 215 W. 105th St. 


Tel. 4073 River 








raura E. MORRILL 


Scientific Voice Culture 
Studio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 234d St., 
"Phone, 27006 Chelsea NEW YORK 
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CHARLES W. CLARK’S PARIS FAREWELL 


American Baritone Concludes French Tour with Performance That 


Gains Him Twenty Recalls—Other 


Americans 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
December 7, 1911. 


HE event of the week in the music 
world was the appearance at the Salle 
Gaveau of Charles W. Clark, the eminent 
American baritone, who has just com- 
pleted his French tour and has left for 
London, where he will remain a few days 
before his departure for the United States. 
The news of his great success in Mar- 
seilles last week, when all the notabilities 
of the district were present and he enjoyed 
the rare favor of no less than twenty re- 
calls had spread here, and many there were 
who could not gain admittance the other 
night at the Salle Gaveau. Mr. Clark has 
made for himself such a reputation as an 
artist here, both by his teaching and by his 
public appearances, that he counts as many 
friends and admirers in the l’rench as in 
the American music world of Paris. There 
were so many noted French personalities 
present the other night that it would have 
been difficult to judge by the audience 
whether the singer who was about to ap- 
pear was an American or a Frenchman, 
and Parisians as a rule are a very critical 
public and slow to recognize foreign talent. 
Mr. Clark sang with exceptional ease and 
masterfulness and was undoubtedly in good 
trim. He charmed from the very first 
those in the audience who had not heard 
him before and his wonderful personality 
as well as his true artistic singing left a 
deep impression on all. By courtesv to the 
country in which he was appearing he 
headed his program with selections trom 
M. Labori, the French composer, and his 
enunciation was marvelously accurate. His 
program comprised also songs in English 
and German, but the great successes of the 
evening were, beyond doubt, the “Three 
Ballads of Villon” by Debussy, the third of 
which, “The Ballad of the Women of 
Paris,” necessitated an encore; “Der Sand- 
trager,’ by Bungert, in which Mr. Clark’s 
dramatic qualities were most prominent, 
and “Der Nock,” by Loewe, in which he 
displayed wonderful virtuosity in his low 
notes and trills. 
Mrs. Regina de Sales, the noted Amer- 


Paris Performances by 


ican singing teacher, gave, last week, in her 
artistic studio near the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne, the first of her series of lecture- 
recitals, which are to take place every two 
weeks during the Winter. The subject of 
this first talk was “Production of Tone” 
and was illustrated by Mme. de Sales and 
her pupils. Various pupils were then called 
upon to relate what impressions had been 
most helpful to them during the time which 
they had spent under Mme. de Sales’s di- 
rection. The pupils find these little in- 
formal gatherings most instructive and in- 
teresting and the selected audience of in- 
timates who were allowed to be present 
manifested appreciation freely. 

At the Lyceum Club last week Mrs. 
Frank H. Mason, wife of the American 
Consul-General and president of the Amer- 
ican group of the Lyceum Club, held a re- 
ception for the American members of the 
club. There was a well-composed musical 
program, in which Maria Mikova, of 
Omaha, took a prominent part. Among the 
notable Americans present were Mrs. 
Younger, Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, Mrs. 
Arthur Valois and Wager Swayne, the 
American pianist. 

The program of last Sunday’s musicale 
at Thuel Burnham’s studio comprised se- 
lections from Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Schubert and Liszt and was interpreted by 
Mrs. MacArthur of New York, one of Mr. 
3urnham’s noted pupils. Mrs. MacArthur 
played brilliantly and did great honor to 
her teacher, who received congratulations 
from all sides on the development of such 
a talent. She interpreted her program with 
marvelous ease, playing with repose, poise, 
authority and a verv relaxed touch. Mrs. 
MacArthur is prominent in New York so 
ciety, and has a home on Riverside Drive. 
She is president and founder of the 
“Thursday Musicales” and president of the 
Studio Club. She has appeared in Amer 
ica with Kneisel, Max Heinrich and others. 


National Conservatory Prize 


[he annual prize of 5,000 francs in- 
stituted by the late philanthropist Osiris, 
and which is to be given to the most worthy 
of the laureates of the National Conserva 
tory was won this year by a grand opera 


‘singer, Mlle. Calvet, who is now a mem 


ber of the Opéra company. 





MOLLENHAUER 


Director, HANDEL ana 
HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL- 
LO CLUB, BOSTON, BOS- 
TON FESTIVAL ORCHES- 
TRA, STEWART’S MiILI- 
TARY BAND. 


Mr. MOLLENHAUER has Resumed COACHING in ORATORIO and O*”ERA 


at nis Residence, 189 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tel., 
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Back Bay 722. 


ARRIS, JR 


CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH Pod NEW YORK 


in New York ity, May 16-June 30, 1912 
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@ RECITAL 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 


™~ ADAMOWSKI | SZUMOWSKA 


TRIO Mr. T. pom...¥, —— 


Mr. J. Adamowski 
Exclusive Management, PITT F. PARKER, 101 Tremont St.» Boston, | Mass. 


The Eminent Polish Planiste In Recital 
The Mason & Hamlin Piano Usea Exclusively 


’Phone, Main 4087-W. 








RAYMOND HAVENS 


Head of the Piano Department, Albion College 


DATES NOW BOOKING, 1911-1912 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Concert Direction, HARLAN J. COZINE 
Albion, Mich. 
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THOMPSON 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


PIANIST 


Management: 
LOUIS H. MUDGETT 
Symphony Hall 
Boston 








ARTHUR H U B BAR D INSTRUCTION 


246 Me Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Mme. Sembrich 


1907 Mme. Avis Biiven=-CHARBONNEL 
PIANISTE 


Kneisel Quartet 
five seasons 


10 Washington Hal 
Trinity Court 
Boston, Mass. 

Baldwin Piano used 





JOHN HERMANN LOU 


FELLOW AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
ASSOCIATE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
and TEACHER 


Address 154 Oakleigh Road, Newton, Mass 
Telephone 798-4 Newton, North 








The austere jury, presided over by, Dujar- 
din-Beaumetz, the Minister of Fine Arts, 
comprised Paul Hervieu and Maurice Don- 
nay, the dramatists; Mounet-Sully, the dean 
of the Comédie Francaise; Widor, the mas- 
ter organist; Broussan, the director of the 
Opéra; Antoine, manager of the National 
Odéon Theatre; Delmas, of the Opéra; 


Gabriel Fauré, director of the National 
Conservatory, and Paul Vidal, professor at 
the Conservatory and orchestra leader at 
the Opéra. 

Mile. Calvet won her prize in the role 
of Amneris, in “Aida,” in which she made 
a striking debut at the Opéra the following 
night. DANIEL LyNnps BLOUNT. 








MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
AND TWO OF HER 
SUCCESSFUL PUPILS 














Mme. Schoen-Rene (Center), Lillian 
Wilsike, Soprano; George Meador, 
Tenor 


BERLIN, Dec. 1.—It was a song recital of 
unusual enjovment which drew a large 
number of musical people to the Concert 
Hall in Stuttgart recently. Mrs. Lillian 
Wilsike, soprano, and George Meador, 
tenor, sang duets and lieder with artistic 
success. There is a close sympathy be- 
tween the voices of the two artists, not 
only in tonal color and in natural expres 
sion, but also in technical execution. 
Meador is already, since his en 
gagement at the Royal Opera in Stuttgart, 
a favorite, and at each appearance wins 
more sympathy and recognition. Mrs. Wil 
sike has many of the same high artistic 
qualities. Her voice is musical and mel 
low and has beautiful color. 

Both of these singers are pupils of Mme 
A. F. Schoen-Rene, and it is largely to her 
excellent instruction and training upon 
which their artistic success is founded. 


Ger ree 


Balalaika Orchestra’s Farewell Concert 


The Balalaika Orchestra gave its fare- 
well American concert at the Casino The 
ater, New York, on Thursday afternoon of 
last week. A fair-sized audience gave the 
customary vociferous applause, so that the 
program was punctuated by repetitions and 
extras. The offerings were gems of Rus- 
sian folksong operatic numbers and 
dances. One’s admiration for the art of 
these players increases at each successive 





hearing. They can make music of but little 
account sound accentable and in some cases 
interesting. Among their most applauded 
pieces last week the lovely folk tune, “The 
Young Princess,” a Grieg “Albumblatt,” and 
Mr. Andreef’s own dashing waltz, “A 
Fawn.” 


MR. BAUER IN PROVIDENCE 


A Week of Interesting Events in Rhode 
Island City 


ProvipeNcz, Dec. 18.—The star course of 
piano recitals, under the auspices of the 
Providence Musical Association, was 
opened last Wednesday evening by Harold 
Bauer. It is several years since Mr. Bauer 
has favored Providence with a visit, and 
the audience was not slow in showing its 
appreciation. His program was confined 
to works of Schumann, Liszt and Chopin. 

A. Lacey-Baker gave a short organ recital 
in Grace Church Saturday afternoon which 
was well attended. Thronghout the Win 
ter Mr. Lacey-Baker will give these weekly 
recitals, at which he will be assisted by 
local soloists. 

The Balalaika Orchestra was heard for 
the first time in Providence on W ednesday 
evening. The audience was small. 

A large audience listened to an interest- 
ing lecture on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, supplentented by Liza Lehmann’s sorg 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” Friday eve- 
ning, under auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club. Che soloists were Geneva Holmes 
Jefferds, soprano; Evelyn Cook Williams, 
contralto; Charles H. W. Mandeville, 
tenor; Robert C. Reed, basso, and Mar- 
garet A. Gardner, accompanist. 

Another large audience heard the con- 
cert for the benefit of the Emily S. Chase 
Memorial Home. The artists engaged for 
the musicale were: Ella Beatrice Ball, vio- 
linist; Harriet Merchant, soprano; Percy 
L. Smith, basso; Ethel L. Thornton, ac- 
companist, and Irene Brewly, reader. 


G. F. H. 





Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, 
broke into his season’s work recently to 
take a short rest at Schloss Blankenburg, in 
the Harz Mountains, the castle of the 
Prince Regent of Brunswick. 





REGINA 


VICARINO 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Municipal Opera, Mexico City 
A voice of gold. 

—El Impartial, Mexico. 





Regina Vicarino is a queen, an Empress 
of lyric art! —El Democrata. 
Address 
Alexander and Pet ucci, 1433 Broadway 


oTEMPLE 


SOPRANO 
Distinguished Academician 
0 of Royal Philharmonic 
Academy of Rome 
H ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITAL 
Exclusive Direction: E. M. S. Fite 
610 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Che American String Quartette 


Was Coreg, —— 1, ist Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 


he performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


foe emotiona' quality.’—PHILIP HALE 
THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, 


Adeces 8: 


March 12, 1909, 
Medfield, 


in Boston Herald, 
Mees. 


MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU 


PIANISTE 


Symphony Chambers 


BOSTON, MASS. 





i CUSHING CHILD 
GRACE WETHERN 
MILLER WOOD 
HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


Miss 
Anna 


Studi« 





Contralto, Soloist, Teaching 
Lang Studios 
6 Newbary Street Boston, Mass. 


PIANIST—-TEACHING 


Studio, Steinert Hall, Boston 
Home address, 32 Crawford Street, Roxbury. 


Mezzo-Contralto, Soloist and Teacher 
Soloist: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 

Kneisel Quartet, etc. 


Studio: Pierce a. ™ hematin Saq., BOSTON 


-Contralto Soloist and Teacher 
509 PIERCE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS 
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MUSICIANS AND MANAGERS 


Complaints are frequently made that managers, and 
particularly those who have bureaus, are unjust in their 
treatment of musicians, even of those who have already 
at: ined to considerable reputation as artists. Indeed, 
some go so far as to insist that the musical manager is 
nothing but a parasite on the musical world, which he 
exploits for his own benefit. 

This feeling found expression little over two years 
ago when, on the death of a manager, who for many 
years held a very prominent position in New York, the 
musical critic of the New York Evening Post wrote an 
editorial, in which he said that while this manager had 
been a pioneer and had been a commanding factor in 
the musical world, his methods were open to criticism 
and that the servacés he had rendered musicians were 
not commensurate with the revenue he had received, 
that his treatment of artists was often arbitrary, that 
through him and other managers it had been almost 
impossible for young talent to secure a hearing without 
great expenditures, and, finally, that the only recourse 
seemed to be that the musician or artist should become 
his own manager. 

In the first place, the enormous development of the 
country, the increase of population, the great changes 
that have taken place in the last few years, have made 
it practically impossible for any artist, however emi- 
nent, to be his own manager, or for any foreign artist 
to bring his own maanger with him. If this were not 
so, the manager would long ago have been abandoned 
to his fate. 

With regard to the ethical question involved in the 
matter, it is certainly a fair question to ask why the 
musical manager, who, if he have experience, wide con- 
nections, and a reputation which it has taken him years 
of effort and large expenditure to acquire, and whose 
standing as a manager gives the musician or artist pres- 
tige, should place these at the disposal of some budding 
talent, or even of an artist with a foreign reputation, 
and take all the risks, without adequate compensation 
assured to him beforehand? 

The doctor does not expect pay only if he cures his 
patient; the lawyer only if he wins the case. What pro- 
fessional man, what business man, in any line of human 
endeavor, is willing to give up his services, his expe- 
rience, either without pay, or only in the event of suc- 
cess? 

And if this be so, why should the musical manager, 
simply because music is an art, be expected to do so? 

The fact is, the attitude of the profession, and, indeed, 
of many critics, is not fair. Music, it is true, is an art. 


But it is also a business, as those, indeed, know if they 
take out a concert or opera company or even a soloist. 
There is the heavy expense of printing, advertising, 
transportation, the services of assistants, accompanists, 
etc. Many artists, indeed, require a cash guarantee. 
Why should the musical manager, who has to meet at 
every turn a practical issue, involving dollars and cents, 
give his services, as well as his capital, his experience, 
without some assurance of return and profit? 

What has, perhaps, given rise to a wrong view of the 
case is that many managers, ‘certainly in the past, and 
some even to-day, have been accustomed to make up 
padded bills of expense and to resort to other disrepu- 
table means to reduce the musician’s share of the re- 
turns. 

This, however, has been met by many artists of 
standing, who have their own representative to look 
out for their interests. 

One gross evil, it must be admitted, is that many 
managers are willing to accept considerable sums of 
money for exploiting a musician, when, from the out- 
set, they know positively that that musician has no pos- 
sible chance for success. 

It must also be acknowledged that there is nothing 
more reprehensible than the action of the musical man- 
ager who takes several thousand dollars from some 
poor woman who imagines that she has a chance in the 
musical field, when he knows that her case is hopeless, 
and always will be hopeless; and, having received the 
money, pays a considerable portion of it to the editor 
of some commercialist sheet for protection. 

But the business of the musical manager, conducte¢ 
as it is to-day, honestly and capably, by most of the 
managers, is just as reputable, just as useful, as any 
business in the artistic, commercial or industrial field. 


Hk. [Sraar, 


A NERVOUS MUSICAL AGE 





Apropos of a recent concert in Boston containing 
on its program works by Elgar and Tschaikowsky, 
“H. T. P.,” of the Boston Transcript, wrote that “Elgar’s 
music made Tschaikowsky’s instrumentation seem thin 
and pale.” 

Some twenty years ago the orchestral polyphony .of 
Brahms was producing a not dissimilar effect upon the 
earlier classic writers. Then came Ischaikowsky, who, 
with his intense warmth of orchestral coloring, out- 
classed Brahms. To-day we appear to be seeing 
through the flesh and blood of Tschaikowsky to the 
skeleton; Debussy’s pervasive atmospheric orchestra- 
tion gives the earlier composer’s work a pen and ink 
hardness and definition. 

Up to twenty years ago this state of affairs could 
Orchestration before 
that was, indeed, a topic for discussion, but musical 


hardly be said to be the case. 


ideas, per se, were regarded as of proportionately more 
importance. For in those earlier days one man’s or- 
chestration did not so quickly supplant that of other 
composers and other schools. Beethoven’s scheme was 
valid for a long period. Then Wagner came in with 
his staggering effects. But to-day both Beethoven and 
Wagner are classics. We of to-day have grasped their 
musical scheme and idiom, and have assimilated them. 
Their orchestral web no longer confuses and baffles us. 

Nowadays only a year or so passes before a new man 
arises whose music makes the orchestration of the idol 
of the year before seem “thin and pale.” And yet all 
these men are giants of orchestration. Evolution, or 
change, or whatever it may be called, nowadays seems 
ten times as rapid as in the epoch just past. Is it that 
this is a nervous and hurried generation that quickly 
tires of effect after effect? Or is it a weakness on the 
part of composers, who may now no longer be able 
to produce enduring works? Is it, perhaps, merely a 
reflection of the weariness of critics, who through in- 
cessant application of their minds to music, hail every 
newcomer as a relief? Or is it that after these rapid 
waves of acclaim and antipathy, the great moderns of 
the last twenty years will again come into their own 
with the people, and their beauties and perfection of 
structure be better realized? 

Something may, perhaps, be said for each of these 
points of view. One thing, in particular, is worth call- 
ing attention to. It seems almost certain that critics, 
speaking as “H. T. P.” did, mistake unfamiliar hai 
The fact 
seems to be that when we understand the harmonic 


mony for new and richer instrumentation. 


innovations of a new composer his orchestration no 
longer sounds rich. Let a composer but apply the old 
familiar instruments to a new-sounding chord, and the 
critics at once exclaim over his new and rich orchestra- 
tion. The critics too often deceive themselves in this 
respect. When the new chord effect becomes familiar 
the wonder of the orchestration shows itself to have 
been but an illusion created by the new harmony. 
Doubtless the superficiality and hurry of the modern 


music lover has much to do with the present condition. 
Not going deeply into the study of the intrinsic ideas 
and beauties of structure of the works of the great 
moderns, but skimming the cream of their emotional 
and immediately perceptible effects, he is constantly 
seeking for new impressions and passing over the 
solider beauties of each composer in turn for the more 
superficial beauties of the next. The matter is impor- 
tant, for it involves the deepest conception of musical 
ideals. The desire of the composer to appeal at any 
cost to the fickle modern senses is apt to lead him 
astray from the deeper values of music; and the music 
lover in his turn is apt to pass these deeper values by 
when they do present themselves, in his nervous hunger 
for variety of sensation. 

“Impressionistic criticism” is a symptom of the 
present condition—a condition which is reprehensible 
in so far as it represents a failure of attention to the 
most serious aspects of musical art, and praiseworthy 
in so far as it represents true growth and progress. 
The analyst of contemporary conditions has work to 
do in this field. 
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Four Thirsty Concert Stars 


ILES, MICH., is a “dry town,” and concert stars 
who find themselves helpless, with parched throats, 
in that community must resort to the public fountain 
for liquid refreshment. At least, such was the recent 
experience of Frank Croxton, Agnes Kimball, Nevada 
Van der Veer and Reed Miller, shown here, from left 
to right, in the order named. 


Nordica—Mme. Lillian Nordica is jubilantly telling 
her friends of her success as a real estate operator in 
Saskatoon, Canada. When the singer gave a concert 
there she bought a plot of land in the town at the 
advice of her manager, Frederic Shipman, who is a 
Canadian and a real estate expert. Paying $2,000 cash 
on account of the purchase price of $10,000, Mme. 
Nordica moved on for her next concert. Three weeks 
later a department store king wired the diva an offer 
for her land, and she closed out with satisfaction—and 
a profit of $10,000 on her investment. 

Rennay—During his ten years’ sojourn in London 
Léon Rennay, though American by birth, was recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject of French diction 
in the English metropolis and the provinces, where 
he lectured on the subject. Many of Great Britain’s 
favorite singers became his pupils. Ben Davies, Muriel 
Foster, Evangeline Florence, Joseph O’Mara, Mme. 
Randegger, Gleason White and Palgrave Turner were 
some of the artists who passed their French répertoire 
with him. 

Bassi—Amedeo Bassi, farmer, as distinguished from 
Bassi, the tenor, is delighted with the reports of the 
vine crops on his Tuscan estate. More than eight hun- 
dred barrels of the Bassi wine, which is famous for its 
quality even in Tuscany, the land of wine, have already 
been made. One of the most promising young farmers 
on the Bassi estate was recently summoned to join his 
regiment for active service in Tripoli, so that Signor 
Bassi has a direct personal interest in the fortunes of 
the Italian troops, aside from his marked patriotism. 

Sammarco—During his stay in Chicago this Winter 
Mario Sammarco intends to devote every possible 
moment to acquiring a répertoire of songs in German, 
and has selected some fine examples of Schumann, 
Wolf and other modern composers upon which to begin 
work. Signor Sammarco already sings in Italian, Sicil- 
ian, Spanish, French, Russian and English. 

Wickham—Florence Wickham, the American con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, who was mar- 
ried last June in New York to Eberhard Lueder, after a 
two years’ acquaintance, relates that there was a good 
bit of romance in the courtship. Included in it was an 
incident at Atlantic City, where Mr. Lueder saved the 
life of the singer in the undertow. 

Gluck—Alma Gluck, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
thinks that American girls studying for the operatic 
stage ought to go abroad, but only for one thing. They 
can acquire the voice training at home, she is sure, but 
they need at least two years in Europe to study oper- 
atic stage traditions and learn the essentials of dra- 
matic deportment. Mme. Gluck has never studied out- 
side of New York herself, and her one regret is that snc 
has never had the two years to give to the pursuit in 
Europe of the particualr branch of operatic training 
mentioned. 
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At TIMES I am inclined to discount 
the prevalent talk about the vagaries 
of the artistic temperament. There are 
many artists in my acquaintances who, 
despite their highly sensitive natures, have 
a keen sense of humor and can laugh 
heartily at incidents which, according to 
tradition, should cause them to tear their 
hair in dismay. 
Imagine, if you can, what the fine sensi- 

















Pasquale Amato as the “Jack Rance” in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” 


bilities of that distinguished organist, au- 
thor and teacher, Dr. William C. Carl, must 
have experienced the other day when over 
his rolls and coffee he glanced through the 
New York Times and came to this head- 
line and article: 


Free Organ Recitals by Mr. Carl 


The police were last night looking for a 
white English bulldog named Belle, belong 
ing to Robert Goelet, who lives at, 647 Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Goelet’s butler, who reported 
the loss of the dog to the East Fifty-first 
Street Station, said that when he was taking 
her for an airing she ran after a cat. Selle 
is worth $500. She has a green collar with- 
out a license. 


I am assured by one who knows that 
Dr. Carl merely leaned back in his chair 
and enjoyed the laugh of a lifetime. 

es 2 
EANNE JOMELLI, the soprano, recent- 
ly made the grave admission that once 
upon a time the Scotland Yard sleuths 
were asked to locate her and arrest her 
in London. This is how it all came about: 

At sixteen, little Jeanne, who was then 
almost as tall as she is now, became “opera 
struck.” She had scored many successes 
as a pianist, but believed the piano was an 
unsatisfactory means of expression for a 
temperamental young woman. She knew 
she had a voice; only her old-fashioned 
parents did not fancy the idea of an oper- 
atic career for her. She was to be either a 
piano teacher or a mere “wife-and- 
mother.” 

One day, after a vinegary discussion, she 
made a stormy declaration of independence 
and went to offer her services to the man- 
ager of the Amsterdam Opera House. He 
failed to give her a part that day and she 
returned home a little discouraged. The 
reception tendered to hér by the emergency 
family council which had gathered during 
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An Organist Who Doesn’t Allow the Artistic 

Temperament to Get the Better of Him— 
Mme. 
Scotland Yard Sleuths 


Jomelli Was Sought by 


her short absence merely drove her to more 
desperate deeds. She pawned her watch, 
earrings and necklace and took ship for 
London. The temperature of Covent Gar- 
den was just as chilly as that registered 
by the thermometer in the family parlor. 
The demand for sixteen-year-old prima 
donmnas was not as great as she thought it 
would be. She spent a miserable fortnight 
in the city of fogs, hunted vainly by the 
Sherlock Holmes of Scotland Yard; also, 
and more effectively, by the specter of star- 
vation. 

Finally, she wrote to a friend in Holland 
asking for a loan. Twenty-four hours 
later her elder sister was knocking at the 
door of her lodgings on Charlotte street; 
both had a good cry and then they took the 
first ship bound for a Dutch port. The 
wide publicity given by her frantic, though 
forgiving, family to the fact of her dis- 
appearance, served her purposes very well, 
indeed. Less than six months afterwards 
Jeanne Jomelli made her début at the Am- 
sterdam Opera House. 

ie 

ECENTLY I referred to singing teach- 
ers who blow their own horns, or 
rather blow into the horn of a great 
master’s name. I also want to say a word 
about some of those who do not blow that 
horn and who make headway solely on the 
basis of their merits. One of these is 
Pedro Guetary, the Spanish tenor, who 
told me some time ago, but not for pub- 

licity, the following experience: 

“A few days ago,” he said, “on a rainy 
and stormy evening, we were sitting quietly 
around the big fireplace when we were 
startled by a violent ringing of our bell. 
[ went out and found a bearded stranger, 
who enquired excitedly for Prof. Guetary. 
I told him that I was the man he was look- 
ing for, and he proceeded right then and 
there at the door to explain the object of 
his visit. 

“IT am from Alaska,” he said, “and I have 
come all the way to New York to ask you 
if you will be my teacher. I used to be 
chef up there in one of the big hotels, and 
in my spare time I[ used to read Musica. 
AMERICA whenever I found it in the read- 
ing room. I have a rather good tenor 
voice and I was advised to go to New 
York and study. I read an interview with 
you in Musicat America which impressed 
me so much that | decided I would not 
study with anyone else—and here [ am!” 

x 4 n 

RTURO TOSCANINI, the master of 

them all, is known to be as kind as he 

is modest, and his modesty leads him to 

avoid with the utmost care newspapers 

and newspaper men. Kind as he is, he is 

known also to be a strict disciplinarian, 

and he is totally unable to understand how 

others can be less conscientious than he is, 

nor how they can court the fancy of news- 
papers. 

At the beginning of the season an artist 
of the thirty-sixth order appeared a little 
late for rehearsal, and besides that, made 
some bad blunders in a very small and in- 
significant part.¢« She had, a few days 
previous to this a glowing interview in a 
musical sheet telling the whole world what 
a glorious star on the Metropolitan heaven 
she was. ‘Toscanini, caustic and laconic, 
simply said: ‘Miss Blank, it is one thing 
to get yourself interviewed by papers and 
quite another thing to sing your part cor 
rectly. You are engaged here to do your 
work and not to talk to the newspapers!” 

* * x 

PASQUALE AMATO, the famous bari 

tone at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is one of the stars most in demand for 
concerts, and it is but natural that the con- 
cert managers select for his program those 
songs and arias in which he has been most 
successful at the Metropolitan. This is 
probably why Amato whenever he was ap 
proached last Winter for concerts made a 
stipulation beforehand to this effect: “I 
shall sing anything on the program except 
the Prologue from ‘Pagliacci.’” This sea- 
son the Cavatina from the “Barbier de 
Seville” seems to be his most popular air, 
and it is quit probable that after the season 
is over Mr. Amato will be so tired of sing- 
ing this Cavatina that he will stipulate next 
year that he will not sing that either! 

Lupwic WIELICH. 
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HUMOR AND FUN AS EXPRESSED IN MUSIC 





ItOUGH we may have our doubts about 
musical humor, there is certainly a 
great deal of fun in music; and fun is 
more natural to music than humor, because 
it is less precise and more a matter of mood 
than of thought. Beethoven in his music 
often expresses the kind of mood in which 
a man would say humorous things if he 
were using the art of language and so giv 
ing a precise expression to his thoughts; 
but since Beethoven uses the art of music 
he expresses in it only the mood and not 
the thoughts proper to that mood. ‘There- 
fore the music lacks the intellectual pre- 
cision necessary to humor, though it ex 
presses the kind of mood in which humor 
is produced with enormous power. And 
it often has the incongruities and the emo- 
tional diversity or instability of humor. 
Music will change from one mood to 
another with a swiftness that makes us 
laugh, because the second mood seems to 
be mocking at the first; and we feel that 
this is not mere brainless mockery, because 


each mood is so powerfully expressed. We 
feel that we are witnessing the emotional 
changes of a great mind which must have 
a good reason for them. In this case again 
the music satisfies us, because it is expres- 
sive in itself and by means of its own 
form. Indeed, we should be merely bored 
or bewildered by all these changes of 
mood, if Beethoven had not found a mu- 
sical form expressive of them. It is the 
form which, even if we have no technical 
understanding of it, subdues us to the 
mood of the artist and makes us share it. 
Thus, if there is any incongruity between 
the humorous effects of music and its form 
the humor does not touch us, since the 
form has not put us in the mood for it. 
We feel that it is a forced humor, of the 
same nature as a pun made for its own 
sake. But any kind of joke in music may 
be justified, as a pun may be justified, if 
it is a natural expression of the composer’s 
mood and if that mood is expressed in the 
general texture of his music.—London 
Times. 





Discovering a Voice 

[Editorial in New York Evening World.] 

Every few weeks some one is discovered 

some clerk, or waiter, or coal heaver, 
with a voice “as fine as Caruso’s.” In 
most cases it would be just as well if it 
were never detected. It takes more than 
a good voice to produce a grand opera 
singer. First of all, it takes about $25,000 
spent in financing a musical education; the 
known figures as to several prima donnas 
make this estimate a moderate one. Five 
or six years must be spent in acquiring the 
education. Beyond this the candidate for 
grand opera must have musical intelligence, 
temperament, histrionism and _ personality. 
Mere voice alone can no more make a great 
singer than a pretty face without support- 
ing gifts can make a great actress. The 
most luscious tones in the world bore the 
auditor in a few minutes if there is a 
chucklehead behind them. There must be 
great art to direct a great voice or it is a 


case Of vox et praeterea nihil. Voices are 
discovered, but singers are not. Singers 
are made, and the process combines the 
monotonous labor of a milltown with a 
lottery’s uncertainties. 


Grand Rapids Schubert Club in Opening 
Concert 


GRAND Rapips, Dec. 16.—The Schubert 
Club opened its season last Tuesday eve 
ning with the first of a series of three con 
certs. Under J. Frances Campbell’s direc 
tion and with Ferdinand Warner at the 
piano, a stirring and vital program was 
given. ‘The club was assisted by Mr. Bo 
raff, basso, from Chicago. His German 
and French songs were well received. Lu- 
cile Wilmarth, harpist, added to the enjoy 
ment of the evening. EF. H. 

Herman Klein, well known in New York, 
lectured in London the other day on “The 
Stroke of the Glottis.” 
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MUNICH PLANS BEETHOVEN MEMORIAL 


National Hall Projected er Sertermanen of Symphonic and Choral 
Works Without Regard to Pecuniary Considerations—New Piano 
Concerto by Braunfels—An Interesting Orchestral Centennial 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Deutsche Bank, Munich, Germany, 
December 7, 1911. 


A MOVEMENT has just been started 
here having for its object the erec- 
tion of a national Beethoven memorial. It 
is intended to build, in some centrally lo- 
cated German town or city, a hall in which 
symphonies and choral works may be per- 
formed, with a view to attaining the best 
artistic results and with pecuniary consid- 
erations to be entirely disregarded disre- 
garded. Among the men who have the 
matter in charge are A. von Gleishen-Nuss- 
wurm (Schiller’s grandson), Max Schill- 
ings, Ernst Haiger, the architect, and Paul 
Marsop, the music critic. 
* ok * 

Munich is about to lose Emil Gutmann, 
whose initiative and enterprise as a con- 
cert manager have been of great benefit to 
the city. Herr Gutmann is not a manager 
in the ordinary sense of that term at all, 
for he originates and directs “enterprises 
of great pith and moment,” and as they are 
mostly in the field of classical music he 
appears to be about the only man in Munich 
who possesses the courage and, what is of 
more importance, the checkbook to do so. 
Thus a year ago he brought out Mahler’s 

“Eighth” symphony, in the performance 
of which some twelve hundred persons 
were engaged, and a month ago the “Song 
of the Earth” and the “Second” symphony 
by the same composer. In both of these 
an elaborate and expensive apparatus was 
also required, and the pecuniary loss was 
considerable. However, such sacrifices are 
not often incurred, for | can find but few 
people who, having once heard a sym- 
phony by Mahler, except, perhaps, the 
“Second,” are at all anxious to repeat the 
experience. 

Herr Gutmann will hereafter make his 
headquarters in Berlin, but a branch of his 
concert-bureau remains here under the di- 
rection of Dr. Gustav Pohl. 

* * * 


The fourth subscription concert of the 
Konzertverein offered one novelty, a piano 
concerto by Walter Braunfels, and Bruck 
ner’s “Seventh” symphony, a work seldom 
performed in America. Herr Braunfels 
did not particularly distinguish himself 
either as composer or as pianist. His opus 
revealed little creative power, and it might 
properly be described as a symphony with 
piano obbligato, for the noble instrument 
is almost continually subordinated to the 
orchestra. Herr Braunfels’s dry tone, hard 
touch and lack of power did not add to 
the listener’s pleasure. 

That Bruckner’s symphony does not fig- 
ure more frequently on American pro- 
grams is surprising. [he Austrian com- 
poser had a message to proclaim—a mes- 
sage of beauty, of clarity, of deep senti- 
ment and of the finest musical scholarship. 
Moreover, this E Major Symphony is, as 
such things go nowadays, not of inordinate 
length. It was conducted by Ferdinand 
Lowe, con amore, and from memory. 
New to Munich was Max Reger’s “Com- 
edy” overture, regarding which my Berlin 
or Vienna colleagues have no doubt writ- 
ten long before this. 

One hundred years ago on Monday—the 
ninth of December, 1811, to be precise—the 
“Musikalische Akademie,” which is the 
name chosen by the concert-organization 
of members of the Royal Bavarian Orches- 
tra, gave its first concert. At the “jubilee” 
concert given at the Odéon last evening a 
brochure was distributed, in which some 
curious and interesting facts concerning the 
“Akademie’s” history are presented. Thus 
the first concert was of three hours’ dura- 
tion and consisted of a “grand symphony” 
by Beethoven and Cherubini (sic!), a violin 
concerto by Cannabich, an oboe concerto 
by Winter, and three vocal numbers. The 
orchestra consisted of twelve violins, two 
violas, two ’cellos, two basses, three oboes, 
two flutes, two clarinets, two fagottes and 
four horns. Trumpets, trombones and 
kettle-drums were added when necessary. 
To-day the orchestra employs one hundred 
and two performers. ‘The concerts have 
been given in the same hall—the Odeon— 
since March 28, 1828. the first musician 
of note to direct them was Franz Lachner 


(1839-68). His successor was Hans von 
Bulow (1868-69), who was followed by 
Franz Willner. Then came Hermann Levi 
(1873-88), who shared the baton with the 
still active Franz Fischer. From 1894 until 
1901 the conductors, alternating with 
Fischer were Richard Strauss, Max Erd- 
mannsdorfer and Bernhard Stavenhagen. 
On two occasions death has taken from 
the society and in the prime of their lives 
two highly gifted musicians. In 1901, after 
only three years’ activity, Hermann Zumpe, 
and last Summer Felix Mottl. 

Last night’s celebration was in every way 
worthy of the occasion. The veteran 
Fischer had, as the Germans say, his “good 
day,” and conducted with evident zest and 
no little vigor. Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
Overture and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
were most impressively performed, and the 
“Chor der Genien” from Schubert’s “Magic 
Harp” was beautifully sung. In the course 
of the evening silver laurel wreaths were 
presented to Herr Fischer and to the able 
concertmaster, Bruno Ahner. On Monday 
the orchestra will attend a banquet given in 
its honor by the Prince Regent of Bavaria. 

* gs 

Prophets may be without honor in their 
own country, but not musicians—at least 
not in Germany. Compose the dreariest, 
most unoriginal and most uninspired stuff 
imaginable, and if you call it a concerto 
or a symphony you are bound to find some 
one willing to produce it. Why, over here 
even music critics are honored by royalty. 
(Wish I had come over sooner!) Thus an 
announcement was. published yesterday, 
stating that the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau 
had conferred the title of “Hofrat” (court 
councillor) upon young Alexander Dillman, 
who writes criticisms for the Neueste 
Nachrichten of this city. If a writer of 
strictly local fame and of only average 
ability is distinguished in this manner, one 
wonders@vhat rewards would be bestowed 
upon a Henderson, a Hale or a Huneker. 
\ knighthood or a baronetcy at the very 
least! JACQUES MAYER. 





KUBELIK IN PORTLAND (ORE.) 


Audience Aaeineds Him Even When 
Merely Tuning His Violin 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 13.—Kubelik played 
to a large audience at the Heilig Theater 
on Wednesday. His entire program was 
classical and perhaps too heavy for an au- 
dience not made up of musicians, but com- 
posed largely of society people, as this one 
was. At this concert considerable applause 
was given when the artist was simply 
tuning his violin. Whatever this may in- 
dicate on the part of Kubelik’s hearers, 
they nevertheless arose later to apprecia- 
tive admiration of his splendid perform 
ance. 

The Lambardi French Opera Company 
has just given “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Madama Butterfly,’ “Thais,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliac- 
ci,” “Carmen” and “La Bohéme” in a week 
of grand opera. The artists were all good 
and sang to well filled houses, and every 
one was pleased with the excellent per- 
rormances. 

Last Tuesday, at a reception and mu- 
sicale at the home of Mrs. Frank Dooley. 


A program was given by Mrs. Raymond 
A. Sullivan, soprano; Signor Taglieri, 
tenor, and Ruth Maginnis, ’cellist. Carmel 


Sullivan was the accompanist and deserves 
much praise for her intelligent work. Mrs. 
Sullivan, who since her return from Bos- 
ton, is heard all too seldom, was in fine 
voice, Signor Tagliere sang several. songs 
and Miss Maginnis played “The Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” and a “Medita- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Katherine Lawler Belcher, a Port- 
land soprano who is now in Paris studying 
with Jean de Reszke, writes glowing ac- 
counts of her successes there. It isa mat- 
ter of pride that so many Portland stu- 
dents are gaining recognition abroad and 
it certainly speaks well for the teachers 
here. mm Ga 

Ida Reman, the American mezzo-soprano 
who was recently married to Dr. A. H. 
Fridenberg, of New York, is to give recitals 
in London again next Spring. 
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CONCERT-GIVING FROM BUSINESS STANDPOINT 
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By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 


HERE has been a good deal of com- 
plaint during the last two or three 
years by our American concert artists con- 
cerning the dearth of engagements, a condi- 
tion which they have largely ascribed to the 
demand for operatic stars. This complaint 
has not been entirely unjustified, for there 
has been a tremendous growth in the 


amount of business done by the members 
of the various operatic companies, but the 
American artist has failed to take into ac- 
count that this business, while it may at 
the present time be detrimental will, in the 
long run, redound to his financial credit. 
Furthermore, the various opera houses are 
engaging more and more American singers, 
so that even if the concert business is 
ruined for him the profession at large still 
has a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. America for Americans is and has 
been the cry of the American concert artist, 
but he has viewed affairs from too narrow 
a viewpoint. Conditions are improving fo~ 
the native singer, not in the way he would 
wish but along much more remunerative 
lines and in a way which will open to him 
artistic fields long closed. They are even 
beginning to give operas by American com- 
posers, a condition of affairs which seemed 
as remo‘e as the millennium a few seasons 
ago. 

If any one should know of these chang- 


ing conditions it should be the musical 
manager. In his travels he gets at the 


heart of things and views changing condi- 
tions with the eye of a man who must ad- 
just his business to them or enter another 
fieid. His attitude is, therefore, of im- 
portance. Of the men who travel no one 
is, perhaps, better posted than W. Spencer 
Jones, of Haensel & Jones. He has cov- 
ered America and Canada from North to 
South and East to West and has observed 


closely the attitude of men and clubs. 
Mr. Jones: 
“The cry everywhere is for operatic stars. 


Says 


ered it is found that in place of three art- 
ists’ concerts only one can be given. Even 
with this curtailment the members are will- 
ing to proceed with the concert by the one 
great artist. This has ‘happened in a hun- 
dred places. It is true of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas; in 
fact, wherever there are musical clubs. 





W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, Dictating in His New York Office 
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“They may have to work harder in order 
to make up the guarantee, but, on the other 
hand, they find that the box office value of 
the operatic star is much greater and there 
is a definite relation between art and the 
box-office when it comes to paying the bills. 
Clubs which for years have had deficits 
find that with the greater expenditure in 
the case of the operatic star they are bet- 
ter off at the end of the season. 

“This has a further value. Finding that 
the expense is going to curtail the number 
of concerts, the clubs arrange for a series 
of musicales at which the club members 
will take the place of outside artists, and 
this produces an appreciable growth in the 
understanding and love of music of the bet- 


ter kind. Finding also that this musical 
activity breeds the desire for more public 
performances, the clubs frequently join 


forces with the iocal festival organizations, 
furnishing the chorus or ticket selling force 


or aiding in some way, with the result that 
the festival is made possible, and, with it, 
the engagement of American artists. This 
| found to be the case in several cities 
which I visited on my last trip. While it 
may seem that the American artist is being 


replaced, yet later in the season he gets his 
engagements and another town has tasted 
of the glories of the music festival. That, 
instead of draining a town of ali of its 
resources, really creates a new field, for the 
festival audience is not the recital audience 
and in the long run furnishes a new cli- 
entéle. It also provides a field for the or- 
chestra and a love of symphonic music. 
\s a rule ail of the soloists carried with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra are 
Americans, and this is the case this year, 
that these artists will reap the direct 
benefit of this awakening which is indi- 
rectly due to the operatic star. 

“The clubs which are engaging artists 
throughout the country are not greater in 
number than they were two or three years 


-() 


ago, but the number of musical clubs is 
much greater. Many of these clubs pro- 
vide only private concerts by their mem- 
bers, but this is creating a love of good 


music and the national federation is urging 


the engaging of outside artists, with the 
result that, in a few years, the field wiil be 
much broader if the American artist will 
only wait. 

“In addition to waiting, however, the 
American will have to develop a sense of 
the value of publicity. The foreign artist 
is so well advertised that the mention of 
his name is often quite sufficient to draw 
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money to the box office. Here is where the 
American is found wanting. Some one has 
to pay the bill and the club or local man- 
ager views the singer not so much from the 
artistic standpoint but from the point of 
how nearly they will make expenses. 

“The last few years has seen a great in- 
crease in the number of local managers, 
men and women, who have gone into the 
business professionally after handling such 
affairs as a side line. The greatest devei- 
opment lies in the fact that these managers 
are branching out and are including a wider 
range of territory. Very often they are 
pioneers in opening certain territory, and 
in that way are preparing a rich field for 
the American artist. It must not be for- 
gotten that the great operatic star costs 
much money and that a town just emerging 
from a condition of musical ignorance will 
not risk all on one big concert but will de 
velop gradualiy. The artist, therefore, who 
demands reasonable fees will have the first 
chance. The field is tremendous. These 
managers are a decided help in promul- 
gating the gospel of good music.’ 

“Where the American artist rails is in 
his inability to understand that in this coun- 
try commercial value is often as much 
sought for as artistic vaiue. Perhaps this 
is the first country in the world to arrive 
at the decision that music is not only an art 
but a business, that is, from the concert 
standpoint. The artist may take refuge in 
his artistic ability, but if he does he must 
be prepared to starve. The successful artist 
is the one who realizes that his art is great 
but that it needs the aid of the business 
man to make it marketable. The business 
man, on the other hand, must have his com 
nensation, and if the artist cannot provice 
it, whv hire him? It simplv means that the 
so-called alert American must take lessons 
in publicity from his more alert Continental 
competitor if he desires to attain to the 
same financial success.” 

We hear a good deal about art for art’s 
sake, but I know of very few artists who 
do not demand a fee for their services 
This being the case the principle is estab- 
lished. Why not, therefore, carry it to its 
logical conclusion and manage the business 
of playing and singing in public along sen- 
sible commercial lines? The soap manu 

facturer advertises, why not the musician? 
Both have something for sale. Both exist 
for the same purposes—to make life cleaner 
and better and to put monev in their pock 
ets! This may be crudely stated, but it’s 
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TWO NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 








"THE fact that there was no book in the 
English language on wind-instruments 
prompted Arthur A. Clappé to bring out 
a little volume entitled “The Wind-Band and 
Its Instruments,”* in which are discussed 
the most important characteristics of the 
instruments, their combinations, technic, 
construction and acoustics. It is planned 
with excellent judgment and will interest 
not only students, who are studying instru- 
mentation, but also the general reader. 

Mr. Clappé, who was a member of the 
faculty of the Royal Military School of 
Music and the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, gives first a gen- 
eral discussion of wind and string instru- 
ments, in which he points out the nature 
of the two classes of instruments. A _ classi- 
fication follows in the next chapter, then 
some remarks about acoustics, a chapter on 
the formation of wind-bands, after which 
the various kinds of instruments, single- 
reed, double-reed, brass instruments with 
cupped mouthpiece, instruments of percus- 
sion, etc., are taken up, each group in a sep- 
arate chapter. 

In speaking of the bandmaster the author 
gives six items of requirement, which he 
considers it necessary for the conductor 
of a band to possess, among them the abil- 
ity to play some wind instrument well, a 
practical knowledge of all wind instru- 
ments, a thorough grounding in musical 
theory, harmony, counternoint, etc., ca- 
pacity to read scores, pedagogic ability and 
training in conducting. 

Many of these qualities are unknown to 
a large percentage of our bandmasters in 
America, most of them evolving from the 
position of solo cornetist or solo clarinetist 
and Mr. Clappé’s calling these things is 
very timely. 

There are also chapters on “Some Fal- 
lacies of Wind Instruments,” “Tone Color 
and Tone Building,” “Musical Dynamics,” 
“Technic,” “Ensemble” and a well-written 
essay on Antoine Joseph Sax, the Belgian 
instrument maker, through whose efforts 
the saxhorn family was brought to its pres- 
ent state of perfection. 

*“THE W1npb-BAND 
Arthur A. Clappé. 
& Company, New York. 


AND Its INSTRUMENTS.” 
Cloth, 208 pp. Henry 
Price $1.50 net. 


sy 
Holt 


Throughout the volume Mr. Clappé 
shows himself to be a serious musician 
whose labors in producing this work have 
been actuated by the rather widespread ig- 
norance about bands in this country. Even 
musicians of standing, who have done or- 
chestral scores of worth, find themselves 
at sea, when asked to arrange their works 
for a band. The contents of this work will 
be of especial service to musicians, who 
would know more about the instruments 
themselves and their specific qualities. 
There are many helpful illustrations and 
charts of the compass of the instruments. 

The book is written in a _ fascinating 
style, clear and interesting, and hold§ the 
attention of the reader from the first page. 
Mr. Clappé should be congratulated on hav- 
ing handled his subject so successfully in 
so small a volume. 

* * * 


ITH the entire musical world singing 
and playing the praises of the Abbé 
Liszt, it is but natural that a few enthu- 
siasts should set their pens to paper, in 
eulogy of the object of their devotion. 

Margaret Anderton, the English pianist, 
an ardent Lisztianer, has just published a 
little volume entitled “Music Dreams—the 
Thirteenth Rhapsody,’t in which she has 
written down a rather fanciful story, which 
she associates with the music of this rhap- 
sody. The author, in her foreword, tells 
that she has found “the weaving of a def- 
inite story around a composition a very 
actual aid to a more enjoyable sensing of 
the music.” 

The story which Miss Anderton has cre- 
ated is a simple one, concerning the love of 
“a beautiful young Austrian girl” and a 
“young Hungarian gypsy fellow,” of whom 
the girl’s father is not very fond. Through- 
out the book portions of the music are 
given, which add considerably to its general 
interest. The story is attractive and in 
lieu of the ever-increasing popularity of 
Liszt, so Lisztites tell us, the book should 
meet with much favor. It is dedicated to 
Mrs. William Howard Taft. 


+““Mustc DrEAMS—THE THIRTEENTH RHAPSODY 

—Its Story.” By Margaret Anderton. Paper, 
24 pp. Published by the Gotham Press, New 
York. 








HOW MME. CHAMINADE COMPOSES 





[Cécile Chaminade in The Etude.] 

| DEVELOPED the habit of composing, 

by preference, in the evening, and suc- 
ceeding years have strengthened the habit. 
The surroundings of nature are _ indis- 
pensable for me for creative work, whether 
it be near the sea, forest, plain or moun- 
tain. I do not like big cities and cannot 
work in them. I can only work when 
everything is peaceful and quiet around 
me. This appears to be a kind of natural 
shyness which I cannot conquer, for | 
adore living in solitude where few friends 
come to trouble me. My most intimate 
pleasures are those which can be enjoyed 
in silence—botany and natural history—in 
short, I delight in the study of nature on 
her own ground. 


When I complete a work I am reluctant 
to have it published immediately, preferring 
to keep it hidden in a drawer for some 
considerable time until I come across it 
again and find I have confidence in it. I 
am afraid that the enthusiasm which 
always accompanies a work at its inception 
may not continue. 

So I lay my production to one side, and 
it is only after I have recovered from the 
excitement of its beginning that I again 
take up the complete work. I then en- 
deavor to come to it with an unprejudiced 
mind, as if it were the work of another. 
[f I find that it continues to please me I 
send it to the publisher, but I have a horror 
of being pressed for time, and of working 
quickly or under compulsion. 





Draws Crowded House in 
Savannah 


SAVANNAH, Dec. 11.—“The Girl of the 
Golden West” was heard here last Thurs- 
day evening and was the most brilliant 
musical and social event in many seasons. 
It was Henry W. Savage’s production in 
English. In spite of the high prices the 
house was crowded. Last Monday evening 
Mrs. W. H. Teasdale entertained the mem- 
bers of the Savannah Music Club with 
“An Evening with Puccini” and “The Girl 
of the Golden West.” Mrs. Teasdale was 
assisted by Phcebe Elliot and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Lillienthal. iS 


“The Girl” 





Only Three Great Musicians Living, 


Says De Pachmann 


“There are only three musicians at the 
present time in the world.” (Thus Vladi- 
mir De Pachmann, in an interview with a 
representative of the New York Sun.) 
“Three—Godowski, Busoni and Poldeni, the 
three greatest in contrapunta and in origi- 
nality. 


“Paderewski? It is fourteen years since 


[ heard him,” continued the pianist. “I do 
not know how he plays now. I know he 
makes more money than I do, but does that 
prove anything, | ask you? People say 
they are not satisfied with him as they were, 
but the program [I heard was wonderful. 
The Beethoven sonata could not be better 
played, the Méditations Sérieuses of Men- 
delssohn, was divine. Ach! And that 
arrangement by Liszt of La Fantasie of 
Don Juan. Wonderful! He isn’t exactly 
a machine, that Paderewski. The tears 
came to my eyes. Of course he is not per- 
fect. Nobody is perfect. I am not perfect, 
Von Bulow was not perfect. No one ex- 
cept Liszt has had everything. Liszt was 
the great man.” 





McIntyre Trio Concert 


The second in a series of three chamber 
music concerts to be given by the MclIn- 
tyre Trio, assisted by Inez Barbour, so- 
prano, was held in the drawing rooms of 
the home of Mrs. Aaron Field, Brooklyn, 
December 13. A fine program was en- 
joyed by an audience which filled the 
rooms. 
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~ GIORGIO M. 
Lelia J. Hulse, Reinhold von Warlich, 
Mario Sammarco, Etc. 
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BANQUET FOR OFFICERS 
OF LITCHFIELD CHORUS 


Carl Stoeckel Entertains Connecticut 
Musical Enthusiasts After Annual) 
Meeting 


The annual dinner given by Carl Stoeckel 
to the presidents an4-officers of the Litch 
field County Choral Union, took place on 
the evening of Il‘riday, December 15, at 
Delmonico’s. The dinner followed upon 
the annual business meeting at which Dr. 
Irving L. Hamant, of Norfolk, was elected 
president of the organization, and Edmund 
Brown, also of Norfolk, secretary. About 
forty sat down to the large circular table, 
which was dazz.ingly decorated with poin- 
settias. 

On Mr. Stoeckel’s right sat Horatio 
Parker, and next to him Mr. Aldrich, of 
the Times. Other guests and weli-known 
persons connected in one way or another 
with the meetings of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union are Sidney Homer, Arthur 
Mees, Arthur Farwell, Richmond P. Paine, 
Mr. Rodemeyer of the Connecticut Western 
News, and Mr. Chapin of the Waterbury 
Almerican. The first speaker was Donald 
T. Warner of Salisbury, who was present 
with H. W. Carter, these being respectively 
president and secretary of the Litchficld 
County University Club. Judge Warner 
spoke of the appreciative audiences which 
had been created by the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, and of the part which Dr. 
Parker’s connection with that organization 
had had in leading him to the composition 
of “Mona” and the taking of the prize 
The speech ended with a toast to Dr. 
Parker, to which the composer responded 
modestly. Other speakers called upon by 
Mr. Stoeckel were Mr. Chapin, President 
Cook of the Western Musical Association, 
Mr. Rodemeyer, Dr. Mces, Sidney Homer 
and Mr. Morgan of Worcester. Mr 
Stoeckel was toasted by George C. Wood 
ruff of Litchfield. 

There was much merriment in the com- 
pany, and the wag of the occasion was Mr 
ltodemeyer, who said that while the as- 
sembled company, representing the Litch 
field County Choral Union, could not, per- 
haps, tell New York much about singing, it 
could.at least show them what singers 
looked like and how they eat. This was 
followed by a suggestion from Mr. Gillette 
of Canaan that the annual dinner be held 
monthly. After the dinner the members 
of the party were the guests of Mr. 
Stoeckel at various theaters in the city. 
Hans Kronold, Soloist, in Washingtori 

Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—The first 
concert of the People’s Orchestra, a new 
organization among local musicians, was 
given last Sunday evening under the di- 
rection of William Laurier. The soloist 
was Hans Kronold, ’cellist, of All Angels 
and Grace Church, New York. The pro- 
gram, while classic, was light and varied, 
arranged with a view to be popular and 
yet artistic. Mr. Kronold played with fin- 
ish, sweetness and excellent tone bruch’s 
“Ave Maria” and “Fantasie et Variations 
Brillantes,” F. Servais. Director Laurier 
deserves credit for the organization he has 
brought together which promises to fill a 
place in the music of the capital. W. H. 

Dmitri Smirnoff, the Metropolitan’s Rus 
sian tenor, is singing in St. Petersburg with 
Chaliapin just now. 








THE ORGAN APART FROM THE CHURCH: 


A NOTABLE HOTEL INSTRUMENT 
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The Great Organ and the Concert Stage in the Ball Room of the Hotel Astor, New 


AN investment of more than $50,000 on 

the part of the management of the 
Hotel Astor, New York, for a pipe-organ 
is worthy of comment. So long has the 
organ been relegated to the service of the 
church that an incursion into the realm 
of secular life may strike many as rather 
incongruous. Not so, however, to an or- 
ganist who is in touch with the marvelous 
metamorphosis which the organ has under- 
gone in the last decade. 

The Astor organ is a remarkable affair. 
There are really two separate organs 
located in different parts of the building, 
and so arranged that both can be played 
separately or simultaneously by one _ per- 
former from any one of three consoles. 
lhe organs can also be played by two 
performers absolutely independeit of each 
other. One of the consoles is in the 
Orangerie room, one on the highest bal- 
cony of the grand ballroom, while the 
third can be moved around and operated 
from any place desired. At the informal 
afternoon concerts in the grand ball-room 
it is frequently found standing in the 
middle of the main floor, where it and 
the organist are viewed with wonder by 
the uninitiated. The organ itself is en 
tirely out of sight in the ceiling of the big 
hall, and as the contrasting tone colors 


Hoat down from such etheral heights, a 
wholesome atmosphere of contemplative 
appreciation is produced. One might com- 
pare the result with a hidden orchestra 
platform, with only the conductor visible 
to the audience. 

Now that a number of the important 
musical events of the season are being 
given in this hall, the. possibilities of the 
organ are becoming manifest. Organists 
have, heretofore, bemoaned the fact that 
there was no downtown hall equipped with 
an organ which would be adequate and 
available for organ recitals of a serious 
nature. Until now the churches have been 
the only hope of the concert organist, and 
there the charging of an admission was 
frequently impossible, so that a_ profes 
sional abomination arose in the shape of 
“free” organ recitals. After such a prece 
dent it may be a difficult matter to educate 
the public to the idea of paying for organ 
recitals. It is quite possible, however, that 
some such serious use of the instrument in 
the Hetel Astor may be arranged in the 
near future, through the co-operation of 
the hotel management with the National 
Association of Organists, along lines al 
ready under consideration. 

\ large part of the success of the Astor 
organ is due to the official organist, Leo 


York, and Leo Riggs, Official Organist 
York Mr 


Riggs. Before coming to New 
Riggs was for many years organist and 
director of the First Baptist Church in 
Indianapolis, and only by chance came in 
touch with the organ builders, who recom 
mended that he be given a trial at the 
difficult post he now fills. The vigor with 
which he entered the concert field was 
enough in itself to guarantee his success, 
and to-day he is one to be reckoned with 
among concert organists. 

Mr. Riggs says that in traveling through 
urope last Summer he was surprised to 
find how far America was ahead of other 
nations in the mechanical development of 
the organ. Some few notable organs were 
the exceptions which merely proved the 
rule. In tonal qualities, spoken of in the 
organ world as “voicing,’ America has, 
however, been considerably behind, though 
the last two years have shown good prog- 
ress in this respect. N. DE V. 


The faculty of the Institute of Musical 
\rt of Portland, Ore., gave a cone-rt and 
reception last week. Those who partici 
pated were: Marie Paige, violinist; Eda 
frotter, pianist; Frederick W. Goodrich, 
pianist; A. Musgrove Robarts, baritone; 
Victor Coletti, ‘cellist, and Charlotte Bean 
held, reader. 
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NORTHWEST OVERSTOCKED WITH STARS 





Chicago Manager Urges Conservatism in Arranging Tours in That 
Section—Arthur Van Eweyk on Germany’s Attitude Toward Our 


Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, December 18, 1911. 


NE of the keenest musical traveling men 

in the business recently returned from 

a tour of the Pacific coast and remarked 

.hat concert conditions had already been 

considerably overdone in that locality and 
much was still to come. 

“Current musical conditions 
good,” hedeclared. Too many 
have been given by too many people who 
do not understand how to give them. While 
the Eames-Gogorza concert tour has gone 
along finely, and likewise the Nordica en- 
gagements, it cannot be said with as much 
truth of some other opera singers who 
have taken to the coast and found it rather 
a barren field. 

“I can tell you, technically, when these 
artists are booked on the “fifty, fifty” basis 
there is something rotten in Denmark and 
a lot of surprises and cancellations are in 
order. I do not care to be considered a 
pessimist, but there is such a thing as over- 
doing a good thing. The concert business 
this season planned for the West is some- 
thing enormous. I do not believe the con- 
ditions out there will anywhere near justify 
the ambitious hopes that a lot of managers 
and deluded stars are cherishing.” 

eS 


are not 
concerts 


Charming and wholesome Marie Cavan, 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
played the part of Lady Bountiful to fifty 
boys and girls of the Elizabeth McCormick 
i‘resh Air School on Ewing street, playing 
her own accompaniment on an old delap- 


idated, weather-worn square piano much 
out of tune. She sang several lullabys, a 
quaint little song of the two good seeds 


that were quite unhappy in their home life 
until a kindly wind blew them to a beauti- 
ful meadow. Much applause came from 
mittened hands and unfettered voices, and 
then, after all, she had to tell the story of 
Hansel and Gretel, in which she figures so 


picturesquely. After she thought the last 
note had been sung and the last word said, 
a little boy arose from the rear rank and 
requested: “Oh, you fine lady, can’t you 
sing ‘Oh! You Great Big Beautiful Dollie.” 
A smile came to the classic face of the fair 
young singer, who thought what her teacher, 
Ternina, might think of such a request. 
x * + 


Arthur Van Eweyk, the well-known 
Dutch singer, who is giving recitals in this 
country with Maud Powell, the violinist, 
happened to meet the representative of 
MusicAL AMERICA and remarked that he 
sincerely deprecated the idea that had gone 
abroad in some quarters that German critics 
were antagonistic to America and Amer- 
icans, particularly as it pertained to music. 
“While my boyhood home was in Milwau- 
kee,” remarked Mr. Van Eweyk, “I made 
my home for twenty-two years in Germany 
and for the past eighteen years hav. given 
concerts in continental Europe—England, 
Holland and Russia—so I think I am in a 
fair position to give an unprejudiced state- 
ment as to the tendency, particularly of the 
German critic to tell the truth without re- 
gard to nationality. The fact that Nevin’s 
opera failed in the Prussian capital does 
not indicate that it would not be a success 
elsewhere, although I believe it has not been 
tricd. If the German critics were distinctiy 
antagonistic to Americans you could hardly 
hope for the triumph of such artisis as 
Geraldine Farrar, Clarence Whitehill, Put- 
nam Griswold and Basil Ruysdael.’ 

k ok * 


Mrs. Edna Marion Jones, of this city, 
who made several successful tours to the 
Pacific coast aS a singer and entertainer up 
to within two seasons ago, during the past 


year has devoted herself assiduously to the 


study of vocal art and recently achieved 
marked success in Italy under the stage 
name of Amie Maronie. She made her 
début at the opera house in Biella, Italy, 
early in September, appearing in the role 
of the Queen in Bellini’s “Il Puritani.” 
According to the Paris correspondent of 
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ing of tone 
breath control is faultless. 





gnor Alessandro Bonci MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway. New York 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
production and 


New York, 1910. 
eat inter- 





MitianD1e forse 


Signora Delia M. Valeri 





the New York Herald the critics agree that 
her voice is a large dramatic soprano of ex- 
cellent quality: and that a career lies before 
her, owing to her great success. She passes 
to the new opera house in Como next week. 
Her success means much, as her début was 
immediately after her arrival in Italy. Many 
friends in this city and throughout the 
West will be interested in the success of 
this brilliant and versatile young woman 
who has elected operatic art as her career 
and will anxiously await reports of her 
further success. 
ee GE 

The embarrassments consequent from 
single-star comic opera were illustrated last 
Thursday at the Chicago Opera House, 
when the indisposition of Marguerite Sylva 
necessitated the closing of the house for a 
night and the temporary halting of the 
course of “Gypsy Love.” The management 
had indisposition of its own, when it came 
to refunding nearly $2,500 of crisp, cold 
cash representing the Thursday’s advance 
sale. Miss Sylva is an exceedingly difficult 
young woman to understudy and her man- 
agement had not dared any diversions in 
that direction. 

* * * 


Charles L. Wagner was a sojourner here 
last week. He expressed himself as glad 
of the opportunity to make a statement con- 
cerning his alliance with R. E. Johnston of 
New York. “I am looking after the road 
business of all the Johnston attractions and 
he is looking after the business in New 
York. He has his individual attractions in 
which I am not particularly interested, and 
I have my own attractions in which I am 
very vitally interested. We have a working 
arrangement simple and satisfactory; each 
has perfect faith in the knowledge of the 
other and we do. not allow any outside 
reports to interfere with our understanding. 
I may,instance my personal attractions as: 
Alice Nielsen, Riccardo Martin, John Mc- 
Cormack, Jarsalov Kocian and Oscar 
Seagle. In my recent trip West I felt more 
than fortunate, having arranged to book 
almost completely the thirty dates for the 
Spring tour of Alice Nielsen, as a result 
of the tour made early this season.” Mr. 
Wagner is doing his home town a very 
clever and artistic service this Wednesday 
evening when he takes Rudolph Ganz to his 
native town Shelbyville, Ill., now a thriving 
village of 4,000 inhabitants, in which Mr. 
\Vagner feels a particular personal interest, 
as he spent his boyhood and youthful days 
there. He gives a concert with Mr. Ganz 
on the evening of December 20 at the 
Methodist Church to an audience of 1,600 
invited guests, the leading citizens of the 
city, Mr. Wagner being host of the oc- 
casion. It is rather remarkable that just 
twenty-two years ago R. E. Johnston came 
to Shelbyville and made arrangements with 
Charles Wagner, who was then a clerk in 
a book store, to give a concert there with 
Ovide Musin. From this incidental meet- 
ing ripened a friendship that has finally 
grown into a partnership. 

* * * 

Mrs. F. H. Snyder, a woman of unusual 
perspicacity and enterprise, who for a dec- 
ade has provided St. Paul with its choicest 
music, promoted its biggest events and pro- 
vided it with grand opera, announces that 
she will retire from this field of work after 
the present season, particularly as it per- 
tains to the presentation of grand opera. 
Mrs. Snyder, however, has made such re 
marks before and she may live to recant, 
as her very life is wrapped up in music and 
musicians. She has served the northern- 
most of the Twin Cities of the great North- 
west most efficiently, and if her announced 








retirement from the field should become a 
fact 1: would be a matter of sincere regret. 


a oe 


Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah, one of the 
sopranos of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who will shortly be heard here in 
Wagnerian works, in which she gained her 
operatic fame before the exacting audiences 
of Germany, has been usefully occupying 
her leisure giving recitals in nearby cities. 
Last week she gave a charming and com- 
prehensive program under the finest social 
auspices in Rockford, Ill. An appreciative 
writer in that city remarked of this red- 
letter event: “This recital was one of the 
best we have had from the great artists and 
we have had a number of them before 


here.” 
* * * 


The Paulist Choristers opened their reg- 
ular concert season to an encouragingly 
large audience last Monday evening under 
the direction of the Rev. William J. Finn. 
The society will go to Paris next May for 
a contest, which will include choirs from 
Germany, Russia, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, the judges being some of the greatest 
living composers. Since accepting this in- 
vitation to annear in the contest, the society 
has received several offers for concerts in 
England and on the continent. The choir 
boys will sail on May 4 and the contest 
will take place in Paris on May 27. 

. x - 


Bernhard Ulrich, business manager of the 
Chicago Grand Upera, is receiving congrat- 
ulations on the arrival of a little daughter 
who came in last Saturday on the Penn- 
sylvania Limited. The train was crossing 
the State line between Indiana and Illinois, 
when Miss Ulrich made her début. Conse- 
quently she is eligible to membership both 
in Illinois and Indiana society. Manager 
Ulrich is confident that she will soon be 
able to warble opera in the vernacular. 


 *« 2 


Anne Shaw-Faulkner, associated with 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist, has, since 
October 16, given twenty-six lecture-recitals 
on sixteen operas, all of them modern, and 
her time is booked in the mid-West until 
early in January, when this talented pair 
start for the Northwest with Seattle and 
Vancouver as the ultimate of their joint 
tour. Miss Faulkner will continue to lec- 
ture through California during Janaury and 
February, returning to this city where she 
will be joined by Mr. Oberndorfer, starting 
for their Eastern tour on March 1. On 
December 26 Miss Faulkner journeys to 
Cleveland, O., in company with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra and will lecture 
there under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club on the instruments of the orchestra, 
illustrated bv the soloists of the Thomas 
organization. CHar_es E, NIxon. 
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Vida Llewellyn, of Chicago, Displays Talent and Promise—-Remark- 

| able Musicianship of America’s Boy Violinist, Eddy Brown— 

Pianist Gruenberg, Another American, Scores Marked Success— 
Severin Eisenberger’s Brilliant Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goiltzstrasse 24, 
December 1, 1911. 


IGHT it not be appropriate to divide a 
Berlin concert season into a series of 
cycles, living, as we do, in a world which 
progresses, or retrogresses, in cycles? We 
might thereby be induced to imagine that 
we were accomplishing our task as musical 
recorders more thoroughly and systemat- 
ically and with greater facility. A colleague 
remarked to me the other day that a Berlin 
season was to be likened to a “sieve of the 
Danaides.” We, being the Danaides, of 
course, never really accomplished our task, 
and the more we wrote about artists, the 
greater became the number of those de- 
siring recognition in Berlin. 

This week was exceptional, inasmuch as 
pianists did not predominate numerically 
among the artists heard in concerts. 

Vida Llewellyn, a young pianist from 
Chicago, was heard in her own recital in 
Bliithner Hall on Friday. Much that is 
praiseworthy might be said of Miss Llewel- 
lyn, without terming her yet “finished.” 
Her program was very lengthy, in fact 
rather too lengthy for a débutante, com- 
prising, as it did, Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
Glinka-Balakirew, Sinding, R. Strauss, 
Grunfeld, Leschetizky and Sauer. My 
opinion of Miss Llewellyn as a pianist 
might be summed up in the following sen- 
tence: Her talent for the present 1s greater 
than her ability. That is to say, she seems 
to have a very good conception of certain 
works; a conception, in fact, that would 
require a virtuoso technic to express it on 
the piano. Both technic and taste are in 
evidence, although both are still open to 
improvement. The pianist seemed to me 
to assert herself most satisfactorily in 
Strauss’s “Auf stillem Waldespfad” and 
“An einsamer Quelle.” A certain amount 
of nervousness must still be overcome. The 
audience was large and warmly applauded 
the artist after each number. 

Eddy Brown’s Surprising Skill 


Eddy Brown, a young American vio- 
linist of unusual promise, came before the 
Berlin public in an orchestral concert with 
the assistance of the concert soprano, Mme. 
Boerlage-Reyers, in the Beethoven Hall on 
the same evening. This young violinist is 
certainly gifted beyond his years—he is but 
sixteen. The technical side of his training 
might be called completed, for his rarely 
beautiful tone retains its seductive quality 
through all the most intricate passages and 
double stops, of a violin solo. His musi- 
cianship also is surprising in one of his age. 
Yet a more mature treatment of a com- 
position—a greater aplomb—is still to be 
acquired. His rendition of Handel’s Lar- 
ghetto was very satisfactory ; Wieniawsky’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow,” on the other hand, 
is no longer absolute music, but tone paint- 
ing and, as such, demands a more pro- 
nounced coloring. The first movement of 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony was played with 
as much temperament, passion and fire as 
though his home were some romantic, trop- 
ical country and not Indiana, U. 5S. A. 

The assisting artist, Charlotte Boerlage- 
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Reyers, has been gaining ever-increasing 
recognition, and that deservedly, for she 
possesses the necessary vocal material as 
well as the musical and artistic taste. But 








Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago Pianist, 
Who Has Just Given Her Début Re- 
cital in Berlin 


a singer’s lot is uncertain. Mme. Boer- 
lage-Reyers was prevented from asserting 
herself to her usual excellent advantage by 
an indisposition. Under this circumstance 
she deserves credit for accomplishing her 
task as well as she did. Among other com- 
positions we were presented with two songs 
of Berger, “Der Waldsee” and “Im 
Sturme,” of which the instrumentation, at 
least, was new to the writer. “Der Wald- 
see” has not exactly profited by the instru- 
mental accompaniment and “Im Sturme’” is 
represented orchestrally as a thick and 
heavy thunderstorm without intermission— 
a physical phenomenon which never occurs. 
Maria Seret van Eyken is one of Ger- 
many’s most distinguished concert singers 
and distinguished therefore was her con- 
cert in the Sing Academy on Friday eve- 
ning. Her program comprised songs of 
Jeethoven, Schumann, Wolf, R. Strauss, 
Agnes Schiemann, S. von Hausegger and 
van Eyken, all of which she rendered in 
her usual inimitable style and good taste, 
ably accompanied at the piano by Marie 
Jergwein. 
First Berlin Hearing of Posthumous Dvorak 
Symphony 


A concert by the concertmeister of the 
Bluthner Orchestra, Nicholas Lambinon, 
and the orchestra under Conductor Fritz 
Busch, attracted a large audience to Bliuth- 
ner Hall on Monday. Lambinon is a mu- 
sician who must be taken seriously. No 
cheap effects or “grandstand plays” mar 
the effect of his exquisite playing. Yet, 
withal, he is possessed of a certain Gemviit- 
lichkeit which prevents him from inspiring 
his audience. This was especially evident 
in the Saint-Saens Concerto in B Minor, 
all the more so, as Lambinon’s tone is 
small though of superb beautv and purity. 
The second number consisted of a —_— 
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time in Berlin. It is a symphony in E flat 
major, comprising an Allegro Moderato. 
Adagio Tempo di Marcia and a Finale Al- 
legro Vivace. The symphony contains 
many beauties, many truly Dvorak charac- 
teristics. The Adagio seemed to me to be 
most effective and to possess the greatest 
concreteness in form. The conductor, Fritz 
Busch, brourht out many splendid effects 
of the work with dash and spirit, although 
we should prefer to have him evince 
greater elasticity in his renditions. For 
the present he is too fond of creating spec- 
tacular effects. 

Paul Reimers, the concert tenor, gave his 
Lieder-Abend at Bechstein Hall Tuesday. 
As usual the audience was large and evi- 
dently a paying one. Peculiar how one 
learns to distinguish the people who buy 
their tickets from the deadheads. Unfor- 
tunately Herr Reimers was not at his best, 
for he made a rather excessive tse of his 
mezza voce, which is really his strongest 
asset. Certain songs, like Schubert's “Fo- 
relle”’ and “Der zuernenden Diana,” re- 
quire the full possession of a normal can- 
tilena. Reimer’s voice also sounded some- 
what constrained, which may have been 
the result of an indisposition, as well as 
of overwork. Still this tenor is an artist 
to his finger-tips. He will never spoil any- 
thing, he simply cannot. Every phase of 
his singing displays intelligence. 

At the Harmonium Hall an English 
singer, Lucia Stuart, gave a song recital 
with the assistance of George Martin Di- 
burty, violinist, and Armin Liebermann, 
‘cellist. The concert was of especial in- 
terest in that, besides Beethoven, Duparc, 
Hahn, Debussy, Bruneau and Brahms, a 
number of delightful songs from the seven- 
teenth and eishteenth centuries were heard. 
May our musical progress be ever so great, 
our impressionistic tendencies ever so pro- 
nounced, these gems of bygone ages, so 
beautiful in their simplicity, will always be 
a source of the greatest delight to any one 
with musical feeling. The concert-giver 
showed herself at her best in these older 
works. She is the possessor of a flexible 
soprano of good quality. 

In the young American, L. T. Gruenberg, 
who gave a piano recitz 1 in the Harmo 
nium Hall on Wednesday evening, we 
heard the possessor of talent far above the 
ordinary. Mr. Gruenberg’s program com 
prised the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, played 
superbly; the Prelude, Choral and l*ugue 
of César Franck, four ballads by Chopin, 
the Liszt “Gnomenreigen” and the ‘Me 
phistopheles” Waltz of — Liszt-Busoni, 
Where Mr. Gruenberg excels is in his really 
pronounced talent for constructing, for 
outlining a work. With the infallible judg- 
ment of the thorough musician, this pianist 
may be relied upon to bring out every ef- 
fect contained in the composition. And 
Gruenberg’s personality is such that every 
effect is so pronounced that it leaves no 
doubt in the hearer’s mind. I cannot re- 
frain, however, from advising a greater 
restraint now and then, especially in works 


berg’s technic is so brilliant and his tem- 
perament so impetuous that he might be 
easily led into extremes, did not his excel- 
lent musicianship exert a restraining in- 
fluence. 


Never have I heard Severin Eisenberger 
play better, or as well, as on Wednesday 
on the occasion of his recital in Beethoven 
Hall. Like every popular pianist, he has 
his adversaries, some of whom I wish had 
been present on this evening. The tempo 
Eisenberger chose in the Schumann Fan- 
tasie in C, op. 17, was dazzling, specially 
considering the musical precision he dis- 
played. The dash and finish, the elasticity 
and dynamic effectiveness revealed in the 
Paganini Variations of Brahms were re- 
markable. It was one of those nights when 
the pianist is in his best mood and the pub- 
lic perceives it. Small wonder, therefore, 
that the vast audience knew no limit in 
hese i an almost deafening applause on 
the artist again and again. Eisenberger’s 
exquisite tone was always in evidence. 

Paul Schmedes, the tenor, was heard in 
song recital in Bechstein Hall last week 
A pity that the singer’s tone production is 
not better, for he has both voice and intel- 
ligence. Furthermore, his taste is so re 
fined that one could but wish that his vocal 
material might be relied upon to carry out 
his intentions. 


Wynnie Pyle’s Success In Innsbruck 


At her last concert with the Musikverein 
in Innsbruck, the American pianist, Wyn 
nie Pyle, played before a large audience 
which also comprised a small but select 
court circle which occupied the front rows 
of the Stadtsaal. Miss Pyle has to thank 
the Archduke Eugene of Austria, who is 
an ardent admirer of her playing, for this 
engagement. Under the able conductorship 
of Joseph Pembaur Miss Pyle played the 
Grieg concerto and several Liszt composi- 
tions and, after the concert, attended a 
supper given in her honor by the Arch 
duke, at which the entire suite and the 
principal functionaries were present. Miss 
Pyle has returned to Berlin for a well 
deserved rest of four weeks, after which 
she will start on another tour about Jan 
uary I. 

Leila Hoelterhoff, the American concert 
soprano, now in Berlin, has been remark 
ably successful with her Wagnerian lecture 
recitals, which continue to draw full houses 
cvery Monday afternoon. Not alone do 
many of Miss Hoelterhoff’s countrymen at 
tend these lecture-recitals, but members of 
the Berlin press consider them a sufficiently 
interesting feature to be recorded as one 
of the events of the season. Interwoven 
with a simple narrative of the plots Miss 
Hoelterhoff gives musical illustrations of 
the leading features, both vocally and on 
the piano. It goes without saying that as 
these recitals, given in the lecture room 
of the American church, are intended for 
an English-speaking audience  pre-em 
inently, they are held in the English lan 
guage. P, JAcos. 
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ANOTHER BUSY WEEK FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Opera and Concerts Divide At- 
tention—Bispham Gives 
Two Recitals 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 5.—At the magnifi- 
cent operatic performances of last week by 
the Paris Grand Opera Company at the 
Valencia, Grazi’s artists gave an 
excellent account of themselves, the at- 
tendance was considerably increased, por- 
tending success for the engagement. As 
Manon in the opera of that name, which 
had two performances last week, Mme. 
Chambellan disclosed her superb colora- 
tura voice in such manner as to make her 
one of the bright stars of the company. 
In “Lucia” she again triumphed, singing 
the title role with great sympathy. M. 
Affre, the favorite tenor of Grazi’s artists, 
sang Edgar in this opera admirably, and, 
with Mme. Chambellan, shared the enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The brilliancy of 
“Heéerodiade” 
other opera during the season so far. It 
had another hearing last week and Mme. 
Richardson, as Salomé, M. Affre, as Jean, 
Mr. Mascal, as Hérode, were heard at their 
best. “Lakmé,” which has proved very 
popular, was given twice. Mlle. Frego- 
leska, the young Roumanian soprano, who 
sings Lakmé, has won much favor with 
her sweet voice and charming personality. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La Navar- 
raise’ again, proved enjoyable. In the lat- 
ier oper Mme. Tarny, as Anita, displays 


in which 


the presentation of 


line dramatic ability. M. Ferrier makes a 
splendid Araquil, and with Demangane’s 


line impersonation of General Garrido the 
opera was particularly fascinating. 

Opera has not absorbed the entire in- 
terest of the musical community, for that 
nimitable exponent of singing in English, 
David Bispham, has given two recitals in 
which he achieved his usual success. His 
frst recital was given under the auspices 


has not been eclipsed by any! 


of the Pacific Musical Society at Scottish 
Rite Auditorium on Tuesday night. He 
deviated from his customary interpretation 
in English and sang some of his numbers, 
which were selected from the classical and 
modern, in German. A remarkable num- 
ber was the rendition in German of the 
entire sixteen songs of Schumann’s “Dich- 
terliebe.” The dramatic interpretation of 
W. J. McCoy’s “The Song of the Flint” 
was enthusiastically received. Though his 
program was long he responded liberally 
to encores. His recitation to music, 
“Elaine” (Tennyson), by Ada Weigel 
Powers, was superbly given. 

The. Sunday afternoon concert under the 
Greenbaum management took place before 
a fair sized and most appreciative audience 
at Scottish «ite Hall. Before the opening 
of the program Mr. Bispham gave a short 
talk on the importance of the English lan- 
guage in song, and his remarks brought 
forth a tumult of applause. His delightful 
program of classical and modern songs 
were given entirely in English, and it has 
been some time since such an enjoyable 
recital has been heard here. Harry M. Gil- 
bert’s admirable work at the niano was 
highly appreciated at both concerts. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau pre- 
sented the Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir of 
eighteen young women in concert at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall on Thursday afternoon and 
evening. With Mme. Hughes-Thomas as 
the director the ensemble was almost flaw: 
less and there were voices of fine quality. 

The California Trio, consisting of Eliza- 
beth Westgate, piano; Chas. H. Blank, vio- 
lin, and Hawley B. Hickman, violoncello, 
gave a fine program at the studio of Miss 
Westgate in Alameda on Saturday evening. 
Herbert P.. Mee rendered three tenor solos. 

The last two Sunday evenings have been 
the eccasion for the hearing of “Elijah” at 
the First Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, the singing of the chorus choir of 
sixty voices and soloists under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Stewart meeting with 
notable success. The soloists were H. D. 
Mustard, baritone; Mrs. Alma Winchester, 
soprano; Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, con- 
tralto; H. J. Williams, tenor, and Virginia 


de Fremery, organist. a 5 





BUFFALO HAS A WEEK 
OF STRONG CONCERTS 


Arthur Friedheim, Rosa Olitzka, Mrs. 
Barrell and Florence Hinkle Among 
Artists Participating 


Dec. 12.—The joint recital given 
in Convention Hall last week by Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist, and Rosa Olitzka, con- 
tralto, under the local management of Wil- 
liam G. Kerr, was one of the most enjoy- 
able given so far this season. The fact 
that Mr. Friedheim was one of Liszt’s fa- 
vorite pupils and that his program numbers, 
with one exception, were Liszt composi- 
tions, gave added interest to his first ap- 
pearance here. Rarely has any visiting 
nianist received such an ovation as did Mr. 
Friedheim on this evening. He is abso- 
‘utely og mannerisms and plays in a 
seemingly effortless manner. Yet he pro 
duces most beautiful results and tones that 
are always well sustained and that sing. 
To paraphrase a well-known saying, his is 
the technic that conceals technic. Mr. 
Iriedheim was recalled again and again and 
piaved three encore numbers. 

This was also Mme. Olitzka’s 
pearance here and she made a fine 
sion by her artistic singing of her 
program numbers, which covered a 
Feld of song literature of varying styles 
Among the many admirable points in her 
work are an absolute command of mezssa 
voce and clean-cut enunciation. Her ac 
companiments were excellently played by 
Wiliam J. Gomph. 

The Rubinstein Club of women’s voices, 
Mrs. Gilbert Rathfon, director, gave a con- 
cert in honor of Liszt’s centenary in the 
Twentieth Century Club Hall, December 5 
The program was made up exclusively of 
Liszt compositions. Three choruses sung 
hv the club were: “O Salutaris Hostia,” 
“The Bonds are Fallen,” from the “Legend 
of St. Elizabeth,” and the “Reapers’ 
Chorus.” The Concerto Pathetique in E 
Minor for two pianos was piayed in true 
virtuoso style by Mmes. Blaauw and Oncken 
and was redemanded. 

Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto, sang 
five Liszt songs, of which two only were 


BUFFALO, 


first ap- 
impres 
various 
wide 


” 


well known to concert-goers. Since her 
last appearances here Mrs. Barrell has 
gained in freedom of singing and her 
phrasing is broader and more musicianly. 
Possessing a large voice, it is worthy of 
comment that she had excellent command 
of the finer nuances. Her voice is of ad- 
mirable quality and she has intelligence and 


sincerity in her work as an artist. Flor- 
ence Zimmer was accompanist. 
The Orpheus Society, Julius Lange, di 


rector, gave its first concert of the season 
in Convention Hall December 11, with the 
assistance of a small orchestra of local 
musicians. The program arranged by | 
rector Lange was one of intrinsic musical 
value and the singing of the chorus was up 
to the high mark that this organization has 
set for itself. Schubert’s “Deutsches Rei- 
gen,” arranged by Director Lange, and his 
own compositions, “Verlessen” and “Die 
Hexe,” are especially worthy of mention 
and were splendidly sung by the chorus. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, was the soloist 
of the evening and her singing strengthened 
the favorable impression she made here on 
a former occasion. She eave a beautiful in- 
terpretation of an air from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” both musically and <artisticaily. 
She was equally happy in a group of Ger- 
man lieder. 

Her singing with the chorus in D’Albert’s 
“Hymn to Venus” was worthy the highest 


praise and she was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Director Lange and Dr. E. Herbst 
were the accompanists. 

Yr. H, oi. 





Brooklyn Composer’s Opera Produced 
Abroad 


Eugenio V. Pirani, a German composer 
of Brooklyn, returned to this country De- 
cember 14, and stated that he had sold his 
and that it would be 


opera “Hexenlied” 

produced in Berlin at an early date. On 
the same ship with Mr. Pirani was Mrs. 
Alma Webster-Powell, who is associated 
with him in conducting the Breoklyn 


Musical Institute, and who sang the role in 
“Hexenlied” when it was _ produced in 
Prague. David Murray, an English basso, 
who will sing with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, also arrived here December 14. 
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WHERE MUSICAL ENTHUSIASTS MAKE THEIR RESEARCHES 





A Mine of Information on Every 


Phase of the Subject in the 
New York Public Library— 
Great Demand for Operatic, 


Vocal and Violin Data 


O the collection of musical memorabilia 
in the New York Public Library an 
addition has been made in the form of a 
gift by Mrs. Sarah Watson Andersen, as- 
sociate librarian of the music department, 
of a copy of the “Concertstiick” for flute 
and piano by her late husband, Joachim 
Andersen. It was written for, the Con- 
course at the Paris Conservatoire in 1895, 
and with this piece M. Barrére, of the Bar- 
rere Ensemble, -won the first prize of that 
year. As an American girl studying piano 
with Scharwenka in Berlin, Mrs. Andersen 
first met her future husband when he came 
from Copenhagen and was made assistant 
conductor at the Opera under Hans von 
Bulow. 


To a representative of MusicAL AMERICA 
Mrs. Andersen said: “My special province 
is in the field of musical periodicals that 
are kept on file—forty-five in various lan- 
guages. As a consequence I come into con- 
tact mostly with those readers who wish to 
go deeply into some particular subject. | 
find that one of the most popular studies is 
the life of Wagner, and another is the old 
classic writers. Voice culture and violin 
teaching run a close second in the race of 
popularity. 

“Of course I have some calls for litera- 
ture on unique topics, such as ‘The Leg- 
ends of Chinese Music’ and ‘The Music of 
the Hindoos. Then there is Kitty Cheat- 
ham, who wished to supplement her quaint 
‘Punchinello’ song with an inquiry as to 
when music was first used in connection 
with Punchinello. Unfortunately we were 
unable to find much data on the subject, 
so there is an opportunity for some mu 
sical essayist to do some research. Another 
professional who has consulted our files is 
Ruth St. Denis, who was naturally in- 
terested in the history of Egyptian dances. 

“When the opera season is on we are 
besieged by persons who wish to read up 
on the stories of the works which are be- 
ing presented at the Metropolitan. And 
on the reference table, as you see, we have 
the current volume of MusicaAL AMERICA 
for just such a purpose. Unfortunately 
our collection of vocal scores and librettos 
of the operas is dependent upon the gen- 
erosity of our friends. The general library 
fund provides only for the purchase of 
books on musical matters, but Dr. John S 
Billings, the head of the library, hopes for 
a special fund to purchase the actual mu- 
sic. I myself presented the department 
with the German libretto of this year’s 
Metropolitan novelty. ‘Die Neugierigen 
Frauen,’ or ‘Le Donne Curiose,’ which | 
saw in Berlin in 1905. It is scarcely in our 
line, but I should think it would be ad 
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visable for the Metropolitan to adopt the 
plan of the Paris Opera, and start a col- 
lection of the phonograph records of their 
principal singers, so that their voices would 
not be lost to posterity, as Jenny Lind’s is 
to us. 


“Another much consulted bureau of in- 
formation is the files of program notes of 
the Boston and Chicago orchestra concerts 
that are sent to us by their managements. 
Also a critic on one of the New York pa- 
pears sends us clippings of the musical es- 
says that he writes from time to time, and 
these are pasted in a book for reference. 
We should have more of these in book 
form. 


“So-called popular music does not find a 
home on our shelves, for even if it could 
rightly be classed as music, we would not 
have room for the mass of it that is pub- 
lished. We have, however, a folio that is 
used as a resting place for all such stuff 
that is thrust upon us. One day I noticed 
a long-haired, ascetic youth gazing with a 
rapt expression at one of the pages and 
glancing at the song I saw that it was en- 
titled ‘Honey, You Are the Warmest Girl 
in Town.’’ 





Minnie Edvina, the Vancouver soprano, 
has added Manon to her roles at the Opéra 
Comique, 


Paris. 


A NEW YORK HEARING 
FOR DENVER COMPOSER 


Lola Carrier Worrell Presents a Pro- 
gram of Her Own Works Before 
MacDowell Club 


On Tuesday afternoon of last week Lola 
Carrier Worrell, of Denver, gave a pro- 
gram of her works at the MacDowell Club, 
of New York, in which she was assisted by 
Delia Donald Ayer, soprano, and Estelle 
Gray, violinist. Mrs. Worrell appeared as 
pianist and also as singer, giving a number 
of her contralto songs with much charm. 
All of the songs were accompanied by Mrs. 
Worrell. Of the soprano songs those which 
made the greatest impression were “Eter- 
nal Love,” a song of much breadth; “Hohe 
Liebe,” of considerable emotional dignity ; 
“In the Garden,” which is dashing and spir- 
ited, and a “Reverie” (manuscript) and 
“Two Songs of Autumn.” 

Mrs. Ayer, of very pleasing presence, and 
a clear soprano voice, sang the soprano 
songs with excellent style and equally ex- 
cellent enunciation. Of the contralto songs 
a “Negro Death Song” (manuscript) was 
strongly redolent of the impressive aspects 
of negro racial character, and showed 
depth of mood and an interesting blending 
of modern and negro folk characteristics. 
Also a “Christmas Lullaby” (manuscript) 
with a carillon effect in the accompaniment, 
was of particular beauty and is one of Mrs. 
Worrell’s best songs. A number of the 
songs given by both singers had to be re- 
peated. Mrs. Worrell also played several 
of her compositions, “The Northlands,” 
“The Sea,” and “The Coquette,” all manu- 
script. 

This was the second of a series of after 
noon concerts, and proved very enjoyable 
to the audience. 





The Rev. Charles Murphy, rector of St 
\thanasius Church, Los Angeles, lectured 
on the “Messiah” at the Y. M. C. A. De 
cember 11. The musical illustrations, selec- 
tions from the oratorio were given by Mrs 
fe. S. Shank, soprano; Mrs. June Barnhart, 
alto, and Harriet James, piano. 
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enough as that of a man who has thrice 
won the Diamond Sculls and on one occa- 
sion the Wingfield Sculls, with the title of 
amateur champion of the United Kingdom. 
' 5 OF wie ) But this member of the Oxford eight of 
These ‘Memoirs,’ which will appear first as 1903 annarently has not found rowing prej- 
Feuilletons in L’Echo de Paris, will be col- —_ydicial to pianoforte playing. 
lected in book form later. They will evoke For, five years from the time he left 
an entire musical epoch.” Oxford, or until three years ago, Kelly 
One of the numerous new works now on jndustriously studied music in Frankfort- 
Massenet’s work-table, “Panurge” by name, on-Main and since then he has been com- 
will be a feature of the Isola Brothers’ jing to the fore in the music life of his 
next season at the Theatre Lyrique de !a native Australia. Now, ambitious of dupli- 
Gaite, where his “Don Quixote” has had cating at the keyboard his distinction as 
over fifty performances since its Paris pre- an oarsman in the country where he gained 
miére there a year ago. The Isolas are jt, he has arranged to give a series of three 
also rejoicing over a new score by Henri recitals in London early in the new year 
Février, whose lyric version of Maeter- and follow them up with a concert with 
linck’s “Monna Vanna” is already defunct the London Symovhony Orchestra under Dr. 
despite the free advertising it received from George Henschel’s baton. 
Materlinck’s open disclaimer of it. The ar 
novelty is “Carmosine,” drawn from the 
Boccaccio tale that proved an inspiration M 
to Alfred de Musset. 


[Continued from page 11] 


be very interesting, not alone for musi- 
cians, but also to the general public familiar 
with the work of the composer of ‘Manon.’ 


ATRIMONY ever was popular among 
musicians, the classification not neces- 
x + sarily including opera singers. Conductors 
PERIODICALLY the witty sayings of are markedly addicted to it, apparently, for 
Moriz Rosenthal engage the attention it is but a few months since Henry Wood 

of the chroniclers of matters musical. A took unto himself a second consort, and 
new batch is now going the rounds across "0W Dr. Henry Coward, conductor of Shef- 
the water, not the least caustic of which is ‘eld’ Choir of globe-girdling propensities, 
the comment ascribed to the pianist after as embarked upon his third connubial 
attending the premiere of a new opera, “I cruise. Dr. Coward has a family of four 
thought the first act excellent,” said Rosen- Sons and the same number of daughters, 
thal, “but after that the composer’s mem- and it was his second son that. gave him 
ory seemed to fail him utterly.” the necessary moral support during his 
. , third experience with the marriage cere- 


* * * : 
. . : oe *. The bride was a Miss Dewsnap, of 
OMMON as is the athletic pianist, rarely Shetheld Sidi . 7 , 
do we hear of an athlete turning pian-  ~ ; a 


ist. Such a sequence of professions is ee 
practically a novelty. In Enel and’s rowing NE more “musical” limerick has been 
world the name of F. S. Kelly is familiar added to the afflictions of a long-suf- 
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fering public. London Opinion gives it 
space on J. M. Glover’s page: 
A tortoiseshell Tom in our house (maraow) 
Smelt in the piano a mouse (maraow), 

The rodent to’ seize 

He leaped on the keys, 
And rendered selections from Strauss! 

we 

JN private life Stephen Adams, who has 

been identified with Monas and Holy 
Cities and Warriors Bold for countless 
years, is Michael Maybrick. At a recent 
banquet in England he recalled the fact 
that he wrote his first song, “A Warrior 
Bold,” as also “Nancy Lee,” when in bed 
with a cold. Imagination utterly fails to 
conceive of what dreadful maladies he must 
have been suffering with when he wrote 
much of his later stuff. 

His “Warrior Bold” he sold for $1 25, 

but the royalties he drew from it subse- 
quently ran into a sum of four figures. He 


, offered “Nancy Lee” to Arthur Boosey, of 


the well-known publishing firm, for $100, 
but met with a refusal. After hearing him 
sing it at St. James’s Hall Mr. Boosey of- 
fered him $500. What the Booseys first 
scorned at $100 eventually cost them several 
thousands. 
x * x 

[X Leipsic a new Bach Society has come 

into being. This latest organization, 
dedicated to the famous cantor of St. 
Thomas’s, differs from its sister societies 
of the same name in that its object is to 
perform not onlv the great choral works 
of its patron genius, but also those of his 
predecessors, of his contemporarics and 
even his immediate successors as well. The 
initial concert, to be directed bx Utto Rich- 
ter, will take place during Easter week. 


J. ln, 


Charles C. Washburn Sings Southern 
Songs for the Dixie Club 





Charles C. Washburn, baritone, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who specializes in programs 
of American, children’s and Southern songs, 
was the sole musical artist at the last meet- 
ing of the Dixie Club of New York at the 
Waldorf on Thursday evening, December 14. 
Mr, Washburn sang four songs from Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Bandanna Ballads,” a tradi- 
tional negro melody and a Southern song 
by Pigott. 

It is seldom that these Southern songs 
are sung by a true Southerner, and Mr. 
Washburn, as a Southerner, was able to 
express in his singing the true local color 
of his songs, which appealed strongly to the 
audience of Southerners present. His num- 
bers were received with enthusiasm and he 
was compelled to bow his acknowledgments 
many times. 





’Cellist Van Horen to Tour Abroad 


Paris, France, Dec. 1—E. Van Horen, 
the ‘cellist, is to undertake a concert tour 
this Winter in company with the pianist, 
Mme. De Vosaerts. He will be heard in 
Serlin, Paris, Vienna, Belgrade, and _ his 
programs will included Victor Herbert’s 
concerto, a Boellmann sonata and works by 
Popper and Corelli. 





leodor Chaliapine, the Russian basso, 
has returned to St. Petersburg for a guest 
engagement. 








MRS. BELLAK’S SUCCESS 


Philadelphia Soprano Much Applauded 
for Singing of “Hoffmann” Barcarolle 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—At one of the 
season’s most interesting musical events last 
week at the Church of the Incarnation, 
Mrs. Leopold William Bellak made a great 
success in her solo, the popular -Barcarolle 
“Belle Nuit” from 
“Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” by Offen- 
bach, with violin 
obbligato. 

This composi- 
tion gave Mrs. 
Bellak an oppor- 
tunity to display 
the great range 
and sweetness of 
her soprano voice 
to full advantage. 
She was applaud- 
ed for _ several 
minutes and made 
a better impres- 
sion than many 
much better known 
singers of this city 
have. Mrs. Bellak has been heard on 
numerous. occasions here, both in private 
and in public, and is regarded by the critics 
as possessing a remarkable voice under per- 
fect control. 








Mrs. Leopold Bellak 





PLAYS MR. BOY,LE’S*CONCERTO 





Ernest Hutcheson and Composer Win 
Ovation at Washington Concert 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19—Ernest 
Hutcheson, the pianist, won an ovation at 
the last concert of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at which he was soloist. 
He chose the Concerto in D Minor of G 
FF. Boyle, a fellow member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory. This was 
the first hearing of this concerto in the 
National Capital, and it could not have 
been given a more finished interpretation 
than it received at the hands of Mr. Hutch- 
eson. It was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience and praised by musicians. At 
the conclusion of the performance the 
youthful composer was obliged to acknowl- 
edge the applause, while Mr. Hutcheson, 
after many recalls, gave an encore unac- 
companied by the orchestra. 

The numbers played by the orchestra, 
under the able direction of Heinrich Ham- 
mer, were overture, “In Autumn” (Grieg) 
and the symphonic poem “Ce qu’on entend 
sur la montagne” (Liszt), the latter in 
honor of the composer’s centenary. 


W. H. 





John Powell, the Virginia pianist, is one 
of London’s December concert-givers. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


“Peggy”? Undergoes Editorial Reitaen~tis, De Koven’s New 
Operetta to Make a Christmas D but in New York—German 
Company to Try for Broadway Honors : 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








| spite of much praise from several of 

the New .ork newspapers, in which, 
however, the writer of this column did not 
join, Thomas W. Ryley evidently has come 
to the conclusion that his production of the 
knglish light opera “Peggy” at the Casino 
theater needs considerabie strengthening 
before it will come up to the standard re- 
quired by the patrons of this style of en- 
tertainment, and has made a number of im- 
portant changes. 

The most important is the engagement of 
Audrey Maple for the title role. Miss 
Maple was last seen in New York in the 
production of “The Arcadians,” where she 
met with much success. She is an accom 
plished singer as well as a splendid actress 
and was therefore, when she made her first 
appearance in “Peggy” on Monday night, 
abie to sing all the songs allotted to the 
character according to the original score, 
some of which, owing to her predecessor's 
iack of voice, were rendered by other mem- 
bers of the cast. 

Another change made on Monday night 
was the introduction of a “feature” in the 
suape of a song entitled “What’s Become 
of the Girls I Used to Know?” This mu- 
sical number served to introduce the fa- 
miliar “Sextet” number from “Florodora,” 
the “Hello People” selection from “Havy- 
ana” and the military march from “Floro 
dora,” three of the best known numbers 
written by Mr. Stuart, who has added noth- 
ing to his reputation in composing the score 
of “Peggy.” 

While the addition of Miss Maple to the 
cast has greatly strengthened the produc- 
tion, it is hardly probable that “Peggy’s” 
stay at the Casino will be a long one. 

x * x 

HE New York engagement of Regini ald 
De Koven’s new comic opera, “The 
Wedding Trip, will commence at the 
Broadway Theater on Christmas day un- 
der the auspices of the Messrs. Shubert, 
who announce the production as the most 
ambitious musical presentation of the year. 

The book of “The Wedding Trip” is by 
Fred DeGressac and Harrv B. Smith, with 
music by Mr. DeKoven, which is said to be 
in the same vein which won him great 
fame as the composer of “Robin Hood.” 
The composer himself believes “The Wed- 
ding Trip” to be his masterpiece and the 
entire production is under his direct super 
vision. He personally engaged the. entire 
company, directed all rehearsals and will 
conduct the orchestra on the opening night. 

The leading singers engaged for the piece 
are Christine Nielsson, Fritzi Von Busing, 
Dorothy Morton, Grace Emmons, John Mc- 
Clusky, Arthur Cunningham, Charles An- 
velo and Joseph Phillins. 

Following the style of 


“The Merry 
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Widow,” “The Chocolate Soldier” and other 
recent foreign works, the music of 
Wedding Trip” 


“The 


is largely ensemble. ‘The 





Ina Claire, Who Sings the Leading R6le 
in “The Quaker Girl” 


acts into which the divided 
second, 


strong- 


three 
show, first, 
the military 
hold of the 


opera 1S 
the wedding ceremonv ; 
camp, and, third, the 
bandits. 
* * Ox 
HE German Light Opera Company, com- 
posed of many of the best singers in the 
Viennese Opera Company, that recently 
closed a two months’ engagement at the 
Irving Place Thcater, is coming to Broad 
way. It will present German operetta at 
Weber’s Theater beginning Christmas after 
noon. The first offering will be Oscar 
Straus’s “Waltz Dream.” ‘The principal 
roles will be sung by Grete Meyer and 
Vilma Conti. There will be a large chorus 
of American singers. 
* ok i 
ENRY W. SAVAGE, who has had a 
rather strenuous preliminary season, 
during which he has launched nine different 
attractions ranging from farce to grand 
opera, departed this week on his annual 


Christmas vacation. Mr. Savage’s trip will 
include an Atlantic sea coast voyage in his 
yacht The Joyeuse and a short visit to 
Swan Island in the Caribbean Sea. The 
cruise will last about a fortnight and on 
Mr. Savage’s return he will present two 
new light opera productions, one of which 
he says is to be a real musical sensation. 
* * * 
EBER & LUESCHER, who have made 
a number of important musical pro- 
ductions this year, have in preparation one 
more, which will be the last of this season, 
and which they believe will be the most 
important of all their offerings. 

It is an American version of the 
operetta “Bub Oder Maedel,” which in this 
country will be called “Bov or Girl.” The 
hook of the opera is by Felix Dorman and 
A. Altman, with music by Bruno Granich- 
staeder. In Europe the production has met 
with great success. 


German 


JOSEPH M. GAITES, whose production 
of Victor Herbert’s opera “The En- 
chantress” ranks with the best musical piece 
of the year, will present early in January a 
genuine light opera novelty in the Japanese 
piece “Kinfer.” The cast is being engaged 
and an elaborate production is promised 


+ 2 


LEONC AVALLO, the famous Italian 
composer, who has been creating some 
thing of a furore in the London music halls, 
where he has been appearing with his or 
chestra and presenting a tabloid version of 
“Pagliacci,” is about to invade the light 
opera field. 
Arrangements were completed this week 
whereby he is to compose the music of a 


comic opera, the book of which is to be 
written by Edward Morton, author of “San 
Toy” and other successful works 








ALESSANDRO BONCI 


SINGS FOR THE POPE 





OME, Irary, Dee. 10—Alessandro 
Bonci, the tenor, recently had the 
honor of singing for the Pope during an 
audience given the tenor and his family in 
the Pope’s private apartments in the Vati- 
can. 

The audience was arranged by the Abbot 
Perosi. The Pontiff was greatly interested 
in Signor Bonci’s account of the difficulties 
of a singer’$ career and chatted with Mme 
Bonci and the children who accompanied 
her for some time. The Pope was especially 
interested in Mr. LBonci’s account oe his 
singing Gounod’s “Ave Maria” in the Santa 


party moved to an adjoining chamber which 
contained a fine organ. 

Abbot Perosi took his place at the organ 
and Bonci began to sing. While the tenor’s 
beautiful tones were intoning the melody 
the Pontiff listened in astonishment, appar- 
ently pronouncing in a soft voice each word 
as it was sung and as the “Ave Maria” 
ended one could see that his eyes were filled 
with tears 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” exclaimed the 
Pope with outstretched arms, “Il understand 
now why Loreto was so proud of you, al 


though it had been delighted for years by 





Casa di Loreto, which was the occasion of such a singer as Capponi.” llis tloliness 
the singer’s first attaining prominence. On_ then distributed five gold medals to the 
the Pope’s expressing a wish that he might members of the party, who then knelt and 
have heard him Mr. Bonei signified his will received the benediction lhe audience 
ingness to sing for him, and the entire’ lasted over an hour 
AN ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM was impressive in his rendering of “Di 
Frist ist um” from the “Flying Dutchman” 
and later in /lotan’s Farewell. The or 


Metropolitan’s Senden Night Concert 


Stirs Much Enthusiasm 


xcept for those concerts at which some 
artist of extraordinary prominence appears 
as soloist the three or four Wagner pro- 
grams given at the Metropolitan during the 
season are by far the best attended of the 
Sunday night events. 

The first of those this Winter was given 
last Sunday evenine and the audience was 
as large as the one which recently came to 
hear Mme. Schumann-Heink. There is 
nothing like Wagner to stir enthusiasm and 
it was only the rigid enforcement of the 


no-encore rule that prevented the concert 
from lasting over three hours 

Mme. Gadski, Mr. Burrian and Mr. Weil 
were the soloists, all of them at their best. 
The soprano was heard in “Dich Theure 
Halle” and later in the first scene of “Got 
terdammerung,” in which she was well sec 
onded by Mr. Burrian. The tenor was also 


heard in Siegmund’s Love Song. Mr. Weil 


chestral numbers, which were played under 


Mr. Hertz with splendid fire, spirit and 
poetry, were the overtures to the “Flying 
Dutchmann” and “Tannhauser,” the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” the introduction to the 
third act of ‘“Meistersinger’ and the 
“Kaisermarch.” 

Pleasing Musical Menu Prepared for 


People’s Symphony Concert 


\lbert Spalding, the 
has volunteered his 
the concert of the 


violinist, 
soloist at 
People’s Symphony Or 
chestra in Carnegie Hall December 24. IHl« 
will play Mozart’s Concerto in D, Tschai 
kowsky’s “Serenade Melancolique” and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso.” The rest 
of the program will be devoted to Haydn’s 
EK Flat Symphony, Liszt’s “Battle of the 
Huns”’—in which Dr. William C. Carl will 
play the organ part—and Arthur larwell’s 
“Domain of Hurakan,”’ which created so 
profound an impression last season. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





ROM the B. F. Wood Music Company 
come two simple piano arrangements 
of the music from Humperdinck’s “K6nigs- 
kinder.” The first,* a “selection” in the 
good old-fashioned sense of the word, is 
exactly what the title implies. The orig- 
inal piano vocal score of the “K6nigs- 
kinder” is so richly treated with respect to 
its contrapuntal phases that it is somewhat 
baffling to the average amateur pianist, and 
the publishers of the present arrangement 
have evidently desired to give out the es- 
sence of the music in the opera in a form 
which could be read by pianists of very 
moderate abilities. This selection is an ad- 
mirable reduction of a number of the best 
moments of the score into their simplest 
forms, in a very easy piano style. The 
arrangement is by Jules Devaux. 

It is nineteen pages in length and touches 
upon almost all of the salient musical ideas 
in the opera, beginning with a bit of the 
overture and closing with the chorus of 
the children bearing off the bodies of the 
Konigskinder. The exquisite melodies of 
the first act are given, the dance music of 
the second act, and from the third act in 
particular the dying song of the Goose 
Girl, and the “Spielmann’s Letzter Ges- 
ang.” 

This arrangement should do a great deal 
toward popularizing the music of this most 
successful of last year’s novelties at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and one of the 
most beautiful operas of the time. 

The second arrangement is called “Kon- 
igskinder March,”} on melodies from the 
opera, and is arranged also by Jules De- 
vaux. This is much more brief and con- 
tains some music of a martial nature and 
the Reigen of the second act. It is to be 
regarded as supplementary to the other ar- 
rangement, and touches upon a few themes 


only, but with felicity. 
x * x 

RTHUR BERGH, one of the younger 
school of American composers, who 
came into prominence a few years ago, 
when David Bispham used his music to 
Poe’s “Raven” in reciting that poem, has 
written pieces in almost all forms. A num- 


ber of his compositions have recently ap- 
peared from the press of Carl Fischer, 
New York, among them two songs, “In 
June”{ and “Farewell to Robin” and two 
violin pieces, “Twilight Musing” and “Alla 
Zingara.” 

In these songs Mr. Bergh shows himself 
a believer in pure melody and has obtained 
his effects through a harmonic scheme that 
is varied and full of color. Particularly 
lovely is the main melodv of “Farewell to 
Robin,” which though straightforward in 
character and with an arpeggiated chord 
accompaniment, is sionificant for its charm. 
The writing for the voice is nicely conceived 
and the accompaniments are within the 
ability of the average pianist. Both songs 
are planned for a high voice. 

The composer himself, being an accom- 
plished violinist as well as a pianist, has 
written music for the violin that is de- 
cidedly idiomatic. “Twilight Musing” is a 
meditation, and the sombre tonality, D flat 
major, is a happy choice as a setting. With 
soft arpeggiated chords in the upper reg- 
ister of the piano, the violin sings a lovely 
theme on the G string, rising to a climax 
and then returning to its original strain. 





Selection. For Piano Solo. 
Devaux. Published by the 
New York. Price, $1.25. 
+“K6énigskinder March.’ For Piano Solo. Ar- 
ranged by Jules Devaux. Published by the B. F. 
Wood Music Co., New York. Price 50 cents. 


t*Two Soncs ror a HicH Voice,” “In June.”’ 
“FAREWELL TO Rosin.” By Arthur Bergh, op. 7. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Price 65 
and 50 cents respectively. ‘‘Tw1iLigHt MusING.”’ 


*“Konigskinder.”’ 
Arranged by Jules 


B. F. Wood Music Co., 


‘There are other themes, which are intro- 
duced with taste, and tne entire composi- 
lion 1s an extraordinarily fine one and an 
cxainpie of the possibilities open to com- 
who understand the nature of th. 


posers, 
violin and what can be done with it. It 1s 
dedicated to the noted violimst, Maua 


Powell. 

A splendid contrast is afforded by th. 
second piece. “Alla Zingara,”’ which is a 
spirited gypsy sketch. ‘the rhythm 1s a 
highly syncopated one and is admirably 
managed; the first melody in G minor 1s 
distinctive and on the repeat is developed 
in true zingara style, free and impassioned. 
A scherzando section in sixteenth notes 
finally leads to a Larghetto con espres- 
sione in E flat major, which is thematically 
based on the first G minor theme; it how- 
ever is transformed with skill and has re- 
pose, which in the first section was replaced 
by agitated motion. The tempo primo re- 
turns and the piece comes to an end in a 
perfect swirl of movement, like the close 
of a Hungarian /rischka 

Concert violinists will find both composi- 
tions highly interesting and worthy otf 
places on their programs; they requre a 
knowledge of practically all the positions 
of the instrument and give opportunity for 
the display of brilliant technic and sonorous 


tone. 
‘2.4 


ROBERT KAHN, a number of. whose 
chamber works have been heard in 
New. York, has come forward with a So- 
nata in D Minor, op. 56, for violoncello and 
piano. || 

The first movement, Allegro appassionato, 
contains much that is worth while, but also 
has pages in it that smack of the scholar 
rather than of the inspired creator. The 
composer adheres to the classic form, and 
though his harmonic scheme is free, one 
would scarcely term him a_ full-fledged 
modern. In his slow movement, an An- 
dante tranquillo, which is made up of a 
series of variations in free style, there is 
concentrated the very essence of modern 
German thought. Here Mr. Kahn shows 
us what his ideas are, what his methods can 
bring about, what his conception of a 
middle movement is. And with success has 
he written it, for the movement is the ker- 
nel of interest of the work. The section 
in 9/8 time, A major, is wonderfully man- 
aged and is beautifully colored. 

That a last movement should be as good 
as a first movement speaks well for a com- 
poser, for even the masters have often lost 
their grip in their finales. The stirring Al- 
legro energico of this work is brilliant for 
both instruments and the second theme is 
a lyric bit of great charm. 

If one were asked what Mr. Kahn repre- 
sents in the world of contemporary music, 
one could hardly refrain from replying that 
he is one of those men who have studied 
their art with wonderful seriousness of 
purpose, placed the technic of composition 
at their fingers’ tips and then composed. 
That his work is wholly spontaneous, it 
would be difficult to claim, but that he has a 
message to deliver is certain. His style, 
even his method of notation, suggests 
Brahms; and here let it be said that for 
those w ho admire Brahms, those who would 
follow in the footsteps he has left, there 
is a brilliant future. No one has as yet 
carried on the classical symphonv. as left 
by the fourth work of Brahms, fitted it 
with modern thought as Brahms followed 
in the wake of Beethoven. Elgar has in 
his first symphony almost accomplished it, 
but his influences are many and though 
some remarked after its first performance 
that it was the “Fifth Brahms Symphony,” 
as did Von Bilow call Brahms’s First the 
“Tenth Beethoven,” it will remain for com- 








For the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By ing generations to decide on Sir Edward’s 

Arthur Bergh, op. 8, No. 1. Published by Carl ylace in the list of the world’s composers. 

Fischer, New York. Price 65 cents. “ALLA I ™ . J 

ZINGARA.” For the Violin with Piano Accom- 

paniment. By Arthur Bergh, op. 8, No. 2. Pub- ||SONATA FOR VIOLONCELLO AND Prano. By Rob- 

lished by Carl Fischer, New York. Price 90 ert Kahn, op. 56. Published by Bote & Bock, 

cents. Berlin. Price $3.00. 

Haydn Chorus Concert at New Albany, enbach and Harvey Peake. The special 

Ind. | soloists of the evening were Mrs. Eugene 

New Avpany, Inp., Dec. 16.—A large au- Walker, soprano, and Edward Hill, tenor. 


dience gathered to hear the second of the 
1911 subscription concerts by the Haydn 
Male Chorus, last Friday evening. ‘The 
choirs, made up of six quartets, under the 
(lirection of Anton Embs, sang male part 
songs by Bullard, Gluck, De Koven, Parker, 


Mendelssohn, and as a closing number 
Dudley Buck’s “King Olaf’s Christmas” 
entire. Solos in the club numbers were 


sung by Dr. Noble Mitchell, Rudolph Rock- 


Wilbert Embs played the violin obbligatos 
for Mrs. Walker's songs, and the piano 
and organ accompanists were Elizabeth Vo- 
gel, Wilton Terstegge and Otto Everbach. 
ca. 





Silvio Scionti, one of the brilliant pian- 
ists of the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, is making a fortnight’s concert tour 
in the principal cities of Kansas and Texas. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S PRAISE 
FOR THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Splendid Interpretation of Interesting 
Program by Stock and His Men— 
Spalding Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—The Theodore 
- Thomas Orchestra from Chicago made its 
first appearance at the Academy of Music 
last Monday evening under the direction 
of Frederick Stock before an audience 
which did its best, by means of cordiality, 
to make up for its “fewness” in number. 
The program opened with Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus” Overture and Strauss’s tone- 
poem “Don Juan.” Mr. Stock’s readings 
have individuality, they have also dis- 
tinctive qualities of inspiration and sound 
musicianship. In the two numbers already 
mentioned, and in the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2, D Major, which closed the pro- 
gram, stirring emotionalism was the key- 
note, and there is no lack of compliment in 
sayine that the listener was more often 
thrilled than won to poetic reflection. The 
symphony had a comprehensive reading 
and a splendid interpretation, and the or- 
chestra proved conclusively its right to a 
place in the first rank. 

The soloist was Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, who played Elgar’s 
new concerto, a composition conducive to 
the exhibition of technical skill, and in this 
respect remarkably well played, but rather 
lacking in sentiment and appeal. 

The Mendelssohn Club, the mixed chorus 
of which for many years has been famous 
as one of the best of its kind, gave its 
initial concert of the season Thursday even- 
ing under the direction of Dr. W. W. Gil- 
christ, its first and only conductor. The 
program was especially interesting in the 
number of works of modern composers, 
including four-part songs by Chadwick, 
beautifully rendered. Nicholas Douty, the 
tenor, was the vocal soloist, delighting, as 
usual, with his artistically delivered songs, 
and there was a horn quartet, assisting the 
Mendelssohn singers, composed of J. and 
Anton Horner, A. Reese and O. Henne- 
berg, while Thomas a’Becket was an effi- 
cient accompanist. 





“ LOBETANZ” IN BROOKLYN 


Mme. Rappold Makes First Appearance 
in Réle of the “Princess” 


[In spite of the smaller stage, the Metro- 
politan opera forces served a sumptuous 
production of “Lobetanz” at the Brooklyn 
Academy, last Saturday evening. It was 
Marie Rappold’s first appearance in the 
role of the Princess and she both looked 
and sang the part well. Her voice was at 
its best in the love scene in the forest, save 
when it was overbalanced by the enthusi- 
asm of Hertz’s orchestra. Jadlowker, as 
the wandering Paganini, cleverly “faked” 
his fiddle antics to the playing of the con- 
certmeister. His voice seems to improve 
with each hearing. 

This was also the first appearance of 
Anna Case as the First Dark Girl, while 
her former role as First Fair Girl went to 
Henriette Wakefield. Hinshaw was an im- 
posing King, with regal voice and manner. 
Ruysdael was better as Prisoner than 
Forester, and the ghastlv skull-and-cross- 
bones make-up of Buckreus as An Old 
Prisoner helped to ‘make the “Prisoners’ 
Dance” a veritable orgy. Witherspoon made 
the most of his small part as Judge. Lam 
bert Murphy, as the Youth, displayed a 
voice well worth watching. With only a 
small opportunity in a short melody at the 
opening of the last scene, his singing im- 
pressed itself on one’s memory. 

The stage management deserves special 
commendation on the splendid lighting 
effects throughout the performance, which 
was one Brooklynites will not soon forget. 


N. de V. 
Paulo Gruppe’s New York Recital 





Paulo Gruppe the young ’cellist, will ap- 
pear on the evening of January 12 at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, in recital with the 
assistance of the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. He will play the Haydn D Major 
Concerto, the Dvorak Concerto and a 
“Morceau Symphonique” by Christiaan 
Kriens, who will conduct the orchestra for 
his own composition. 





Mme. Rihm Sings for Brooklyn Students 


Mme. Theresa Rihm, dramatic soprano, 
was the soloist at the Commercial Night 
School, in Brooklyn, on December 17, sing- 
ing songs by Handel, Spross, Dvorak and 
Sans Souci. Among the speakers was 
Harry Phillips, Lord Mayor of East Lon- 
don, Eng. Mme. Rihm was received with 
much applause. 





Rinaldo Grassi, the young tenor who 
spent one season at the Metropolitan, is 
to sing at the San Carlo, Naples, this Win- 
ter. 


COLUMBIA'S CHORUS 
IN VERDI “ REQUIEM” 


Prominent Soloists Assist Walter 
Henry Hall’s Chorus in 
Spirited Performance 


The Columbia University Festival 
Chorus, Walter Henry Hall conductor, 
gave its second New York concert at Car- 
negie Hall, on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 18, presenting the “Manzoni Requiem,” 
of Verdi, with Alma Gluck, soprano; Mil- 
dred Potter, mezzo-soprano; Charles 
Hackett, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass, assisted bv an orchestra made up 
largely from the New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

The date of the concert chanced to co- 
incide with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Edward MacDowell, who was the 
first professor of music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and as a tribute to him his Suite, 
op. 42, was played and Mme. Gluck sang 
four of his songs. The Suite was directed 
by Cornelius Riibner, who at present holds 
the chair of music at the university. He 
was enthusiastically applauded for his 
splendid conducting. 

Mme. Gluck’s voice is admirably suited 


to the MacDowell songs and there was a 
note of sincerity in her work that made 
her performance eminently satisfying. The 
sustained quality of her singing of “My 
Jean,” “The Blue Bell” and the haunting 
“Long Ago” was remarkable, and the 
dainty “A Maid Sings Light” equally art- 
istic. 

Mr. Hall has assembled a chorus fully 
equipped for the singing of oratorios, both 
classic and modern. The “Manzoni Re- 


quiem” represents Verdi’s highest achieve- 


ment in this department of composition, 
and though slightly theatrical is a work of 
great worth. The chorus was in excellent 
voice and sang with fine volume of tone 
and excellent precision, its intonation 
throughout the evening being a _ delight. 
Mr. Hall held his forces well in hand. 

The work of the soloists was also ad- 
mirable and blended most _ satisfactorily 
with the body of choral tone, many of the 
solo portions being conceived with the 
chorus. Mme. Gluck, who has done ora- 
torio singine in New York before, sang 
with sympathy and made her work stand 
out with fine effect. In Miss Potter the 
audience heard one of the finest additions 
to local contraltos in recent years. Both 
in her low and high tones she exhibited 
complete control of her organ and sang 
her “Liber Scriptus” with a wealth of tonal 
variety and color. 

Charles Hackett, who on this occasion 
made his New York début, proved himself 
a tenor whose work must be given serious 
consideration. It is a rare voice, well 
trained, which the singer handles with 
great intelligence, always conscious of art- 
istic musical values. His singing of the 
“Ingemisco” was possibly his finest work 
of the evening, for it gave him the best 
opportunity to display his voice, and in it 
he took his high tones with great surety, 
ringing clear and true against the orchestral 
accompaniment. Mr. Witherspoon contrib- 
uted his share to the performance with 
success, though there were moments when 
there was a suggestion of a tremolo in his 
voice. A. W. K. 





Arthur Philips Scheduled for Important 
Roles in London 


Lonpon, Dec. 5.—Arthur Philips, of 
Hammerstein’s London Opera Company, 
will practically make his debut in two big 
roles on December 26 and 28, when he ap- 
pears as Valentin in “Faust” and Schlemil 
and Crespel in “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
This American singer has appeared as 
Sporus in “Quo Vadis” and in “William 
Tell,” both as Leuthold and Melchtal. 
These roles are not conspicuous, but as 
Mr. Philips made a success in them Ham- 
merstein has started him in leading roles. 
On December 4 Mr. Philips sang for the 
London Press Club and received an ovation. 
He also appeared before the Society of 
British Artists with several singers from 
Covent Garden and at the home of the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, and at the 
Sunday night concert at the Opera House. 





The Women’s Philharmonic Society at 
Studio Hall 


On Saturday evening, December 16, at 
Studio Hall, No. 50 East Thirty-fourth 
street, the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
gave a concert with Sigismond Stojowski 


as the guest of honor. The program con- 
sisted of several compositions by Mr. Sto- 
jowski, among which were “Soir d’Eté,” 
“Pourquoi te cueillir’ and “Amourette de 
Pierrot,” and of selections by Liszt, Pader- 
ewski, Chopin, Debussy, Haydn and Schu- 
mann. The artists were Eleanore Altman 
and Greta Torpadie. Flora Macdonald was 
the accompanist of the evening. 





LAURA MAVERICK AS AN 
AMATEUR CIRCUS RIDER 


How a Bucking “Cow” Pony Frus- 
. trated Contralto’s Life Ambition 
to Be “Bareback Queen” 
Laura Maverick, the contralto, can be 
seen any morning on the bridle paths of 


the parks of New York for a morning 
canter. Riding is second nature to her and 








Laura Maverick on Her Favorite Horse 
on Texas Ranch 


her love of horses began in her childhood 
when it was her great delight to ride at 
breakneck speed around her father’s ranch 
in Texas on one of the cow ponies. Once 
she decided, after a visit to a circus, that 
her one ambition in life was to become a 
bareback rider, and, gathering all of the 
children of the neighborhood together, she 
organized a one-ring circus of her own. 
Many daring feats were attempted and the 
show went famously until the “star” act 
came, which, as the organizer-stage-man- 
ager-proprietor-in-chief, she had allotted to 
herself. Arrayed in all of the finery she 
could borrow, in rode young Miss Maverick 
on her favorite spotted pony and circled the 
corral, gayly throwing kisses to the admir- 
ing juvenile audience. Then came the great 
bareback balancing act. Slowly climbing to 
an upright position she made alow bow. At 
that moment, however, the pony suddenly 
resented such a new way of carrying pas- 
sengers and he bucked, throwing the star 
performer, breaking her arm and at the 
same time breaking up the circus. 





Mr. LaRoss Plays at Dr. Baruch’s Home 


Earle LaRoss, the young American pian- 
ist, appeared last week as a soloist at a 
private matinée musicale at the residence of 
Dr. Simon Baruch, of New York. He won 
the attention of the audience at the very 
outset, and was recalled several times. Per- 
haps the most effective number was the Chopin 
‘Berceuse,” which was played with a deli- 
cacy and crystaline clearness that stamped 
Mr. LaRoss as an artist of the first order 
His other numbers were the Military 
March of Schubert-Tausig, some Chopin 
tudes and Liszt compositions. Mr. La- 
Ross is also engaged to appear at the Tues- 
day Salon in March at the Hotel Plaza. 





Miss Wycoff Star of “Faust” Concert 


Giving Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form 
is the musical task which was undertaken 
to the entire satisfaction of the audience 
by the Glee Club of Passaic, N. J., on De- 
cember 7. Especially noteworthy was the 
success of Eva Wycoff as Marguerite. Ac- 
cording to the local press “she aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm by her rendering of all 
the difficult task in the third act, including 
the Jewel Song, and in the final prison 
scene, where her interpretation was pure 
and lovely.” 


DE PACHMANN WITH 
POHLIG ORCHESTRA 


Chopin Concerto and ‘New 
World’? Symphony Produce 
Memorable Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra last week played one of its 
trump cards in the way of a soloist in the 
reappearance of Vladimir De Pachmann, 
after an absence of several years. The 
great pianist was, of course, greeted by an 
audience as large as the Academy of 
Music would hold when he played on F[ri- 
day afternoon, and by another big audience 
on Saturday evening. lIlis interpretation 
of Chopin’s Concerto in E Minor, Op. Il, 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

As usual, when De Pachmann appears, 
his famous “Mannerisms” were eagerly 
looked for, as without them a performance 
by him would not seem complete, and some 
there were in the audience who felt a 
twinge of disappointment that they were 
less pronounced than on former occasions 
To be sure, De Pachmann exhibited some 
of his accustomed eccentricities of manner, 
picking out one or two members of the 
orchestra and a person here and there in 
the audience to whom and for whom he 
seemed especially to be playing, and his 
face beamed with all its old-time grace of 
good nature and almost childish joy over 
the pleasure that he was imparting to 
others, but the main thing was that his 
fingers were caressing the piano keys and 
that he was “playing Chopin” as no one 
else can do. There came anew the realiza 
tion that here is perhaps the greatest living 
“poet of the piano.” With that cheerful 
acquiescence that is characteristic of him, 
De Pachmann—beaming with happiness 
over his reception, as if it were actually a 
new sensation—genervusly gave two encore 
numbers, both by Chopin, the Mazurka and 
Nocturne in G Major, Op. 37, No. 2. 

But even so popular a soloist could not 
detract from the importance of the orches 
tra or lessen interest in its numbers, for 
our audiences ever are loyal to Mr. Pohlig 
and his musicians, as they may well be, and 
there was so much in the rendering of 
Dvorak’s “From the New World” Sym- 
phony to give it new interest that, after one 
of the movements, Mr. Pohlig twice sig- 
nalled the men to rise and acknowledge 
the applause. The work was indeed su- 
perbly played, especially beautiful being the 


Largo, in which the pianissimo effects were 


produced with the utmost delicacy and re- 
finement. The violins seldom have done 
better work, while the ’cellos throbbed with 
soulful sweetness, and the tones produced 
by the French horns were remarkable for 
steadiness and smoothness, though, to be 
sure, all the choirs united in giving new 
power, dignity and charm to a work which 
has become familiar, and which is easily 
cheapened by an indifferent interpretation. 
Appropriate and enjoyable opening and 
closing numbers were Grieg’s “In Autumn” 
overture and “Le Carnaval Romain” over- 
ture of Berlioz. This week Mr. Pohlig 
will present an all-Tschaikowsky program, 
with the adored “Pathétique’ as the fea- 
ture, and then the regular course of con- 
certs will be interrupted for two weeks to 
make way for the two pairs of special 
concerts, given for the purpose of increas- 
ing the guarantee fund. At the first the 
Mendelssohn Club chorus, under the direc 
tion of Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, will appear 
in connection with Mr. Pohlig and the 
orchestra, and at the second pair Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will be the sole attrac- 
tion. Mi ta. ce 


American String Quartet Returns from 
Southern Tour 


Boston, Dec. 18.—The American String 
Quartet—Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Evelyn Street, second violin; Edith Jewell, 
viola, and Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, 
*cello—has returned from an_ extended 
Southern tour, in which it played before 
audiences of large size. The members in 
ensemble and in solo added new laurels to 
their reputation for artistic work. The 
quartet will give its first concert in the 
Terry’ Series at Mrs. Gardner’s Fenway 
Court on January 29 and has many engage- 
ments for the Spring. +e aX 


Frederick Lamb’s Pupils in Recital 


Boston, Dec. 18.—Six of Frederick 
Lamb’s young men pupils gave an interest- 
ing musicale at his studio last Friday eve- 
ning, this being the first of Mr. Lamb's 
pupils’ recitals of the season. The young 
men sang songs in English and Italian and 
earned praise by their excellent enunciation, 
intonation and voice placement. 
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“NA TOMA ” HAS CHICAGO PREMIERE 


George Hamlin, of Concert Stage Fame, Makes His Operatic Debut 
in Herbert’s Opera—Old Favorites Complete of Week of Operas 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, December 18, 1911. 


ENERAL Director Andreas Dippel was 
more than pleased to have his judg- 
ment so unanimously yindicated by the fi- 
nancial returns of the first three weeks of 
the Chicago Grand Opera season. The re- 
port that was placed in his hands last 
Thursday indicated that the sale of seats 
for the first three weeks of this season 
eclipsed that of the inaugural last year by 
something over $45,000, which would be an 
average of more than $15,000 a week over 


the returns of the earlier period, that at 
the time were considered good. 
The week opened with the season’s 


second performance of “Thais”—present- 
ing Mary Garden in her picturesque por- 
trayal of Thais; Charles Dalmoreés, in one 
of his fine character studies, as Nicias, 
and Hector Dufranne, in a strong and 
‘ sonorous representation of Athanael. This 
splendid artist, who was ailing the first 
period of this engagement, has regained 
his strength and sang the role of the pious 
enthusiast with his old fire and finish, act- 
ing it with a dignity and fervor that made 
every point telling. 

Tuesday evening the opening opera of 
the season, “Samson et Dalila,” was pre- 
sented to a good sized house, with Jeanne 
Gerville- Réache as the warm and winsome 
Delila, and Charles Dalmorés in his heroic 
creation of Samson. Hector Dufranne fur- 
nished a notable presentment of the High 
Priest, and it had a fitting artistic associate 
in the ancient Hebrew, wonderfully vital- 
ized and vocalized by Gustave Huberdeau. 
Armand Crabbe, the young Belgian bari- 
tone, who has been coming into attention 
by excellent work this season, gave a strik- 
ing impersonation of Abimilech. 

Wednesday ev ening witnessed another 
performance of Massenet’s “Cinderella,” 
with Maggie Teyte in the title role. Mary 
Garden's impersonation of the Prince was 
again wonderfully attractive. Another cap- 
ital characterization in this work is the 
part of the Father Pandolfe, assumed by 
Hector Dufranne. Jennie Dufau, the most 
brilliant colorature of the company, since 
the departure of Tetrazzini, was again the 
cheerful spirit, who made all things possi- 
ble for the worthy and charming Cuinder- 


ella. Mabel Reigelmann was one of the 
proud daughters, and Marie Cavan the 
other. 


Jennie Dufau in ‘‘Lakmé” 


On Thusrday evening Delibes’s “Lakmé”’ 
was repeated, the title role being invested 
by Jennie Dufau. The little French singer 
brings to bear the dainty physical qualities 
necessary to make this part of the oriental 
maiden impressive and has some brilliant 
vocal qualities to commend her for one of 
the most dazzling tests ever devised for the 
vocalist in “The Bell Song.” Her voice is 
not large, but its quality is pleasing, ex- 
cept in the exfremely high tones, which 
are sometimes thin, particularly when she 
was nervous, as at their applause. She 
uses it with much technical skill, the soft- 
ness of her thrill, the dazzling quality of 
her runs, and all the brilliant effects of 
bravoura lie seemingly easy in her gift and 
accomplishment. Amedeo Bassi, who gives 
strength, vitality and interest to every per- 
formance in which he engages, by reason 
of the splendid vocal art and the grace and 
earnestness with which he invests all of his 
performances, was the hero Gerald. He 
had an able associate in Armand Crabbe, 
as Frederick. Marguerite Starrell appeared 
as Ellen, Minnie Egner as Rose, and Louis 
Berat as Mrs. Benson. It was again the 
fortune of Gustave Huberdeau to be a 
powerful and persuasive factor in this cast, 
both his singing and acting of Nikantha 
being altogether admirable. 


Big Audience for ‘‘Natoma”’ 


The banner night of the opera season 
up to date in point of character and at- 
tendance was the first hearing of Victor 
Herbert’s new American opera, “Natoma,” 
rehearsed here last season, but first pro- 
duced in Philadelphia. -Great local interest 
centered in the fact that it was the operatic 
début of the favorite American tenor, 
George Hamlin, and the first appearance of 
Chicago’s gifted daughter, Mary Garden, 
in an English speaking role, both additional 
incentives to the sensation of an opera 
based upon a native subject and revealed 
through the vernacular. The audience 
managed to work itself up into several 
frenzies of enthusiasm at the end of the 
first and particularly at the end of the 
second act, in which Miss Garden and Mr. 
Hamlin, individually and_ collectively, 
bowed their acknowledgments. and all the 





other artists of the cast were frequently 
brought forward to bear them company. 

As the volume of the call increased, the 
line lengthened proportionately, embracing 
Victor Herbert, the composer; Cleofonte 
Campanini, the musical director; Andreas 
Dippel, the general manager, and Armand 
Almanz, the stage manager. The scene 
was seriously interfered with by a con- 
fusion of floral pieces that the resourceful 
Miss Garden instantly ordered out of 
sight, but the big wreaths came so fast that 
there was no dodging them. 

It was undeniably patriotic, philanthropic, 
not to remark enterprising, for Director 
Dippel to produce an opera which it 
might reasonably be expected would be 
followed by a long line of successors. 
However, it is to be feared that “Natoma” 
will provide no heirs for such succession. 
After conservation, elimination and various 
other reforms, the book and story still 
seem to be well nigh hopeless in the matter 
of providing either an interesting or a 
logical story, or even passable poetry for 
the lyrics. It would be unfair to deny that 
there are some big moments, some bright 
ones and a clever theme underlying it all; 
but the work on the whole has been so 
crudely constructed, so loosely linked, and 
is generally so arid, despite its occasional 
fierce pulsations, it is not seemingly des- 
tined either for long or vigorous life. This 
is all the more to be regretted because it 
represents a certain picturesque phase in 
our national life that lends itself to poetry 
and romance and might furnish something 
vivid, strong and true to take the place of 
the old fashioned, unnatural tatterdemalion 
opera of tradition. 

‘How Victor Herbert worked himself up 
to make the fountain of melody flow so 
strong, so deep and so colorful, is a 
greater matter of mystery than anything 
else developed in the work. His orchestra- 
tion is remarkable in its technical dexterity 
and if it has memories of Puccini, well 
established in the long wearisome first act, 
it has better examples of Mozart later, 
when each and every character is allowed 
to define its significance in song. 

The work has been so frequently heard 
in the East it is unnecessary to detail it at 
this late date, save to remark that the cur- 
tailments, particularly the elimination of 
the duet in the first act, have not improved 
it, although they have shortened the long 
and tedious first act. It is a clumsy and 
unconvincing construction with as many 
atrocities in blank verse as it has violations 
of the unities in its halting movement and 
stagnation of interest. 

Mary Garden’s Natoma was distinctive, 
as far as her lights had directed in the 
matter of Indian lore. Her keen dramatic 
instinct gave the impersonation flashes of 
vividness and made its interest almost con- 
tinuous. The dagger dance was far from 
the droning dance of the seven veils, and 
it had the panthery move of the graceful 
savage. She was equally gratifying in the 
music, revealing it with a power of pathos 
and a depth of color comporting with its 
emotions. One should remark the gifts 
and attributes of Mario Sammarco in the 
same breath, for he gave every word value, 
every phrase power and a finished portrait- 
ure of gallantry of the fiery Spaniard that 
had passed with the old régime. There 
are so many things to commend in his ar- 
tistry, aside from the perfectly balanced 
voice, that his position in every cast is a 
promise of interest and excellence. Frank 
Preisch made the part of the half breed 
Don José vital and picturesque, although 
he had been deprived of his chief aria to 
make the aridity of action more arid, Henri 
Scott was a grandiose Don Francesco; 
Hector Dufranne was adorable as Father 
Peraulta, one of those noble old friars who 
did so much for the Faith in a land given 
to idolatry. Armand Crabbe and Rosina 
Galli had minor roles. 

Much interest centered in the operatic 
début of George Hamlin, the American 
tenor, who has long been esteemed as a 
recitalist and oratorio singer of finish and 
distinction. He appeared as Lieut. Paul 
Merrill and was a slender but soldierly 
figure, giving at least the dignity of the 
service if no extraneous effort to qualify 
the action. There is nothing easy or pic- 
turesquely interesting in the part; it is 
rather ungrateful except for song, and the 
singer attended to that in a fashion that 
was gratifying to all concerned. The song 
of the flag is a big feature and the orches- 


tra put forth its most strenuous efforts to 
make it telling, but Mr. Hamlin’s voice 
swept superior to the sea of sound that 
tossed at his feet and gave the patriotic 
pean full valve, intelligent musicianship and 
fine vocal control. His big song was en- 
cored and he was called before the curtain 
for individual honors. Carolina White sang 
the rdle of Barbara. 


Revival of ‘‘Faust’’ 


The revival of Gounod’s “Faust” at- 
tracted a fair sized audience to welcome 
Maggie Teyte as Marguerite, accompanied 
by the hero to many heroines of the rdle, 
Charles Dalmorés. That the old work was 
done without the formality of rehearsal in- 
dicated the faith and frugality of the man- 
agement in the company as well as the 
patience of the Saturday subscribers who 
come anyhow. Happily all went compara- 
tively well, as- did “Traviata” under the 
same conditions for popular consumption 
in the evening. Miss Teyte was a demure 
and ingenuous Marguerite. Charles Dal- 
mores was never in better voice and made 
the impetuous Faust powerful and _ pic- 
turesque. Gustave Huberdeau added an- 
other triumph to his growing gallery of 
favorites in an impersonation of Mephis- 
topheles. Miss Reigelmann understudied 
the rodle of Siebel on a few hours notice and 
was a shapely and satisfactory personage in 
the cast. 

In the evening “Traviata” was presented 
with Alice Zeppilli as the lady of camellias 
and she sang the brilliant music of Violetta 
in a fashion that was signally satisfactory, 
while Amedeo Bassi added his share of life 
(to the life saving work of many a forlorn 
hope for an impresario) with a spirit of 
interest and finish that made the perform- 
ance have all the thrill and charm of old. 
A good sized audience approved a good 
performance. Cuaries E. Nixon. 





NEW HAVEN CHORAL CONCERT 


Four Prominent Soloists Assist Horatio 
Parker’s Chorus 


_New Haven, Conn., Dec. 16.—Dr. Hora- 
tio Parker and the New Haven Oratorio 
Society produced Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus” on the day on which the feast of 
Maccabaeus was being celebrated in the 
synagogues. The society had the assistance 
of Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; 
Christine Miller, contralto; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Frederick Martin, basso. 

The choral work was the most finished 
which has as yet been heard from the so- 
ciety and the accompaniment furnished by 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra was 
all that could be desired. Dr. Parker di- 
rected with his usual authority and was 
responsible for the excellent results ob- 
tained. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander sang with 
lusciousness of tone, intelligence in phras- 
ing and enunciation, and her florid pass- 
ages were well executed. Miss Miller is a 
contralto of superb attainments and fully 
lived up to the reputation which preceded 
her both in vocal and interpretative ability. 
Mr. Althouse, though a newcomer, dis- 
played a voice of delightful clearness and 
volume and sang with stvle and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Martin was at his best and sang with 
the authority which has made him one of 
the foremost oratorio bassos in this country. 
The audience applauded the soloists enthu- 
siastically. 





Sing F. E. Ward’s “The Divine Birth” 


Frank E. Ward’s cantata, “The Divine 
Birth,” was given in St. Paul’s Chapel, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. The work was 
sung by the student chapel choir and the 
prelude was played by the string body of 
the Columbia Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
soloists were Mrs. Frank ward, soprano; 
John W. Nichols, tenor; Tohn E. Goepper, 
tenor; R. Norman Joliffe, baritone, and 
Carl Danielson and J. W. Crandall, bassos. 
All of them acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction. 





Harrold to Give Recitals Here 


Lonpon, Dec. 10.—Orville Harrold, the 
American tenor who had his training un- 
der Oscar Saenger, will make a special trip 
to America in April next in order to make 
a ten days’ concert tour under the manage- 
ment of the Quinlan International Agency. 





Rutland Boughton, the English com- 
poser, conducted a choir of 600 voices at 
Huddersfield recently in the first perform- 
ance of his new work, “A Song of Liber- 


ty.” 
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"Phone 1106 Harlem 


FOR FREE PITTSBURGH 
CONCERTS NEXT SUMMER 


Appropriation of $10,000 Included in 
City’s Budgets—Notable Piano Re- 
cital by Dallmeyer Russell 


PitrsBpurGH, Dec. 18.—The plan providing 
the citizens of Pittsburgh with free concerts 
in the various city parks, which was largely 
made possible last year by aid of the 
philanthropically inclined, has made such a 
deep impression that an appropriation of 
$10,000 has been included in the city’s bud- 
get of next year’s appropriations. The new 
City Council has yet to approve the meas- 
ure, however. A band played a series of 
concerts last Summer under the able di- 
rection of Hans Zwicky, who had the as- 
sistance of a large number of former mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

The piano recital given last Thursday 
night at the Rittenhouse by Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell attracted not only a capacity audience, 
but a very pleased one. The program was 
of the highest order, and Mr. Russell dis- 
played his usual virtuosity in playing it. 
Liszt compositions were the offerings, the 
pianist excelling in the great D Minor 
Sonata. 

Mr. Russell had the assistance of Rose 
Leader, a contralto of Pittsburgh, who dur- 
ing the last year has been attracting a 
great deal of attention because of her 
charming voice quality. She gave Liszt’s 
“Mignon’s Lied,” “King of Thule” and 
other numbers including “Serenade,” by 
Strauss. The accompanist was Mrs. 
Blanche Sanders Walker. 

Although the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Carl Pohlig, conductor, has come and gone, 
Pittsburghers are not yet through speaking 
of the splendid concert which the organi- 
zation gave last Monday night under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra As- 
sociation. Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
master of the orchestra, proved a most 
satisfactory soloist and in last week’s re- 
view of the work of the orchestra, as pub- 
lished in Musicat America, limited space 
prevented more being said regarding his 
work. Mr. Rich certainly endeared himself 
to Pittsburghers and is sure of a hearty 
reception should he return. The concert as 
a whole was one of the best that has been 
given in Pittsburgh this year by the many 
organizations that have been heard here. 
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ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1911-1912 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 
ALBERT SPALDING, Great 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, Russian Pianist 


(Greatest GANZ, Sw 
RUDOLPH GAN wiss Pianist. 
Brie 


American 


RT SA HS-HIRSCH, Brilliant 
Young Pianist. 
oe D’ALEXANDROWSKY, Russian 


ser-Pianist. 
oung Violin- 


HOWARD BROCK WAY, Com 
— BACH, Brilliant 


THE “ANDRE BENOIST TRIO. 


SOPRANOS 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
Overwhelmin ng! 

NAMARA-TOYE, Lyric Soprano Unequalled. 

RITA FORNIA, from the Metropolitan Opera 


Co. 
aoe - “en MORENA, from Metropolitan Opera 


coloratura— 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA,  Coloratura 
opra 
CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 


Sop 
INEZ PRARBOUR, Lyric Soprano. 
hy ROBERTS, Lyric Soprano. 
NE REYNOL Ds: Soprano. 
RUDOLPHINE RADIL, Coloratura Soprano. 
MARIE SAVILLE, Dramatic Soprano. 


MEZZO SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


MARIAENS FLAHAUT, from the Metropoll- 
fan nee Co. 

EVA YLOTT, Australian Contralto. 
ISARELLE BOUTON, Mezzo-Soprano. 
LAURA GRAVES, Contralto. 


TENORS 


PAUL Onn 10, Spanish Tenor. 

HENRI LA BONTE, Italian Tenor. 
BARITONES 

OSCAR_SEA Cle. y toes of Rare Quality. 

J. LOUIS SHE Baritone. 

KARL SCHNEIDER: Baritone. 
SPECIALTIES 

MARY GA RDEN and her Company. 

ALICE NIELSEN, Grand Opera Concert Co. 

ALEX HEINEMANN, Famous German Lie- 

der Sin oy John Mandelbrod, Accompanist 
ROSA OLITZKA, Great Lieder and meert 


Singer. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo-Soprano, assisted by 
Miss Green. 

MLLE. MELLA MARS, Greatest Singer of 
Chansons and 

BELLA LASZKY. 


SEASON 1912-1913 


Gopowsn yee Fino) ADER- 
EWSKI, Ys ips KY, KO- 
CIAN, SCH ARWENE A, MMED KAS- 
CHOWSK A, DR. FERY LULEK, 
FELIX BERBER, IRENE SCHARRER, 
JOHN MeceCORMACK, IVIo BONI 
Italian ‘Cellist, by arrangement with Daniel 
Mayer, London. R. G. KNOWLES, In an 


Evening of ‘“Travelaughs.’’ 


SUNDAY moe. pe. 31, AT HIP- 
PODROME 
NEW YEAR’S EV 
EMMA EAMES AND DE GOGORZA 
POPULAR CONCER 
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Culture—Then Pantomime—Then Speaking—tThen 
Singing, the Proper Sequence, According to Clayton D. Gilbert 
of the New England Conservatory. 








By LOUISE LLEWELLYN 

NDER the head of Dramatic Action, 
Stage Deportment and Pantomime 
Clayton D. Gilbert is teaching the philoso- 
phy of living to about 500 pupils a year 
at the New England Conservatory. Though 
Mr. Gilbert is essentially an artist and a 
tutor of artists, it is out of the secret and 
innermost forces of nature that he has 
developed a practical working basis of art 
—and life. Like Vincent d’Indy in his 


collossally appreciative work on musical 


science, used as a text-book in the Schola 
Cantorum, Mr. Gilbert begins with the 
realization that man is a microcosm, and 


he proceeds to unfold to his classes the 
infinite possibilities within the microcosm, 
in a manner at once profound, colloquial 
and witty. Here indeed is a man who has 
about as nice a balance of cosmic and 
comic consciousness as one ever meets 
with in a world of strange extremes. 
One of the first authorities and prob- 
ably the best in this country on panto- 


mime, Mr. Gilbert has worked out his prin- 
professional 


ciples through his own ex- 








Clayton D. Gilbert, of the New England 
Conservatory Faculty 


perience, through extensive and concen- 
trated study, and through natural intuitive 
faculty. He seems to be a person endowed 
with a measure of that fertilizing curiosity 
which fesults in bringing into the world 
a certain amount of new enlightenment. I 
daresay Mr. Gilbert did not start out with 
the idea of becoming a philosopher. His 
object was to teach American boys and 
girls how to act; to teach them, not to 
show them. Therefore he had to know the 
reasons for things. In searching these out, 
he followed the direct line of logic which 
led him to universal causes, and before he 
knew it he was working with the same 
stuff from which Whitman and Bergson 
and many other modern thinkers of more 
or less distinction, have wrought their 
aesthetics of life. The various so-called new 
religions are doing their best to make us 
good by putting within the popular grasp 
certain fundamental truths, but the idea of 
using these same truths in a manner to 
make us artists is really a new and inter- 
esting one. That every great artist must 
needs have hold of the pulse of life in 
order to create and interpret is a plati- 
tude, but most of them even in this day, 
have got to it through instinct alone, and 
are therefore unable to guide others into 
their holy of holies. 


“Mrs. Scott Siddons used to proclaim 
against the dramatic schools to me,” said 
Mr. Gilbert the other day. “They turn 
them out like so many buttons,” she said. 
That was because acting was not taught. 
It was coached. The idea of coaching was 
so thoroughly ingrown when I began 
teaching that people thought me crazy be- 
cause I made my pupils work out their 
own results from fundamental human 
principles. Pantomime was, in fact, an un- 
realized art in America when Mr. Gilbert 
entered Emerson College of Oratory as a 


teacher about eight years ago. His in- 
terest in it had been stimulated by Mrs. 
Milward Adams, of Chicago, whom he 


considers was the best teacher with whom 
he ever worked from a purely pedagogic 
standpoint, as she had to a large extent, an 
understanding of the — superficiality of 
“methods” and imitation. “You know of 
these classes in china painting,” he said, 


“where the teacher does half the work 
which the pupils exhibit as_ original. 
Thrown on their own resources, they fail 


completely to produce work of any con- 
sideration. So with the old school of act- 
ing.” Mr. Gilbert’s innovations have pre- 


vailed in Boston to so contagious an ex- 
tent that pantomime is taught now with 
more or less ardor in nearly all the dra- 
matic schools in the city. 

Before coming to Boston, Mr. Gilbert 
was a privileged pupil in France of Mon- 
sieur Nayac, a wealthy Parisian whose 
enthusiasm is pantomime. He has become 
quite a savant in his subject, and has had 
built into his chateau a theater with every 
modern facility for lighting and mise en 
scéne. He divided his study in Paris be- 
tween work here and with Mlle. Mallet, the 
originator of “l’Enfant Prodigue.” He 
considers the French pantomime much bet- 
ter adapted to the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment than that of the Italian stage, for, 
as he said, “the latter is more local, more 
national; it is always distinctly Italian, 


whereas the French is universal, more 
broadly human.” We Americans, Mr. Gil- 
bert points out, have no natural panto- 


mime as all our training leads to repres- 
sion. Being a naturally adaptable race, how- 
ever, he thinks we have great possibilities 
in this direction if pantomimic training may 
be begun in childhood, before the tendency 
to natural expression has been educated 
away. He has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing into many of the public schools of 
America the study of history by means of 
pantomime in which the little fellows of 
the primary grades are taught to imperson- 
ate Washington crossing the Delaware 
and other thrilling incidents of our past 
The most promising material in this work, 
for self-evident reasons, is found among 
the children of the less civilized classes. 

“Pantomime is our greatest universal 
language, and one that in many ways is 
more eloquent than speech. Only observe 
that the attitude of grief, for example, may 
be recognized in a man disappearing over 
the brow of a hill, many times farther than 
sound vibrations can carry.” These facts 
have penetrated so thoroughly into the 
Latin consciousness that their results are 
shown in a thousand every-day ways. The 
French, for instance, are always keen to 
detect an attitude, as is signified in the 
little proverb c’est le ton qut fait le chan- 
son. Every subtlety of movement has a 
meaning there (with no intent to plagiar- 
ize the idea of Messrs. Hauerbach and 
Hoschna) even in social life. Things are 
understood by means of fewer words. Con- 
versation therefore is far less literal and 
more concise than in English-speaking 
countries. You will never catch a French 
actor over accenting his lines in order to 
get them to his public. Besides his gentle 
art of vocal coloring, which also is better 
understood in France than here, he indi- 
cates his sentiment by a gesture or physical 
expression that is full of significance, how- 
ever slight. 

In the classroom Mr. Gilbert contrives 
to impart to his pupils almost from the 
beginning, his own inimitable ease of man- 
ner. An hour with him is more like a con- 
versazione than a lesson. If by chance 
he does not meet with immediate response 
from his pupils, he resorts to such meas 
ures as throwing an imaginary box of 
chocolates or a mouse into their midst, for 
which, or from which, as the case may be, 
they scramble in great hilarity; or again 
he commands the entire class to devitalize, 
go to sleep in their chairs and fall on the 


floor. These schemes never fail to bring 
about a certain amount of the necessary 
relaxation which banishes the fatal self 
consciousness, 

The simple laws of hygiene, care and 
use of the body in detail, sitting, standing, 


walking, breathing, sleeping; the effects of 
the neglect or the cultivation of such basic 
matters upon the entire system and upon 
the mind itself are the fundamental ideas 
which Mr. Gilbert seeks to impress upon 
his classes. From these more obvious, 
though seldom observed natural truths, he 
goes on through the general laws of ges- 
ture and bodily expression, into the subtle, 
potent, underlying facts of pitch, vibra- 
tion and rhythm, vibration of the senses, 
to color, sound, smell, taste, touch; personal 
rhythm, universal, seasonal, tidal, veget- 
able, animal rhythm—things almost en- 
tirely unrecognized in their enormous in- 
fluence, by the average person of today, 
and which are bound to be taken a cen- 
tury hence as much for granted as studies, 
as are reading and writing, being matters 
leading even more decidedly to personal 
expression, which is life itself. These are 





Scene from Clayton Gilbert’s Pantomime, 


the motive forces of life, Mr. Gilbert main- 
tains, which must first be realized, then 
controlled and adapted, then applied in the 
expression of personality and art. They 
are elements of the universe, of the indi- 
vidual and of the character which he 
creates or interprets. Naturally in enter- 
ing into a different personality, he must 
change his own personal vibration, pitch 
and rhythm. This is what he has got to 
learn how to do. 

“It is a thing which few playwrights un- 
derstand and which they must come to 
apply in order to get harmonious results,” 
said the Boston teacher. “Actors are often 
blamed for had characterizations, when, 
as a matter of fact, the fault lies with the 
playwright, who fails to observe these 
fundamental architectural laws. Few 
\merican artists of the first rank know 
what you mean when you speak of pitch 
for instance. I’ve seen plays performed at 
the best theaters where every member of 
the company did his part in a different 
key. A new piece by a leading playwright 
opened here the other night. It was a 
farce which the author insisted should be 
acted as a comedy. The result was that 
the whole thing was forced and flat, as 
the actors, feeling instinctively the false 
ness of the thing, all ended by either over- 
pitching or under pitching their parts. | 


staged rather unfortunate play once for 
a young dramatist, innocent of these es- 
sentials of dramatic art, managing some- 


what successfully by dint of much cutting, 
tears on the part of the author and ar- 
rangements of color vibrations by means of 
lighting, to conceal from the public that 
the play was bad. Rhythm is what makes 
the difference between different characters 


in a play or opera. Mary Garden is great 
because she knows how to lose her own 
personal rhythm and assume that of the 


character she is impersonating. She has the 
illusion of each separate one. We have 
ome artists in America who are always 
charming and agreeable to see, and espe- 


cially so when they appear in parts par- 
ticularly suited to their types, but this is 
not great art. The stronger and better 


poised your personal rhythm, the greater 


“Nita,” 
at the New England Conservatory Last Week 








a Tragedy of Little Italy, Given 


power you but concentration does 
not consist alone in holding on. It is 
knowing how to let go as well. Each play 
or opera is kept together by a general 
rhythm. The rhythm of the different char- 
acters is secondary to the general rhythm 
of the act or scene. It is easier to enter 
into the rhythm of music than into that 
of speaking lines. Singers should there- 
fore have always the experience of speak- 
ing lines first: general body work, then 
pantomime, then speaking, and last of all, 
singing. This is the proper making of an 
operatic artist.” 

Thus there is germinated and developed 
in the receptive pupil who enters Mr. Gil- 
bert’s classes, as a rule in a more or less 
nebular condition of mind and character, 
a true self-appreciation and respect, which 
may expand into the confidence and power 
born of mental and bodily discipline and 
control, a state which everv — must at- 
tain, for how, to borrow a Gilbert axiom, 
borrowed, in its turn, from the source of 
the first proverbs, are you going to control 
other people’s mind and emotions until you 
have learned to control your own? “Art 
is not founded,” he tells his classes, “upon 
moods, headaches, sickness in the family 
and digestive troubles, but upon strong 
principles. ' 

The most successful pantomimes to be 
publicly staged by Mr. Gilbert have been 
his original works, as these are much bet- 
ter adapted to the possibilities, the tastes 
and the mental outlook of Americans than 
those imported from France. 

Jordan Hall held an interested audience 
last Saturday evening at the presentation 
of two short plays, and one of these origi- 
nal pantomimes called “Nita, a Tragedy of 
Little Italy,” by members of Mr. Gilbert’s 
classes 

Among his successful pupils now before 
the public are Miss Oko Saegusa, Imperial 


possess, 


Theater, Tokio, Japan; Lida Wellmier, 
Onera Comique, Paris; Marie Gjertsen, 
Berlin Opera Company; Jeska Swartz, 


3oston Opera Company; Fransesca Rotoli, 
with Mrs. Fiske’s company; Henrietta Mc- 
Daniels, of the John Craio Stock Company ; 
Miss Alice Brady and many others. 





MME. DIMITRIEFF IN 
A RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Prima Donna Displays Admirable 
Qualities in Her New York 
Recital 
Before a large audience of New Yorkers 
Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, the 
donna, gave her recital in 


Russian prima 


song Carnegie 


Lyceum on Sunday afternoon. In an en- 


tire program of songs in her own tongue 


Mme. Dimitrieff 
sion. Her use of her 


made a pleasing impres- 


vocal powers was 
admirable. 
In her aria from 


the singer scored her first success, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Dame 
Pique” 
and in a powerful rendition showed the re- 
sults of her training. Next she 
won laughter and applause with her tree it- 
ment of the humoristic number, “The 
Goat,” in which the author came perilously 
near the sphere of American slang in his 
story of the maiden who fled from a goat, 


dramatic 


only to vow that she loved the husband 
who had some of the qualities of that 
quadruped. Another taking feature in this 


part of the program was ‘I schaikowsky’s 
melodious “Lied der Zigeunerin.” 
Among the folk songs Mme. 
had programmed by request “So Told Me 
My Mother,” with its advice on matrimony, 
and so general was its appeal that she re 
peated it. A second song in this group, 
the sprightly “Down The Paved Streets,’ 
Bravo” of the Russian 
conclusion the singer 


Dimitrieff 


was greeted by the “ 
language, 


and at the 


received a_ huge 
bunch of American 
beauties. After an 


encore she sang of 
“The Sirene,” and 
this number also 
had to be. re- 
, peated. 
As a translation, 
‘My Frolicsome 
Pet” does not give 
an adequate idea 
of the charm of 
Tschaikowsky’s 
characteristic song 
in which the singer 











jun 





—Mishkin Photo scored again. After 

her lively interpre- 

Nina Dimitrieff tation of ‘The 
Curtain Moved,” 

Mme. Dimitrieff provided a surprise by 
singing in English “Going to the Fair.” 


She brought out the quaintness of this 
song with an enunciation which would 
put to shame some of our English-speaking 
singers 
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CHRISTMAS CONCERT 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Music of International Variety 
Given by Damrosch and 
Art Quartet 


The Christmas concert of the series of 
symphony concerts for young people, given 


‘on Saturday afternoon, December 16, at 


Carnegie Hall, New York, introduced the 
Musical Art Quartet—Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Ellen Learned, contralto; 
William Wheeler, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, 
basso, which assisted in presenting a pro- 
gram of Christmas music by Russian, 


French, German and Norwegian composers. 

The auditorium was crowded to capacity 
and Mr. Damrosch’s remarks before the 
concert brought forth much merriment 
from the young folks. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Polonaise from “The Night Before Christ- 
mas” was played with spirit, but in the 
French and German compositions were 
found the finest examples of Christmas 
music. The lovely old songs, “Le Som- 
meil de TlEnfant-Jésus” and “Chanson 
Joyeuse,” arranged by Gevaert; the famil- 
iar Pretorius “Christmas. Song” and a 
beautiful song by Othegraven, called “The 
Christ-Child’s Cradle Song,” were sung 
with fine tonal auality bv the Musical Art 
Quartet and pleased the audience. 

As a final number the orchestra gave a 
performance of Gerhard  Schielderup’s 
“A Fairy Tale,” with the assistance of two 
grown-ups, a number of children, and a 
dozen elves, fairies and angels. A Christ- 
mas tree, nicely lighted, was moved to the 
center of the stage and about it was 
enacted (according to program notes) the 
scene of “a young married couple about to 
celebrate their first Christmas together, 
and being full of gratitude for their own 
happiness remember the children out on 
the snow-covered streets and invite them 
to share in their celcbration. The Christ- 
child, touched b~ this testimony of love, 
and wishing to make the occasion still 
more beautiful, summons forth elves, fairies 
and angels. As the little children enter the 
glory of Heaven suddenly appears and they 
praise the infinite power of divine love.” 

The music to this sccne, which was 
played for the first time in America, is un- 
important and had but little individuality. 
Even the scoring sounded weak, in spite of 
the fact that the orchestra played it with 
much care and finish. 








Activities in Music 
Studios of New York 











Mr. Sulli’s Pupils in Many Concerts 


Many of the pupils of Giorgio M. Sulli 
have been active in the concert field of late. 
Among them is J. Ellsworth Sliker, of 
whose singing inga concert at Easton, Pa., 
the local critic wrote in terms of high 
praise. Maria H. Burt was heard in a 
concert at Milford, Conn., and was greeted 
with great applause after the Cavatina from 
“Lucia.” A young tenor of much promise, 
George Stacy, had a prominent part in a 
concert at the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Rahway, N. J., and was called upon for 
encores after his rendition of “Thine Eyes,” 
by Lassen, and Mascheroni’s “For All Eter- 
nity.” Signor Serafino Bogatto, tenor of 
the St. Francis Xavier Church, of New 
York, has won reputation in many recitals 
throughout the State. Rita Mayoux, who 
had been considered a contralto, has. de- 
veloped such a dramatic soprano that be- 
sides being engaged by Mr. Sigaldi to sing 
in grand opera next May, she is going to 
sing in concerts in Cuba during December 
and January. Robert W. Marsh, a bari- 
tone who is qualified to sing in grand opera, 
has received praise for several recitals 
which he has given in Connecticut. At 
Carleton Hall, in Harlem, Mabel Korman, 
a lyric soprano, was applauded for her 
singing in Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns” 
and Lambert’s ‘““The Fountains.” 

es * 
Emil Mollenhauer Plans Stay in New York 


Emil Mollenhauer, the conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Apollo Club, 
and other musical organizations of Boston, 
has received so many requests from New 
York singers for an opportunity to coach 
with him in the Spring that he has decided 
to make plans to stay in New York from 
May 15 to the last of June. A number of 
prominent singers in the West and Middle 
States, who also have signified their desire 
to coach with Mr. Mollenhauer will find it 
more convenient to take up the work dur- 








Maud Powell Found Ready Response 
for Best in Music During Her Tour 








FTER playing twenty-seven concerts 
since her season began in late October 
Maud Powell returned to New York this 
week to spend the holidays at home. Im- 
mediately after New Year she will begin 
her Southern tour. 

Previous to her New York recital on Oc- 
tober 31 Miss Powell had appeared in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. The day after her annual 
concert here she left New York to play in 
the following cities: Danville, Ky., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Aberdeen, S. D., Fargo, 
N. D., Grand Forks, N. D., Wausau, Wis., 
Appleton, Wis., St. Cloud, Minn., Mansfield, 
O., Ann Arbor, Mich., Leavenworth, Kans., 
Manhattan, Kans., Durant, Okla., Shawnee, 
Okla., Wichita, Kans., Omaha, Neb., Hast- 
ings, Neb., Chicago, Ill, Janesville, Wis., 
Madison, Wis. Waukesha, Wis., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

“Everything combined to make the first 
half of my season enjoyable,” said Miss 
Powell. “I even cannot find room to com- 
plain about the weather. All of us look at 
things from our own personal angle and 
from my point of view there is no founda- 
tion for the pessimism I find everywhere 
regarding musical conditions. Artists and 
managers tell me business has been poorer 
than for several seasons in both the concert 
and theatrical world. I cannot see it at 
all. Even in the smaller towns I find the 
public as eager for good music and as will- 
ing to pay well for it as in the larger cities. 
My audiences have been larger evervwhere, 
even in cities where | have appeard annu- 
ally in the last tnree or four years. And | 
may add that on the few occasions when | 
had opportunity to attend the theater the 
plays I chose to see seemed to be drawing 
packed houses. . 


“I am optimistic, too, on the steady 
growth of musical taste and appreciation 
throughout the country. If I am proud of 
one thing it is that I have done pioneer 
work in bringing out the great works of 
the modern violin répertoire in this country. 
Nearly every great modern concerto has 
had its first production in this country 
through me. And now I take more than a 
personal pride in being able to say that I 
have been able to do pioneer work in intro- 
ducing the violin classics to communities 
where many would be unwilling to believe 
such works would receive an appreciative 
hearing. 

“While playing in some smaller cities in 
the-last few years I have been asked often 
to return and play some of the great so- 
natas. I confess I was doubtful of what 
the result would be, not only on the size of 
my audience but on the faithful who would 
attend. However, | braved the experiment 
this year and I am most happy over the 
result. People not only flocked to hear me 
play the Kreutzer Sonata and the Brahms 
D Minor, but the way they warmed up to 
them was wonderful. That made me very 
proud of my countrymen. I’m not the 
least bit pessimistic about musical America. 
The. theatrical manager who groans at the 
sight of his empty gallery and half filled 
stalls need not chide the public or blame 
his losses on business depression. Around 
the corner he will find the public which 
turns its back on his silly musical comedies 
and witless plays, flocking to the entertain- 
ing and instructive picture shows. The 
same thing holds good in the concert world. 
American musical taste is too keen to be 
attracted any longer by Barnum-like meth- 
ods of exploitation. But there always will 
be an audience anywhere in this country 
for anything really worth while.” 





ing his stay in New York. This season 
has been a particularly busy one for Mr. 
Mollenhauer in coaching as well as in his 
many activities as conductor. The Apollo 
Club will produce several novelties in the 
programs of the season and the other so- 
cieties will also produce unusually interest- 
ing works. 
x ok * 
Success of Mrs. Morrill’s Pupils 


As ihe first of a series of musicales to 
be given on the first Thursday of each 
month the punils of Mrs. Laura E. Morrill 
rendered an impressive program in her stu- 
dio on December 7. The singers included 
Mrs. Winifred Mason, soprano of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Russell 
Bliss, baritone, and Clarence Bawden, tenor, 
all of the Church of the Disciples of Christ; 
Florence Chapman, soprano, and Lawrence 
Poetzold, baritone. 

Among the numbers were a duet from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” by Messrs. 
Bawden and Poetzold. “Hear Me, Ye 


Winds and Waves,” by Mr. Bliss, a 
group of Grieg and Brahms __ songs 
by Mrs. Smith, two. American songs 


J. H. Rogers’s “A Love Note” and Mac- 
Fayden’s “Love Is the Wind’—by Mrs. 
Mason, and the familiar “Will o’ the Wisp” 
of Spross by Miss Chapman. 

An American singer who has made a 
favorable impression in the musical circles 
of Buenos Aires is Mrs. Jessie Pamplin, a 
pupil of Mrs. Morrill. In a recital pro- 
gram of twenty songs Mrs. Pamplin con- 
vinced the South American public of her 
artistry. One of the critics comments par- 
ticularly on the freshness of her voice after 
she had finished this exhaustine perform- 
ance as a sufficient indication of a good 
production and correct breathing. Her ré- 
pertoire on this occasion included every 
type of song from an aria of Rossini to 
Harriet Ware’s rhythmical “Boat Song.” 

Again, at a charity concert under the 
patronage of Mrs. Woods Bliss, wife of 
the United States Chargé d’Affaires at 
Buenos Aires, special praise was given Mrs. 
Pamplin for her sympathetic singing. 

* * * 
Reception at the Gilberté Home 





Hallett Gilberté gave a musicale and re- 
ception to Francois Le Mone at the Hotel 
Flanders, New York, on Saturday evening, 
December 16, from nine to twelve. A mu- 
sical program was presented made up of 
his compositions, in which he had the as- 
sistance of Mme. Newgarden, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mary Adele Case, contralto; Edna 
May Stoecker, soprano, and the Kahn Trio. 
The three young players opened the pro- 
gram with Mr. Gilberté’s “Dance La 
Gaieté” and a “Gavotte,” which pleased the 
gathering greatly. 

Mme. Newgarden sang “In Reverie” and 
“Spanish Serenade” with fine voice, cre- 
ating a favorable impression, while Miss 
Stoecker gave “The Rain Drop,” “The 


Bird” and “Spring Serenade” with much 
flexibility and clarity of voice, showing a 
good command of vocal effects. Miss Case 
was heard in “A Frown and a Smile,” the 
poem of which is by Mr. Le Mone, and 
“Mother’s Cradle Song,” displaying her 
beautiful contralto voice with gratifying 
results. Mr. Gilberté played the accom- 
paniments for all the artists, adding to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

The social side of the evening was well 
taken care of by the composer’s wife, Mrs. 
Gilberté. Among the guests were Mme. 
Betty Brooks, Ada Soder-Hueck, the con- 
tralto; Edmund Breese, the well-known 
actor; Mme. Ogden-Crane, the Baroness 
de Bazus, Mattie Sheridan, Mrs. Denning- 
Smith and Edward Walker. 

oe 
Breath Control Demonstration 


_ At the Ziegler Institute for Normal Sing- 
ing the students recently witnessed an in- 
teresting demonstration on breath control 
given by Dr. Blumgarten, a specialist on 
throat hygiene. Mme. Ziegler, the director 
of the institute, has made a contract with 
Dr. Blumgarten by which he guarantees to 
keep all the students of the institute in 
normal physical condition. Mme. Ziegler 
claims that with the daily practice of cor- 
rect singing it is impossible to contract 
throat troubles. 
* * * 
Mrs. Karl Feininger’s Musicale 


Mrs. Karl Feininger, of No. 2469 Broad- 
way, iNew York, gave a musicale in her 
studio December 16, introducing Agnes 
Meston, who played several compositions 
by Chopin and Grieg with considerable 
skill. Master Junior Binns, eleven years 
old, also gave several piano solos. Other 
players were Margaret Cruikshank, Mar- 
garet Dalkranian and Master Horace 
Friess. 

* 4 * 
Recital by Jean Holland 

Jean Holland, a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, sang at a reception given by the 
employees of the New York Dock Company 
in Brooklyn, December 14. Among her 
numbers were “Voi che sapete,” Mozart: 
“Danza,” Chadwick, and “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” Arne. She was accom- 
panied by Beatrice Pinkney Jones. 





Chicago’s Operatic Concert 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18.—The orchestra and 
some of the singers of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company gave a popular Italian- 
French program Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of Marcel Charlier and Ft- 
tore Perosio. The soloists were Alfredo 
Costa, Mario Guardabassi, who recently 
came from the surgeon’s table, weakened 
by three operations, but who seemed to have 
profited in most remarkable vocal advance 
over last season, Martha Wittkowska, Alice 
Zeppilli, Francesco Daddi, Carolina White. 
Alice Eversman, Edmond Warnery and 
Jennie Dufau. a ae ae 


SOCIETY'S APPLAUSE 
FOR ALICE NIELSEN 


Soprano Principal Artist at Musi- 
cale Given by Mrs. John L. 
Gardner 





Boston, Dec. 16.—An entertaining con- 
cert was given on Thursday afternoon last 
in Mrs. John L. Gardner’s music room at 
Fenway Court by Alice Nielsen, soprano; 
George Proctor, pianist; Edward Lankow, 
bass; André Caplet and Wallace Goodrich, 
of the Boston Opera Company. Mr. Caplet 
and Mr. Goodrich were accompanists for 
Miss Nielsen. The pleasant little music- 
room was crowded to its capacity by the 
smartly gowned of the fair sex and by a 
number of those prominent in musical cir- 
cles of this city. There was discreet ap- 
plause for the artists, and once some one 
called out “bravo” for Miss Nielsen. 

Miss Nielsen sang charmingly, with the 
utmost beauty of tone and ease in execu- 
tion, Mozart’s “Voi che sapete”’; a spin- 
ning song from Chabrier’s opera, “Gwen- 
doline,’ unknown here—a wonderful song; 
Debussy’s “Mandoline’; Reynaldo Hahn’s 
“L’Heure Exquise’; an aria from Wolf- 
lerraris “Secret of Susanne’—also un- 
known here; an aria from Frederick S. 
Converse’s “Sacrifice” ; Chadwick’s “Sweet- 
heart, Thy Lips are louched with Flame,” 
and Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest.” 

She was in excellent voice, and the new 
songs were of uncommon interest. Miss 
Nielsen has developed steadily and uninter 
mittently as an artist since her early days in 
light dpera. She has made an excellent po- 
sition for herself as a singer in grand 
opera, but she has always, apparently, 
worked with thought of the laws of song 
which should be observed either in the 
opera house or the concert room. So that 
the intimate occasion of Thursday after- 
noon, a test which would have been dis- 
astrous for many a famous singer, left her 
unscathed and added further to her artis- 
tic reputation. The song from Chabrier’s 
‘“Gwendoline”—and every bit of music from 
this opera that is heard brings a stronger 
wish to hear the work in its entirety—is 
a romantic and picturesque passage, full of 
charm of other days and of wilder scenes. 

It was given a highly dramatic and ap- 
propriate rendering. The song from Wolf- 
l‘errari’s opera is no less pleasing, although 
in a lighter and a different manner. It is 
almost in the stvle of comic opera—the 
comic opera so delightfully exemplified by 
Kossini and others of his generation. Its 
phrases have a Mozartean grace, although 
the melodic curve is broader and more 
Italianate; the song is happily wedded to 
the text, and Miss Nielsen sang with real 
humor and gusto. Her other songs gave 
equal pleasure and she added to the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Lankow was again heard to advan- 
tage. His voice is exceptionally sonorous 
and profound, and he is a more than ordi- 
narily intelligent singer. He sings not only 
with thought for his phrase and his enun- 
ciation, but with a rather refreshing care 
for the emission of his tones for a thorough 
legato and technical accomplishment. He 
sang the solo, “Ombra mai fu” from Han- 
del’s “Xerxes,” a solo better known in its 
instrumental version, under the title of 
“Largo”; Schubert’s “An Die Musik”; the 
aria “O Isis,” from “The Magic Flute,” 
and Reissigér’s “The Toper and the Devil.” 

Mr. Proctor played a Bach Gavotte; 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in G Major; the 
Schumann Toccata; Debussy’s “Soirée 
dans Grenade”; MacDowell’s “Rigaudon,” 
and a Waltz in F from Stcherbatscheft's 
“Marionettes.” In this waltz, in the pieces 
by MacDowell and Rubinstein he was heard 
at his best. He has a fleet and accurate 
technic, a graceful style and plays most 
agreeably compositions which are in the 
lighter vein. These pieces and the songs of 
Mr. Lankow were so received that the singer 
and the pianist lengthened the program in 
response to the applause. Mr. Caplet and 
Mr. Goodrich played musicianly accom- 
paniments. ae 4 








Mme. de Pasquali’s First Indianapolis 
Appearance 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 11.—Mme. Bernice de 
Pasquali, the coloratura soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, made her first appear- 
ance in Indianapolis last Monday night, the 
occasion being the third People’s concert 
of the season. Mme. Pasquali sang a most 
elaborate program and won her audience 
immediately and completelv. Iva Grange 
did excellent work both as accompanist and 
soloist. me an Ee 
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‘MUSIC UNNECESSARY 
NOISE ’’—MAETERLINCK 


Author of “Pelléas et Mélisande” Says 
He Doesn’t Understand Art of Which 
His Wife Is Leading Exponent 


Maurice Maeterlinck, who was recently 
reported to have wagered that he would suc- 
ceed in eluding the vigilance of American 
interviewers during a short visit he is 
about to pav to the United States, was 
caught in Paris this week by a representa- 
tive of the New York Times and subjected 
to an interview willy-nilly. 

Asked what he thought of the plans of 
the Boston Opera Company, by which his 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” is to be given both 
as opera and as drama with his wife, Geor- 
gette Leblanc, as Mélisande, Mr. Maeter- 
linck said he believed the experiment would 
certainly prove interesting to the public, 
but not to himself, adding: 

“So far as I am concerned I| don’t under- 
stand music. I-consider it quite unneces- 
Sary noise.” 

He admitted, however, having specially 
translated several of Schubert’s and Schu- 
mann’s songs for his wife’s concerts in 
America, at which they will be heard for 
the first time on any stage. 

“T will certainly pay a visit to America,” 
continued M. Maeterlinck. “Maybe I shal] 
go via Montreal, maybe via Siberia, maybe 
some other way, maybe now, maybe later, 
I don’t know myself, but in any case I ob- 
ject to being interviewed. Those who wish 
to know my thoughts and feelings have only 
to read my works. 

“My visit to America will be strictly pri- 
vate and will not include any public speak- 
ing. My wife does all the talking, and she 
is always right.” 





SINGERS’ CLUB CONCERT 


Eloise Baylor and Albert A. Wiederhold 
Soloists with Mr. Safford’s Chorus 


Albert A. Wiederhold, bass baritone, who 
fias been appearing in concert this season 
with success, was the soloist of the first 
concert of the year given by The Singers’ 
Club of New York, Charles L. Safford, 
conductor, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 13, in the auditorium of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, New York. 

Mr. Wiederhold made a pronounced suc- 
cess with his singing of the aria “Infelice” 
from Verdi’s “Ernani” and in two Brahms 
songs, “Sapphic Ode” and “A Love Song.” 
After his aria, he was recalled again and 
again, finally responding with Oley Speak’s 


“Shepherd See Thy Horses Foaming Mane,” 


which won him prolonged applause from 
his hearers. After the Brahms songs he 
was compelled to add two extras, C. Whit- 
ney Coombs’s “Her Rose” and _ finally 
Schumann’s “The Two Grenadiers.” 

The club was heard in songs by Mosen- 
thal, Mair, Mendelssohn, Damrosch, Wein- 
wurm, Elliott, Herbeck, Z6llner, Hastings, 
Bantock, de la Hale and Van der Stucken. 
Its work was marked by great 
tonal coloring and abundant variety of 
effect, reflecting credit in large measure on 
Mr. Safford, who handled his forces with 
authority throughout the performance. Eloise 
Baylor, soprano, sang two groups of songs 
by Delibes, Debussy, Loewe, Carey, Duparc 
and Haesche, winning the applause of the 
audience for her singing. Arthur A. Loes- 
ser played the accompaniments with taste. 


Catherine Dupont’s Costume Recital 


A welcome novelty in the season’s enter- 
tainments was Catherine Dupont’s Costume 
Recital of poems and legends taken from 
the literature of Japan, Persia and India, 
given at the Plaza Hotel on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 19. Assisting Miss Du 
pont were Isabel Hauser at the piano and 
Helene Artz, harpist. 

To the strains of appropriate music Miss 
Dupont first appeared before her fashion 
able audience in the garb of a Japanese 
girl. To begin with she told the legend 
of “The White Butterfly,” which shows the 
romantic side of Japanese character. Her 
presentation of the lyric stanzas, “The Sea- 
sons,” was made more effective by the in- 
troduction of Japanese flowers and leaves 
and an accompaniment from Cadman’s 
suite, “Sayonara.” 

After Miss Artz had rendered Hassel- 
man’s “Petite Valse,” the diseuse reappeared 
in the striking costume of a 
maiden, preceded by incense of the Far 
East. Her most applauded number in this 
group was “Day and Night,” in which she 
showed real dramatic fire. With a setting 
of Bruno Huhn’s music she recited “The 
Divan” in a reclining pose. 

Miss Hauser introduced the next part 
with a Grieg selection, after which Miss 
Dupont came on as a native of India. Fol 
lowing the invocation which precedes every 
legend in Hindu she told of “The Creation 
of Woman” and closed the interesting pro- 
gram with two poems by Lawrence Hope, 
author of the “Indian Love Lyrics.” 
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HONORS 70 MMB. LUND 
IN ARION CONCERT 


Applauded to the Echo as Soloist 
with New York Choral 
Society 


For the second concert of the season by 
the Arion Society of New York last Sun- 
day evening, Charlotte Lund, soprano; 
lohn A. Finnegan, tenor, and Henrietta 
Bach, violinist, appeared as soloists. The 
chorus of the society, under Julius Lorenz, 
who on this occasion conducted his fiftieth 
concert, sang with its usual fine tone color 
and precision. Edmund Kiihn’s “Wein- 
sung for the first time, made 
a splendid impression, as did Neubner’s 
“An die ferne Geliebte” and Nagler’s 
“Juchheissa.” In both of these Mr. Finne- 
gan sang the tenor solos with rare beauty 
of voice, and showed much artistry in his 
entire performance. His high tones rang 
clear and true and after the “An die ferne 
Geliebte” he received an ovation. 

Mme. Lund chose the aria from the sec- 
ond act of Puccini's “Madama Butterfly,” 
which she sang with splendid vocal quali- 
ties and much dramatic significance. Her 
voice blended excellently with the large or- 
chestra, and at the close of the aria she was 
recalled again and again. She was equally 
successful in her group of songs, including 
Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love but a Day,” Mous- 
sorgski’s ‘““Hopak,” Grieg’s “A Swan,” and 
['schaikowsky’s “Toujours a Toi,” which 
gave her splendid opportunity to show the 
various phases of her art. Particularly 
fine was her singing of the lovely Grieg 
song, and the effective song of Tschai- 
kowsky, which is so rarely heard. She was 
applauded to the echo and finally responded 
with Strauss’s “Zueignung,” which she sang 
with emotion, making her climax full and 
round and winning her audience com- 
pletely. 

A young violinist, Henriette Bach, played 
two movements from the D Minor Con- 
certo of Wieniawski with the orchestra 
showing satisfactory technical equipment 
and pleasing tone. Her group comprised 
the Bach Gavotte in E Major, the Tartini- 
Kreisler “Variations on a Theme” by Co 
relli, both of which she nlaved creditably. 
As an encore she added Kreisler’s old 
Viennese “Liebesfreud.” 

The orchestra plaved the “Oberon” 
Overture of Weber, the Prelude to the 
fifth act of “Manfred” by Reinecke, West- 
erhout’s “Ronde d’Amour” and Rubinstein’s 
“Toreador et Andalouse.” A. W. K. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN 
“MESSIAH” IN BOSTON 


Choruses Never More Sonorously Sung 
Than in This Year’s Performance— 
Good Work of the Soloists 


30STON, Dec. 17.—This evening in Sym 
phony Hall the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer conductor, gave the first 
of its two annual performances of “The 
Messiah.” The soloists were Florence 
Hinkle, soprano: Mrs. Pearl Benedict- 
Jones, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Frede 
rick Weld, bass. The performance was as 
brilliant and as carefully performed as Mr 
Mollenhauer’s audiences have now come to 
expect as a regular thing. There are few 
conductors in this or in other American 
cities who know so well the art of handling 
voices and singers. Mr. Mollenhauer has 
made of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
many of the members of which do not fol- 
low music professionally, an organization 
entitled to the most respectful consideration 
in any musical center. The choruses were 
never more sonorous or imposing than this 
evening, and the accompaniment of the 
Boston Festival Orchestra was adequate to 
the occasion. Hiram Tucker was organist 

Miss Hinkle sang her part with real feel- 
ing for the fine old phrases. Mrs. 
Benedict-Jones delivered her passages with 
breadth and a full tone that carried well. 
Mr. Weld seems to find the Handelian 
style particularly grateful to him, and 
Mr. Miller was a most earnest proclaimer 
of exalted biblical sentiment. The hall was 
sold out, and the audience which gathers 
annually at these concerts listened with its 
customary close attention and hearty en- 
joyment. I. S. 





Horatio Connell’s Recent Concerts 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, who scored 
such a big success at the Worcester Festi- 
val, and who is filling many important en- 
gagements this season, appeared before a 
distinguished assemblage in Cincinnati at 


the Sinton Hotel in the private musicale 
of Mrs. Samuel Assur. The following 
evening Mr. Conneil was especially en- 
gaged for one of his recitals at the de- 
butante reception of Mary Williams at the 
home of her father, Charles R. Williams, 
in Indianapolis. This artist has also been 
engaged by the Alton, Ill., Choral Society 
to sing the bass role in Liszt’s “St. Eliza- 
beth” on March 12. In addition he has 
been secured for recitals at Indiana Uni- 
versity and De Pauw University, Indiana, 
on March 7 and 8. 








MARC LAGEN’S CLASSIC 
PROFILE AS MODELLED 
BY BARITONE MEEK 














Harold Meek’s Bust of Marc Lagen, the 
Musical Manager 


It is an unusual thing for an expert in one 
of the arts to be proficient in a kindred art, 
but that is the case of Harold Meek, the 
voung Canadian baritone, who has just 
finished this bust of his manager, Mare 
Lagen. At the time when he had a vocal 
studio in Paris Mr. Meek had an extensive 
acquaintance among the artists in the Latin 
Quarter. And having a talent for sculpture 
it is natural that the young singer should 
have devoted some of his spare time to per 
fecting himself in that line of artistic en 
deavor. Among the pieces which the mu 
sical sculptor finished was one called “The 
Ballplayer,” depicting a boy in the act of 
catching a ball. Now that Mr. Meek has 
resumed his avocation or his “fly wheel,” as 
he calls it, he contemplates the delineation 
of other fioures in the musical world. 


NEW SOLOIST TRIUMPHS 
IN BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Mrs. Kuster Has Surprise for Audience 
at Chaminade Club’s First Program 
of Fourteenth Season 


The Chaminade Club, one of Brooklyn’s 
pioneer women’s choruses, began its four 
teenth season, under the direction of Mrs. 
Emma Richardson-Kuster, with a concert 
last Thursday evening. The chorus devel 
oped a fine body of tone and sang with 
splendid ensemble. An unaccompanied 
“Cradle Song,” by Decevee, displayed a 
sotto voce in one passage that was effective 
and the dramatic climaxes in the Wood 
man number, “Nature’s Resurrection,” were 


approached with excellent control. The last 
group by the Californians, Stewart and 
Stevenson enlisted the support of violin, 


‘cello, piano and organ and made a fitting 
finale. 

Mrs. Kuster sprang a surprise in Alice 
Ralph, the soloist, and also a member of 
the chorus. In “Caro Nome,” from Rigo 
letto” she displayed a voice of striking 


purity which was at all times well in hand, ' 


and in her interpretations was reflected a 
pleasing manner, as well as refined musical 
feeling. After several recalls she sang 
“A Birthday,” by Woodman, but this only 
increased the clamor of the audience for 
a third number. 

Another added attraction was the Rich- 
ardson-Kuster Trio, which played two 
numbers from the well-known Rubinstein 
work, op. 52, and the “Barcarolle”’ from 
the “Tales of Hoffmann.” A _ group of 
contralto solos sung by Mrs. Harold M. 
Krev was also well received. Mrs. Kuster’s 
work both as conductor and pianist, was 
praiseworthy N. de V. 


Hans Pfitzner, the German composer, has 
accepted an invitation from the Saint Ce- 
cilia Academy to conduct two concerts of 
German music in Rome at the Augusteum 
in February. 


STOKOWSKI'S MEN 
CAPTURE ST. LOUIS 


Splendid Reading of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony—-Mme. 
Stokowski Soloist 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 18.—Critics, public and 
the entire musical profession are still dis- 
cussing the remarkable first appearance of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in St. 
Louis on Wednesday evening last, under 
the guidance of Leopold Stokowski. Her 
alded quietly, the orchestra appeared before 
one of the most discriminating audiences 
ever gathered in the Odeon. A tinge of 
local interest was added through the ap 
Mime. 
pianist, wife of the leader of the’‘orchestra 


pearance of Samaroff-Stokowski, 


and a former St. Louisan. 

The program included the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, which had a truly 
marvelous reading from the Cincinnatians. 
To gild refined gold were as profitable, in 
the opinion of St. Louis hearers, as to try 
to improve upon the playing of these vis- 
itors. Mr. Stokowski evoked the most spon- 
taneous and pronounced enthusiasm wit 
nessed in this city in many months. 

That Mme. Samaroff-Stokowski has de- 
veloped her art to a surprising extent was 
the information adduced through her play 
ing of the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B 
lat Minor, op. 23, accompanied by the or- 
chestra. Fler playing was rich iy its ef- 
fects; all who heard her marveled at her 
tense grasp of the spirit of the great Rus- 
sian. The entire musical community has 
rung with her praises, as well as_ with 
plaudits for her distinguished husband and 
his artistic organization. 

At the close of the engagement of the 
Aborn Opera Company, Manager Simmonds 
told MusicAL AMERICA’S representative 
that the week had been most satisfactory. 
Among the operas produced were “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Il Trovatore” and “Thais.” Edith Helena 
and Louise Le Baron, soprano and contralto, 
respectively, divided honors on the week’s 
performances, although Jane Abercrombie 
scored as Cio-Cio-San in “Madama Butter- 
Hy.” Domenico Russo and Leonard Samo 
loff appeared to advantage and Conductor 
Nicosia obtained some excellent orchestral 


effects. H. W. C. 


Kraft, Organist, and Ganz, Pianist, in 
Birmingham Recitals 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 16.—Birmingham has 
had three fine recitals of late. The Pass 
more Sisters eave a program of chamber 
music recently and Kdwin Arthur Kraft 
gave an organ recital to the largest audi 
ence ever gathered in Birmingham to hear 
an instrumental concert on December 6. 
His great technic and purity of style made 
a deep impression. Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
was the attraction at the second concert of 
the Matinée Musicale, arranged by Mrs 
Truman Aldrich, Jr. The program was 
made up of Liszt, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Ganz and Blanchet numbers and 
Mr. Ganz played them superbly. L. A. R. 














Ange Albert Pattou 


Ange Albert Pattou, the celebrated sing- 
ing teacher, passed away on Monday, De- 
cember 11, after a short illness, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Mr. Pattou was 
born in Belgium and studied at the Saint 
Michel College and has devoted his lifetime 
to teaching. He has lived in this country 
for over forty years and many of his pu 
pils, among whom is Yvonne de Treville, 
who has achieved a world-wide reputation, 
have made a name for themselves. 


Edmund Dickas 


Edmund Dickas, a prominent musician of 
New York, member of the Aschenbroedel 
Society, the Musical Protective Union and 
the Bass Club, died suddenly 
18, aged seventy-two years. He came to 
America from Germany fifty years ago and 
was for many years active in musical circles 


of New York 


December 
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i) 

At the recent meeting of the Washington, 
D. C., chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists J. Fred Wolle gave a talk on 
Bach’s Compositions. 


* * * 


William Chenoweth, of the European 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, has been 
appointed tenor soloist of the Harlem Park 
M. E. Church, that city. 


x * * 


At an organ recital given by Gene Ware 
at Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
December 10, Howard J. White, basso of 
the Boston Opera Company, was the so- 
loist. 

se * * 


Howard Clark, a Portland, Me., pianist, 
‘gave a recital, December 12, of a program 
of Liszt numbers, in commemoration of 
the 1ooth anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. 

x * * 


Nell Streetman, a young pianist of prom- 
ise, of Houston, Tex., entertained the “La- 
dies’ Reading Club,” December 5, with a 
short program of Chopin and Debussy 
numbers. 

a * * * 


At a recent recital of the California Con- 
servatory of Music in San Francisco, Percy 
R. Dow presented his pupil, Mrs. Addine 
Beckman, soprano, in a splendid program. 
Assisting her were Jeanne Eleanor Jenks, 
violinist, and Hazel Lemoin, pianist. 

* * x 


Organist of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn., for twenty- 
eight years is the record just reached by 
Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, who recently gained 
fresh laurels by her work with the large 
chorus which gave Gaul’s “Joan of Arce.” 

oa 


In the report of a recent production of 
“Pinafore” given at Savannah, Ga., the 
name of Sara Reddy, who sang the role of 
Josephine, was not inserted. Miss Reddy 
is a newcomer in Savannah and her sing- 
ing of Josephine was a distinct success. 

x * x 

Two recitals were given recently by the 
Von Unschuld Club, of Washington, D. C., 
in which the Liszt Centenary was observed. 
An instructive paper was read by Dorothy 
Dyson on the life, works and influences of 
Franz Liszt. 

ok * ok 


An interesting lecture-recital on Russian 
music was delivered by Alvah Glover Sal- 
mon, pianist, who studied.in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, before the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences the evening 


of December 12. 
** * 


A piano recital was given at the James- 
town, N. Y., Conservatory of Music by 
Adele Thurstone. Victoria Swanson, Sarah 
Anderson and Gertrude Johnson on De- 
cember 12. Works by Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Liapounow, Wagner and Liszt were 
played. 

xk * x 

Bernard Livitow, a talented violinist and 
a former resident of Hartford, Conn., re- 
turned to that city recently and gave a 
recital at Unity Hall. His performance 
established him as a performer of splendid 
prospects. André Benoist was a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 

x * * 

Harold Bauer was the third soloist in 
the Smith College course at Northampton, 
Mass., recently in a program well suited to 
a student audience. A_ selection which 
especially appealed to his collegiate hearers 
was Mr. Bauer’s own transcription of an 
organ pastorale by César Franck. 

* * * 

Pupils of Hjerleid Shelley, piano in- 
structor, gave a recital on December 6 at 
the Yosemite Theater, Stockton, Cal. 
Among those who took part were the 
Misses Ray, Barnett, Butters, Fuller, Musto, 
Rea and Simon. The program included 
pieces by Clementi, Bach, Debussy, Men- 
delssohn, Arensky and Sinding. 

ak ¥ * 

The MacDowell Club, Providence, R. I., 
of which Clara L. Hess is president, met 
December 12 at the home of Mrs. Alonzo 
Flint. Papers on Verdi, Rossini, Tosti and 
Bellini were read, and a program, made up 
of vocal and instrumental selections by 
Italian composers,. was well rendered by 
club members. 
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Louise Marsh, a student under Emmanuel 
Wad, of the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, was heard in a piano recital at the 
conservatory, December 11. She played 
thirteen numbers, including Chopin’s Polon- 
aise in C Sharp Minor, Mazurka in B 
Minor and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
Minor. 

* * + 


The eightieth studio recital of Oscar 
Franklin Comstock, in Washington, D. C., 
proved enjoyable. “The Trend of Time” 
(Kemp) was rendered by Myrtle Bogan, 
M. Emma Bowen, George S. Whitmore and 
Herbert S. Moreton. The group of songs 
by Basil Sillers were pleasing. Schumann 
selections were given by Mr. Comstock. 

x *« * 


Attention of Baltimore concert-goers was 
attracted December 13 to a concert at the 
Peabody Conservatory by students under 
George F. Boyle and Pietro Minetti. The 
program consisted of piano works played 
by Marguerite James, Annie Wilson, Bettie 
Rosson and Daniel L. Wolf and_ vocal 
selections by Belle Bradford. 

x x x 


At the recital last week of the piano and 
violin departments of the MacReynolds- 
Koehle Music School, in Washington, D. C., 
the latter half of the program was devoted 
to Liszt. The Eleventh Rhapsody was 
played by Helen Farrington, “The Maiden’s 
Wish” (Chonpin-Liszt) by Mrs. J. W. Kaw- 
lings, and “Gondoliera” and Valse Caprice 
(Schubert-Liszt) by Miss MacReynolds. 

x * x 


Music teachers in America are better 
than the average teacher found in the mu- 
sical centers of Europe is a statement made 
by Constantin von Sternberg, who spoke 
at the 153d meeting of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association early this 
month. Mr. Sternberg declared that the 
methods used by American teachers were 
more modern and obtained quicker results. 

*k *k x 


Ellen Munson, pianist, assisted by Chris- 
tine Nelson, soprano, gave a_ successful 
concert in Geneva, Ill, last Tuesday eve- 
ning. Her program included Schubert’s 
Impromptu in B Flat; Bach’s “Bourée”; 
Brahms’s Cappricic in B Minor; Leschetiz- 
ky’s Humoresque and Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody. She received many encores. Harry 
Detweiler, of Aurora, assisted at the sec- 
ond piano for the songs of Miss Nelson. 

k * x 

A very successful piano recital was given 
by Mrs. E. S. Ferry Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 5, in Parker Recital Hall, Lafayette, 
Ind. The program contained a Polonaise 
and Minuetto of Beethoven, works by 
Field, MacDowell and Liszt; Zichy’s So- 
nata for the Left Hand, Arthur Farwell’s 
“Owasco Memories” and several numbers 
from his “American Indian Melodies” and 
closed with Mazourka, op. 68, Nocturne, 
op. 9, and Polonaise, op. 53, of Chopin. 

* * * 

Jeannette Allan Alvina, who has been 
singing her way through the West with the 
Lombardi Grand Opera Company, appeared 
in Seattle during the week of December 10 
to 17, and then appears successively in Van- 
couver, Tacoma, Spokane, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, and after January 21 
will sing in a series of performances in 
Chicago, in the leading roles in “Tosca,” 
“Aida,” “Thais,” “Butterfly,” “Boheme” 
and “Faust.” 

k * * 


“Pinafore” was produced for the first 
time in Millbrook, iv. Y., recently with 
Daisy Musgrove as Josephine, Laura Du- 
rand as Buttercup. Alice Mastin as Cousin 
Herbe, H. Fletcher as Sir Joseph Porter, A. 
Hunt as Captain Corcoran, F. Fletcher as 
Dick Deadeye, EK. Davis as Rackstraw and 
I. Carpenter as the Boatswain. George 
Musgrove, organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Church, was stage manager and con- 
ducted the performance. 

* * * 

Anne Shaw-Faulkner, associated with 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, began a series of 
three opera musicales December 5 in Chi- 
cago with an interesting exposition of 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Miss Faulkner used 
the new translation by Richard le Gal- 
lienne. In the afternoon of the same day 
this talented duo devoted their attention to 
Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” and on De- 
cember 12 concluded this scholarly and in- 
forming series with a discussion of Mas- 
senet’s “Cendrillon.” 


Edward F. Johnston’s programs for the 
weekly organ recitals at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 24, and Decem- 
ber 8, included: Sonata in C Minor, Men- 
delssohn; Minuet (Second Concerto), 
Handel; “At Twilight” (new), Frysinger; 
Vorspiel, Act III, and Bridal Music, “Loh- 
engrin,” Wagner; Fantasie on “Ein Feste 
Burg,” Schellenberg; “Cradle Song,” Guil- 
inant; “Jubilate Deo,” Silver; “Supplica- 
tion” (new), Frysinger; Allegretto Grazio- 
so, Merkel. 

* * * 

The morning musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club, of Washington, D. C., under the di- 
rection of Mrs. A. M. Blair, was perhaps 
the best balanced program that this artistic 
organization has offered for some time. 
There were five choruses by the club, sev- 
eral songs, piano numbers and an instru- 
mental quartet. The soloists included Mrs. 
James K. Kerr, Miss Crennen and Mrs. 
Isaac Gans, as vocalists; Mildred Kolb, as 


pianist; and the quartet, which played 
Johann Stamitz’s Quartet No. 5, was com- 
posed of the Misses Stanford, Bloomer, 
Stalney and Brooks. Mrs. Blair secured 
some beautiful effects in the chorus<s. 

x * 

Not many persons outside the member- 
ship of the Oratorio Society, New York, 
realize the enthusiasm that animates the 
singers of the society. This body of 260 
voices, chosen from applicants in every 
borough of the city, and from a zone ex- 
tending well into Long Island, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, comprises men _ and 
women in whom the love for the best 
choral music is strong enough to bring 
them to rehearsals regularly, regardless of 
weather or other attractions. The society 
has been preparing its Christmas-tide 
“Messiah” concerts for the afternoon of 
December 27 and the evening of Decem- 
ber 29, as well as the works to be sung in 
March at its Brahms Festival. 








MME. VIAFORA AND 
ZIMBALIST HEARD IN 
THE PINCHOT HOME 











Efren Zimbalist and Mme. Gina Ciapa- 
relli-Viafora, Sketched at the Pinchot 
Musicale 


In the handsome home of Amos R. E. 
Pinchot a musical program was given on 
December 9, at which Mme. Gina Ciapa- 
relli - Viafora and Efren Zimbalist were 
the distinguished soloists. Mme. Viafora 
sang the aria from “Madama Butterfly,” 
the “Barcarolle”’ of Collini, an aria from 
“Tosca” and Wagner’s “Liebestod.” 

Mr. Zimbalist played a Nocturne of 
Chopin, Hungarian Dance of Brahms, Wag- 
ner’s “Prize Song” and Hubay’s “Zephir. 
Both artists were highly complimented by 
the audience, and Walter Damrosch, who 
was present, was so enthuiastic about the 
singing of Mme. Viafora that after the 
concert he went of his own accord to the 
piano and expressed a wish to accompany 
Mme. Viafora in the aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” In the audience were 
representatives of such distinguished New 
York families as the Mackays, the Vander- 
hilts, the Astors and the Belmonts. 





An Evening with Beethoven 


Cuicaco, Dec. 183—Another of the Fri- 
day evening series of musicales took place 
at the MacBurney Studios in the Fine Arts 
Building last week, when John R. Rankl, the 
baritone, discussed the music of Beethoven, 
under the caption of “An Evening with 
Beethoven.” William Lester, pianist, played 
accompaniments for a number of Beetho- 
ven songs sung by Mr. Rankl, while Herb- 
ert Kirchner, violinist, and Grace Grove, 
accompanist, played the Romance, op. 40, 
and the Minuetto. The whole affair proved 
to be a charming insight into the work of 
a great master. ean 





Glory for Mr. Meltzer 
[Edgar Mels in Satire.] 


Charles Henry Meltzer, a critic of porten- 
tous mien, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall 
last Tuesday afternoon, assisted by the 
lovely songbird, Mme. Frances Alda. Mme. 
Alda was billed as the star, but this was 
simply to satisfy our brilliant Charles’s 
modesty—for his name appeared on the pro- 
gram no less than twelve times as the proud 
author of the text of Mme. Alda’s proffer- 
ings. Mr. Meltzer received twelve assorted 
bouquets and Mme. Alda a baker’s dozen 
of encores. 





The Los Angeles musician who married 
four women got along all right until his 
better four-eighths acted in concert and 
had him put in jail_—Springfield Union. 


NEW “MARGUERITE” 


SINGS IN BOSTON 


Zina Brozia’s Début in ‘“ Faust”’ 
Gives Audience Much 
to Admire 


Boston, Dv-. 16.—Gounod’s “Faust” was 
performed for the first time thi season by 
the Boston Opera Company on the evening 
of the thirteenth, with Mme. Zina Brozia; 
as Marguerite; Edmond Clément, as Faust; 
Leon Rothier, as Mephistopheles; Made- 
liene d’Olige, a newcomer, as Siebel; 
Elvira Leveroni, as Martha; Jean Riddez, 
as Valentine; Gaston Barreau, as Wagner, 
and André Caplet conducting. 

Mme. Brozia was surprisingly successful 
in- the first two acts. She appeared in a 
part in which she made her début at the 
Paris Opéra, a part which she has doubt- 
less mastered very thoroughly, for she is 
fully acquainted with its traditions, and 
both in action and song is expert in ful- 
filling the intention of the composer. She 
has not a commanding presence or great 
dramatic force, and therefore was less suc- 
cessful in the two closing scenes. For the 
sake of the first two acts, however, much 
may be forgiven. Mme. Brozia acted with 
exceeding grace and simplicity, the simplic- 
ity of the true French actress who will 
persuade you that she is forty or twenty, 
as she desires. She sang the ballad, “The 
King of Thule” with the same admirable 
ease and lack of ostentation, and with just 
the right effect of reverie and alternate 
attacks of sentimental emotion. The vanity 
of the simple girl was skillfully made ap- 
parent. Up to and through to the end of 
the garden scene the character was com- 
posed and developed in a masterly manner, 
and in the love scene Mme. Brozia made 
an impression not soon to be forgotten. 

Mr. Clément was likewise faithful to 
traditions as Faust. The part is hardly 
one that permits of a display of individual- 
ity on the part of the impersonator. As 
Valentine Mr. Riddez died hard, and not 
until he had given Marguerite a good vocal 
piece of his mind. Mr. Riddez sang under 
difficulties, for he had received the dis 
tressing news of the death of his father. 
Mr. Rothier was a thoroughly efficient 
Mephistopheles, after the manner made 
known by Eduard De Reszke. Miss 
d’Olige was a pleasing and sprightly Siebel, 
and Mr. Gaston a satisfactory Wagner. 
The production has been refurnished since 
last season and the costumes, in particular, 
were of such brilliancy and interest that 
the attention was more than once seriously 
distracted from the music. Mr. Caplet 
conducted effectively. 

In coming from Cincinnati to Boston 
Mme. Tetrazzini, who had intended to sing 
on Friday night, the fifteenth, with Mr. 
Constantino in “Lucia,” caught cold, con- 
gestion of the vocal cords followed, and 
as a result the public listened to Mme. Gay 
and Zenatello in “Samson” instead of to 
the sweet-voiced Luisa She is expected 
to recover in season for two performances 
next week, in “Lucia” and in “Mignon.” 
The substitution of “Samson and Delilah’ 
was not a great loss to the opera company 
An official stated that less than $500 was 
returned to the ticket-holders. The opera 
house was packed, and there was the cus- 
tomary hearty applause through the eve- 
ning. “Thais” was repeated at the Satur 
day matinée, with the cast of the first pro- 
duction. On Monday night, the eleventh, 
“Carmen” was given, with Gay and Clé- 
ment in the principal roles. O. D. 





Dr. Wiley says: that the trouble with this 
country is that the piano is supplanting 
the cook stove. Still, if some of the girls 
can’t cook any better than they nlay, maybe 
it’s a good thing.—Detroit Free Press. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Newark, Dec. 24; New York, 
Dec. 26; Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 3; Richmond 
Hill, Jan. 11; New York, Jan. 13; Albany, Jan. 
16; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Bacchaus, Wilhelm—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan, 12. 

Barron, Henri.—Jackson, Mich., Dec. 19; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 20; Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 
22; Shreveport, La., Dec. 23; Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Dec. 25; Dallas, Tex., Dec. 26; Galveston, Tex., 
Dec. 28; San Antonio, Dec. 30; Los Angeles, 
Cal., Jan. 5, 6, 7; Bakersfield, Cal., Jan. 9; 
Stockton, Jan. 11; Sacramento, Jan. 12; Oak- 
land, Jan. 14; San Francisco, Jan. 16, 23. 

Bauer, Harold—Minneapolis, Dec. 29. 

Becker, Dora—Newark, Dec. 25. 

Beddoe, Mabel—London, Ont., Dec. 25. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Auburndale, Fla., Jan. 4; 
Gainesville, Fla., Jan. 9, 10; Barton, Fla., Jan. 
11, 12; Lakeland, Fla., Jan. 18, 19. 

Cairns, Clifford—Newark, Dec. 24; Albany, N. Y., 
Jan. 16. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Lyceum Theater, New York, 
Dec. 26 and Jan. 2. 

David, Annie Louise—New York, Dec. 24. 

Dunham, Edna—Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 

Faulkner, Anne Shaw-——Cleveland, Dec. 26; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 27, 28; Chicago, Jan. 4; Walla Walla, 
Wash., Jan. 19; Seattle, Jan. 22; Bellingham, 
Wash., Jan. 23. 

Gerhardt, Elena—Carnegie IJHall, New York, 
Jan, 9. 

Gilberté, Hallet—Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 23; Lib- 
erty, N. Y., Dec. 26. 

Gotsch, Joseph—New York, Dec. 23, 25. 

Graham-Reardon, Mildred—New Rochelle, Jan. 23 

Hackett, Charles A.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 26. 

Hinkle, Florence—New York, Dec. 27, 29. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Far Rockaway, N. Y., 





Dec. 26; kmiladelphia, Jan. 22. 


Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Newark, Dec. 24; 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 28; Jersey City, Jan. 16; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 21; New York, Jan. 18, 23; Newark, 
Jan. 24. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—-Sommerville, Mass., Jan. 6 

Jomelli, Jeanne—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 23. 

Kerns, Grace—Newark, Dec. 24; Worcester, 
Mass., Dec. 26; Buffalo, Dec. 28; East Orange, 
N. J., Jan. 26; Summit, Jan. 30; Engelwood, 
N. J., Feb. 2. 

Kimball, Agnes—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 26. 

Knight, Josephine—Toston, Dec. 23; Worcester, 
Jan. 4; Peacedale, R. I., Jan. 10; Lynn, Mass., 
Jan. 15; Lowell, Jan. 23; Providence, R. I., 
Feb. 7. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur—Cleveland, O., Dec. 26. 

Lamson, Gardner—Carnegie, Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 9. 

Martin, Fredertc—Philadelphia, Dec. 26; Milwau 
kee, Dec. 28; Chicago, Dec. 29; Minneapolis, 
Dec. 31; Winnipeg, Can., Jan. 1, 2; North 
field, Minn., Jan. 4; Chicago, Jan. 8; RKicl 
mond Hill, L. I., Jan. 11; Glens Falls, N. \ 
Jan. 15; Montclair, N. J., Jan. 19; Amherst, 
Mass., Jan. 25. 

Merrill, Leverett—Quincy, Mass., Dec. 29; Mal 
den, Jan. 6; Boston, Jan. 25. 

Middleton, Arthur—New York, Dec. 27, 29. 

Miller, Christine—Philadelphia, Dec. 26; New 
York City, Dec. 27, 29, 31. 

Miller, John B,—Chicago, Dec. 29. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Dee. 27, 29. 

Mylott, Eva—v.ucago, Dec. 29. 

Parlow, Kathleen—Cincinnati, Dec. 22, 23; New 
York, Dec. 28, 29; New York Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 4; Pittsburg, Jan. 8, 9; Cleveland, 
Jan. 10; Chicago, Jan. 12, 13; Minneapolis, 
Jan. 15, 16; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18; New York, 
Jan. 24, 

Pilzer, Maximilian—New York, Dec. 24. 

Potter, Mildred—Pittsburgh, Dec. 28; New Eng 
land tour, Jan. 7 to 19; Richmond Hill, Jan. 
11; New York, Jan. 13; York, Pa., Feb. 6. 

Reardon, George Warren—New Rochelle, Jan. 23. 

Rennay, Leon—Chicago, Dec. 24; St. Louis, Dec. 
26: New York, Dec. 29. 

Riker, Franklin—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Jan. 30. 

Seagle, Oscar—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 18. 

Shattuck, Arthur—St. Louis, Dec. 29. 

Spalding, Albert—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 24. 

Strong, Edward—Newark, N. J., Dec. 31. 

Szumowska, Mme.—Boston, Jan. 13, 20, 27. 

Townsend, Stephen—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—Shreveport, La., Dec. 23; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Dec. 25; Dallas, Dec. 26; 
Houston, Dec. 27; Galveston, Dec. 28; Austin, 
Dec. 29; San Antonio, Dec. 30; El Paso, Jan. 
1; Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 4, 5, 6; Bakers- 
field, Jan. 8; Faesna, Jan. 9; Stockton, Jan. 


10; Sacramento, Jan. 11; San José, Jan. 12; 
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Oakland, Jan. 13; San Francisco, Jan. 15 to 21; 

Portland, Ore, Jan. 22, 23, 24; Tacoma, Wash., 

Jan. 25; Victoria, B. C., Jan. 26; Vancouver, 
B. C., Jan. 27; Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28, 29, 30, 
31. 

Werrenath, Reinald—Brooklyn, Jan. 11; Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 12; Wellesley, Mass., Jan. 15; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 19. 

Whiting, Arthur—Rumford Hall, New York, 
Jan. 8. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Newark, Dec. 24; Columbus, N. 

*jJ., Dec. 27; New York, Dec. 29; Long Island 
City, Jan. 11. : 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Barrere Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New York, 
Jan. 22. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Lawrence, Mass., 
Jan. 3; Lowell, Jan. 23; Nashua, Jan. 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 11 and 13. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Dec. 
23; Cincinnati, Jan. 5, 6; Pittsburgh, Jan. 9; 
Columbus, Jan. 10; Cincinnati, Jan. 19, 20; 
Dayton, Jan. 23; Hamilton, Jan. 24; Cincinnati, 
Jan. 28. 

Flonzaley Quartet 





Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 


Jan. 8. 
Jacobs Quartet, Max—Hotel Astor, New York, 
Jan, 23. 


Kneisel Quartet—New York, Jan. 16. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Jan. 14. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Dec. 29, 31. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 28 and 29; Jan. 4, 5, 7, 18, 19, 
a1, 35, 36, 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Newark, Dec. 
25; Century Theater, New York, Dec. 31; 
Jan 7, 19, 21, 28. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 27, 29. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 24. 

Philadelphia Orchestra Philadelphia, Dec. 22. 

23, 29, 30: 

Rubinstein Club—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Jan. 13. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 27, 28. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Dec. 
29 and 30. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Dec. 26. 

Schubert Quartet—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Jan. 13; Newark, N. J., Jan. 19. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—Rumford Hall, New York, 
Jan. 16. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Dec. 23, 29, 30. 

Tollefsen Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 30. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 9. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 6. 





MR. CHADWICK’S ORCHESTRA 


New England Conservatory  Instru- 
mentals Assisted by Student-Soloists 


BosTon, Dec. 18—In the concert given 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, assisted by 
the advanced students, at Jordan Hall, on 
the evening of December 15, Conductor G. 
Ww. Chadwick displayed his usual skill in 
the interpretations. The program was as 
follows: 

Overture, “Medea,” Cherubini, Orchestra; Con 
certo in E Flat, Mozart, Misses Mae G. and Wil 
helmina G. Cotton (Newtonville, Mass.); Con 
certo in A Minor, DeBeriot, Rudolph Ringwall, 
(Bangor, Me.); Aria from the ‘‘Queen of Sheba, 
Gounod, Glena Pritchard (Dayton, Ky.); Con 
certo in A Minor, Schumann, Eva Johnson 
(Huntington, L. I.); Rondo Capriccioso, Saint 
Saéns, Percy Leveen (Somerville, Mass.); “Turk 
ish March,’? Mozart, Orchestra. 


A commendable reading of the Concerto 
in E Flat was given by the Misses Cotton, 
showing well developed techmic as well as 
musical sentiment and feeling. Mr. Ring 
wall, the violinist, was also most favorably 
received, displaying careful study and thor- 
oughness of training. Miss Pritchard, con 
tralto, was in excellent voice, and lei 
breadth of style and clear enunciation won 
enthusiastic annlause. Miss Johnson’s in- 
terpretation of the Schumann concerto dis- 
closed a beautiful tone and the finish of a 
mature artist. The Saint-Saéns number 
was given artistically by Mr. Leveen, who 
displayed a facile technic and well rounded 
tone. The entire program was exception- 
ally well given and reflects great honor on 
Conductor Chadwick and his orchestra as 
well as the soloists of the evening. A. I 





A series of Historic Grand Opera Con 
certs has been arranged in Boston, thanks 
to the co-operation of the music depart- 
ment of Harvard University and Director 
Henry Russell of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, to take place at Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge, beginning January 25. The lec- 
tures will be given by Walter R. Spaulding 
and Edward B. Hill, of the music’ depart- 
ment of the University. Programs which 
will afford a comprehensive view of the 
development of grand opera from its ear- 
liest days to the present time have been ar- 
ranged, with the co-operation of Wallace 


Goodrich. 





“LOBETANZ” PREMIERE 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Thuille’s Opera Received with Cor- 
dial if Not Over-Enthu- 
siastic Applause 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18—At the local 
Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesday 
evening a Philadelphia audience for the 
first time listened to a performance of 
Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz,”’ and _ re- 
ceived with cordial if not over-enthusiastic 
applause the beautiful spectacular produc- 
tion which the New York Metropolitan 
Company has given this “fairy opera” of 
appealing poetic charm. The staging, in 
fact, and the work of Hermann Jadlowker 
and Mme. Gadski in the principal roles may 
be said to have produced more of an im- 





pression than the opera itself, considered 
from a musical viewpoint. While it is to 
be admitted that there is in Thuille’s score 
much that is melodious and musicianly, the 
resemblance to Wagner at many points is 
too pronounced to permit of genuine orig- 
inality, and musically the work cannot be 
said to have made here a deep or lasting 
impression. The opera, it is quite safe to 
say, will not attain with Philadelphia opera 
goers that popularity that has made “Han 
sel und Gretel” a favorite, nor receive the 
praise that was bestowed upon “Konigs 
kinder” last season. Mr. Jadlowker imper 
sonated attractively the part of the stroll 
ing minstrel who charms the pallid Prin 
cess back to life, while his voice came well 
up to all the requirements of the music, 
having resonance and sympathy, and he 
proved that he has grown perceptibly in 
artistic stature since his first appearance 
here, as Faust, at the Academy of Music, 
in February, 1910. Gadski’s Princess was 
lovely to look upon; she swooned grace 
fully and showed the raptures of love with 
fervor, while the comparatively few meas 
ures she had to sing were given with ex 
quisite sweetness, the part being a mere 
trifle and to her a vocal play-spell, after the 
Briinnhildes, Elsas and Elizabeths that 
figure most conspicuously in her rcpertoire 
Hinshaw, Witherspoon, Murphy, and 
Misses Sparkes and Case were efficient 
members of the cast, and the beautiful 
scenic effects and gorgeous pageantry of 
the first act won much admiration. 

Society turned out in numbers sufficient 
to nll the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel last Thursday evening, when a 
concert was given by Anthony J. Drexel 
Liddle, under the auspices of the Drexel 
Biddle Bible Classes, for the purpose of 
raising a fund to provide a “home” or club 
house for the accommodation and recrea 
tion of the several hundred young men be 
longing to the various classes in this cits 
and in Danville, Chester and Tacony, Pa., 
and Providence, R. I. The program was 
extensive, being rather too generous in its 
multiplicity of features, though a_ high 
standard of merit was reached and main 
tained by the participants, among whom 
were Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, whose 
rich and sympathetic contralto ga\e pleas- 
ure in several well-rendered songs: Mrs. 
Robert Goelet and Mrs. William Baker 
Whelen, who gave an admirable rendering 
of the flower duet from “Madama Butter 
fly,” both being heard also in solo numbers: 
Ilizabeth Wallace, Mrs. Thomas H. Boyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Baird, Mrs. Will 
iam Houston Greene, Mrs. James M. An 
ders, Dr. Arthur FE. I. Jackson and Daniel 
( Donavan. The most brilliant vocal 
numbers were those of Mrs. Greene, who 
sang an aria from “Louise” and “Chanson 
de Bassier” with purity of tone and fluency 
of execution, and Mrs. Baird, who is a 
coloratura singer of ability, her singing of 
the florid “Sweet Bird” air, from Handel’s 
“Tl Penseroso,” showing excellent facility. 
The singing of Mrs. James M. Anders, who 
displayed a dramatic soprano of good vol- 
me and rich quality, was also much ad 
mired, while one of the most enjoyable 
features was the harp solos of Dorothy 
Johnstone-Baseler, whose instrument is 
truly seraphic in its sweetness. There was 
also a quartet from the Orpheus Club, 
composed of Messrs. A. F. I. Jackson. 
Robert M. Drayton, Edward Brooks and 
William T. Brady. « The accompaniments 
of the evening were admirably played by 
Mrs. Edith Mahon. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and Mr. 
Pohlig returned on Thursday from a brief 
tour of the West, having visited Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, and taken in Akron, O., on 
the way. The success of the concerts was 
so pronounced that arrangements have al- 
ready been made for a return next season, 
while other Western cities have opened up 
negotiations for the orchestra’s appearance. 


Mr. Pohlig upon his return expressed him- 
self as delighted with his experiences and 
with the success the orchestra had under 
his direction. 

“I was especially pleased,” he remarked, 
“to get new impressions of what American 
cities in the near West mean, and nothing 
was more pleasant than to see such a beau- 
tiful city as Cleveland, and for the first 
time to catch a glimpse of one of the 
Great Lakes. Cleveland is a remarkable 
city, and here as elsewhere the audience 
seemed to respond to everything the orches- 
tra did, and the appreciation was truly in- 
spiring.” 

The soloists ior these Western concerts 
were chosen from the orchestra’s own 
membership. Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
meister, being enthusiastically received in 
Pittsburgh, while Herman Sandby, the 
first ‘cellist, was heard at the Ohio con- 
cert. ArtTuHuR L. Tupps. 


MISS POWELL IN KANSAS CITY 


Violinist’s Art Enjoyed—Aborn Com- 
pany in Opera in English 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 16.—The large 
Temple Auditorium was filled on Satur- 
day afternoon to hear Maud Powell, 
whom the Fritchy-Campbell Musical Bu- 
reau presented. Miss Powell has not beer 
heard here for eight years and her concert 
was a great treat. Seldom does one hear 
an artist who plays with such perfect ease 
and freedem and evident enjoyment as 
does this wonderful woman. Her every 
number .was a delight and the Wieniaw- 
ski “Russian Airs” was given a_ superb 
rendition. Waldemar  Liachowsky’s  ac- 
companiments were very fine. 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave us some highly commendable 
performances at the Schubert Theater last 
week. The répertoire included “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Il Tro- 
vatore,” “Thais,” “Martha” and “Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Some unusually fine voices 
were heard, Edith Helena’s singing of Lu- 
cia was most beautiful, and Jane Aber- 
combie was at her best as Madame Butter- 
fly. Louise La Baron, contralto, Samaloff 
and Russo, tenors, and Morton Adkins and 
William Schuster, bassos, were also splen- 
did in their roles. M. R. W. 





Henry L. Gideon Gives Illustrated Talk 
in Boston Synagogue 


Boston, Dec. 18.—Henry L. Gideon, the 
well-known organist and choir director of 
lemple Israel, Commonwealth avenue, was 
greeted by one of his usual large audiences 
at the Franklin Square House on the eve- 
ning of December 12, when he gave a lc 
ture, illustrated vocally by his choir, on the 
subject of ‘Worship Music, with special 
reference to the Synagogue.” The mem 
hers of the choir who assisted Mr. Gideon 
were Mrs. Gertrude Holt and Herbert W. 
Smith, soloists; Flora Feldman, Henry A. 
Behne, Miriam Caro, Anna Cohen, Bessie 
M. Cohen, Elsie Dreyfuss, Bessie Feinberg, 
Fannie Green, Rosalind E. Harris, Doral 
L. Lurie, Constance Ramsay, Clifton H. 
Norris, Byron W. Reed, Harold Reynolds 
and C, G. Willard. 

Mr. Gideon, in his explanatory remarks, 
explained the liturgic setting of each tradi- 
tional line that figured in the program, 
which was as follows: 


Sh’ma, Va’anachnu and Mi Chomocho; Lewan 
dowski’s Psalm 150th; Palestrina’s ‘Come, Let Us 
Worship; “Sing We Merrily,’’ West; “In the Last 
Days,” Roger; ‘“‘The Lord Is My Light,” Allit- 
sen; “Sing Unto God,” Harling. 


Mr. Gideon handled his subject skilfully. 
He is also well known for his talks on 
opera. A. E. 





Mme. Olitzka Back from Concert Trip 


Cuicaco, Dee. 18—Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
the operatic contralto, returned to her home 
in this city from the East last week, after 
a concert trip signalized bv many triumphs. 
She expressed herself as_ particularly 
pleased over her reception in the big con 
vention hall at Buffalo, N. Y., where she 
was engaged in a joint recital with Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist. She is returning to the 
metropolis for a concert with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra on January 7 and will 
appear at the Hippodrome on January 12. 
She also had the distinction of singing for 
the Music ‘Teachers’ Association at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 





Emma K. Denison last week gave an in- 
formal reception at her home at No. 74 
West Ninety-second street, New York, and 
delighted her guests with her rendering of 
the charming cycle by Schubert, “The 
Pretty Maid of the Mill.” Miss Denison 
sang with artistic expression, and distinct 
enunciation, and her introductory remarks 
made the piece even more interesting to 
her audience. 
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